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PREBACE 


In this biographical study of William Godwin extensive use has 
been made (by permission of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co.) of letters and documents printed in C. Kegan Paul’s William 
Godwin : His Friends and Contemporaries (2 vols., London, 1876). 
This kindly work is particularly valuable as a source-book, hence 
perhaps a little inadequate as a narrative; and it suffers from the 
obvious disadvantage of being written almost entirely from docu- 
ments turned over to its author by the Shelley family. Many of 
these documents seem now to have disappeared, and of those 
known to exist many have been widely scattered. They have been 
used here whenever available. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. W. T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, London, for permission to make 
use of Shelley’s cheques in his possession; to Mr. Roger Ingpen, 
for permission to quote from his excellent edition of Shelley’s 
letters; to Mr. A. M. D. Hughes, of St. John’s College, Oxford, for 
painstaking and valuable criticism; and especially to Professor 
Walter E. Peck, of Wesleyan University, Connecticut, who first 
called my attention to the Francis Place MSS., and to whom I 
am particularly indebted for much bibliographical information 


and scholarly advice. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


For the facts of Godwin’s early life the principal source is Kegan Paul’s 
William Godwin, which contains: 

(a) Godwin’s unfinished autobiographical sketch. 

(6) Extracts from Godwin’s diary, with autobiographical notes and 

reminiscences. 

(c) Mrs. Shelley’s unfinished biographical sketch. 

Godwin’s accounts of himself are always scrupulously honest; 
Mrs. Shelley’s are not, and must be taken with caution. Quotations 
from these sources usually have not been otherwise acknowledged. They 
have been supplemented with Godwin’s scanty references to himself 
in such works as The Inquirer and Thoughts on Man, with the usual 
contemporary gossip, and from the article on him in Public Characters, 
a contemporary series of biographical essays. 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM GODWIN 
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EARLY PRECOCITY 
I was never a boy.— Mandeville. 


“T REMEMBER, when I was a very little boy,” says one of Godwin’s 
accounts of his early life, “saying to myself, ‘What shall I do, 
when I have read through all the books that there are in the world?’”’ 
The question seemed to be very serious and very important at the 
time, and when he remembered it many years afterwards he felt 
that the praiseworthy attitude from which it came, the inordinate 
self-confidence and the denial of all value except the value of books, 
explained to a large extent the fame to which he later attained, 
and indeed the whole course of his life. 

He was an unusual child even in an eighteenth-century dissenting 
community. He could not remember later that he had ever played 
games; in his earliest years, as soon as he became concerned with 
anything, he was concerned almost entirely with religious and 
intellectual matters. His body was weak and puny, but no one paid 
much attention to it; at an early period either he or his family for 
him had renounced the flesh. At the same time the flesh, as far as 
it could, renounced him. His body remained weak, his health poor, 
his appearance unprepossessing. In society he was always ill at 
ease, often awkward, sometimes ridiculous. It was in his study, 
secluded from the world, that he aroused the admiration and wonder 
of his contemporaries. 

But if the body was neglected in his early childhood, the mind 
and soul were not. Where they were concerned, he was abnormally 
alert, forward and acquisitive, and constantly urged on by an in- 
ordinate craving for praise and prominence—a craving on which 
he looked back, in later years, with satisfaction. When he wrote 
his reminiscences of his childhood, trusting that some time they 
would be read by an interested posterity, he remembered best the 
occasions on which he had shown unusual self-confidence, religious 
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zeal or intellectual curiosity. When he was eight years old he preached 
sermons in his mother’s kitchen, and discoursed on sin and damna- 
tion in such a way as to bring tears to the eyes of an erring play- 
mate. A little later he refused on religious grounds to be inoculated 
against smallpox, and when he became ill was “perfectly willing” 
to die. At his first whipping he was filled with amazement, he says, 
that his person ‘‘could suffer such ignominious violation.” He 
wished at first for theological prominence, later turned to letters 
and for a while abandoned them for political and philosophical 
speculation; but the self-esteem and craving for adulation never 
left him. Their effects were not wholly bad, for combined with the 
Intellectual Intrepidity and Perfect Sincerity of the French Revo- 
lution, they drove him irresistibly on, to use his own words, “‘to 
the most incredible achievements.” 

Little is known about earlier generations of the Godwin family. 
They were Nonconformists and respectable members of the lower 
middle class, with a strong predilection for the ministry. The 
philosopher’s grandfather, William Godwin, was the most able of 
those whose history has been recorded, and was highly esteemed 
by his friends as a man of learning and piety. He was educated 
for the ministry with Dr. Isaac Watts and Bishop Butler (of the 
Analogy), married his teacher’s widow and spent his life in charge 
of a London congregation, ‘‘most of whom,” says an early bio- 
grapher of his grandson, “were of the richer class among the dis- 
senters.”’ His colleagues often consulted him on the revision of 
their works; he had charge of the publication of Dr. Philip Dod- 
dridge’s noted Family Expositor, and was closely connected with 
an even more famous work, Robert Blair’s The Grave, which Blair 
submitted exclusively to him for criticism. 

The two sons of this excellent man were also connected with 
religious dispensation, in slightly different ways. The elder, Edward 
Godwin, after “a certain career of wildness and dissipation,” 
Godwin says, ‘““became a convert to the tenets and practices of 
Mr. George Whitfield. He was, for a short time, for the thread of 
his life was soon broken, a distinguished preacher in the Methodist 
connection, and an eager publisher of experiences, devout allegories 
and hymns.” In the younger son John there was nothing but 
steadiness and regularity. He was destined like his father for the 
ministry, and studied under Dr. Doddridge himself, but his lack 
of confidence and ambition, Godwin disapprovingly noted, kept 
him from success, and he spent his life moving from one small 
dissenting congregation to another, his income never exceeding 
sixty pounds a year. It was at Wisbech in Cambridgeshire that 
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he married Anna Hull, the daughter of a ship-owner, and there 
on 3 March 1756 was born William Godwin, the seventh of thirteen 
children, and the perfect flower of a stock devoted for many gener- 
ations to nonconformity and to moral inculcation. He was to 
become the most thorough dissenter and, if measured by his pupils, 
the greatest inculcator of the day; his teaching being almost in- 
variably better than his practice. 

For his father he had no affection and very little intellectual 
respect. John Godwin was “‘certainly not a man of learning.’”’ But 
he was “decent and zealous in the discharge of his professional 
duties,” and was warm-hearted and charitable. ‘‘He was extremely 
affectionate, yet at least to me, who was perhaps never his favourite, 
his rebukes had a painful tone of ill-humour and asperity.’”’ He 
liked to read expositions and sermons to his family, but permitted 
no other relaxation, and was “scrupulous and _ superstitious,” 
Godwin says, “‘respecting most of the succours of religion, parti- 
cularly the observance of the Lord’s-day. . . . One Sunday, as I 
walked in the garden, I happened to take the cat in my arms. My 
father saw me, and seriously reproved my levity, remarking that 
on the Lord’s-day he was ashamed to observe me demeaning myself 
with such profaneness.”’ But John Godwin’s zeal was purely religious. 
To the claims of the intellect he was entirely indifferent. ‘His 
study occupied but little of his time. His sermon, for in my memory 
he only preached once on a Sunday, was regularly begun to be 
written in a very swift short-hand after tea on Saturday evening. 
I believe he was always free from any desire of intellectual dis- 
tinction on a large scale; I know that it was with reluctance that 
he preached at any time at Norwich, in London, or any other place 
where he suspected that his accents might fall on the ear of criticism. 
He was regarded by his neighbours as a wise as well as a good man, 
and he desired no more.” 

Godwin’s affection for his mother, as she was in his early days, 
was unqualified, and he felt much more respect for her than for 
his father. “I was brought up in great tenderness,’ he wrote many 
years later, “and though my mind was proud to independence, I 
was never led to much independence of feeling. While my mother 
lived, I always felt to a certain degree as if I had somebody who 
was my superior, and who exercised a mysterious protection over 
me. I belonged to something .. . I hung to something. . . .”” Through- 
out his childhood, he felt, there was only one thing for which she 
should be reproached: when he was an infant he was sent from 
home ‘‘to be nourished by a hireling.” In her prime Mrs. Godwin 
was an alert, animated and commanding woman, and the “qualifier 
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and moderator” of John Godwin’s austerities, with few of his 
scruples and superstitions. It was felt by neighbours that she 
dressed more gaily than was proper, but she was not only an “expert 
and active manager in the detail of household affairs,” but “a 
most obliging, submissive and dutiful wife.” “I speak here,’ God- 
win says, “of her character during the life of my father. After 
his death it became considerably changed. She surrendered herself 
to the visionary hopes and tormenting fears of the methodistical 
sect, and her ordinary economy became teazingly parsimonious.’’ 
The matter of her parsimony later affected Godwin very closely, 
and it is possible that his judgment was a little prejudiced. Her 
letters to him for many years show sound and vigorous common- 
sense, very poor spelling and an astonishing degree of tolerance 
for the heresies he adopted. 

The influence of neither his father nor his mother was so great 
as that exerted on him in his early years by his father’s first cousin, 
Miss Godwin, later Mrs. Sothren, who lived in the family, paying 
sixteen pounds a year for lodging and food, and was entrusted with 
his initiation into literature and theology. She was a Calvinist, but 
seems to have had some taste for lighter studies, and mitigated 
his theological training with occasional works of profane literature. 
Necessarily, however, they were only occasional. His everyday 
reading was calculated to impress strongly upon his mind the 
eternal truths of Dissent. There did not then exist the Moral Tales, 
the Infant’s Own Books, and Pastoral Conversations of a later gener- 
ation. His first book was The Ptlgrim’s Progress; his second, a 
scarcely less interesting and valuable work, long favoured for the 
education of youth, was James Janeway’s Account of the Pious 
Deaths of Many Godly Children. The examples of patient and 
even joyful dying in this fascinating document, the nature of 
which is adequately indicated in the title) had a marked effect 
upon him. “Their premature eminence, suited to my own age 
and situation, strongly excited my emulation,’ he wrote of the 
godly children. “I felt as if I were willing to die with them, if I 
could with equal success engage the admiration of my friends 
and mankind.” 

His training in the Bible was naturally thorough. He had a 
special instructress, the aged mistress of a dame’s-school at Guest- 
wick, a small village to which his father had been driven in 1760 
by an Arian-Trinitarian schism. Guided by this venerable lady, 


_ 1A Token for Children ; being an Account of the Conversion, Holy and Exemplary 
Lives, and Joyful Deaths of Several Young Childven. By James Janeway, M.A. 
Student of Ch. Ch. London, 1676, : 
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who had seen twenty years of the preceding century, he read the 
Old and New Testaments again and again; before he was eight 
years old he had, he felt, become thoroughly familiar with the 
Biblical teaching and prose style. He thought later that this study 
had had a considerable share in the formation of his character, an 
opinion that many Christians of his acquaintance would have denied. 
It had at any rate the immediate effect of deciding his life-work. 
His intense desire for great distinction—in the dissenting community 
to be gained in only one way—had already suggested that he 
should enter his father’s profession, and the influence of his in- 
structress, ‘“‘much occupied in the concerns of religion,’ was 
probably decisive. By his eighth year he had no doubt that he 
was consecrated to the ministry. 

It was not, for those days, a particularly early age, or pre- 
mature decision. The celebrated Mrs. Fletcher, though ‘“‘not favoured 
at the time with Christian fellowship,” began to have much con- 
cern for her eternal welfare at the age of five. The more celebrated 
Mrs. Hannah More had repeated her catechism in church before 
she was four, says her biographer, and whenever she could get a 
scrap of paper her delight was to scribble on it an essay or poem 
with a well-directed moral. She wrote “supposititious letters,” 
at a very tender age, to depraved characters to reclaim them from 
their error, and letters in return “expressive of contrition and 
resolutions of amendment”; by the time she was eight years old 
her thirst for learning had become “very conspicuous.’’ When the 
future philosopher in his eighth year preached sermons on Sunday 
afternoons, and indeed throughout the week, with a high chair for 
a pulpit, gravely unconcerned about the number or attentiveness 
of his hearers, it thus was neither a sign of very exceptional pre- 
cocity nor of very unusual piety. 

In the same year, when he was sent to a school at Hindolveston, 
near Guestwick, he was greatly troubled by its religious laxity; 
in only a few of his schoolfellows could he observe any manifest- 
ations of God’s grace. It was here that his treatment of sin and 
damnation brought tears to the eyes of an unfortunate boy. 

His early life was not a ceaseless round of theological training 
and devotional exercises. When he was nine Mrs. Sothren took 
him on a journey to Norwich and Wisbech, where he saw*the races 
for the only time in his life. He watched them “with great interest 
and passion,” he says, but they made no lasting impression on 
him, and later he was entirely uninterested in such things. Another 
diversion unfortunately aroused an interest and passion that was 
enduring. This was a performance at Norwich of Venice Preserved. 
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Henry Crabb Robinson, who later became one of Godwin’s most 
ardent disciples, has recorded being taken when a child to the 
same play, “the actors being schoolboys.”’ “I only wonder that 
I was allowed to be present,’ Robinson says—he was also from a 
Nonconformist family—‘but probably the Dissenters, certainly 
the parents, knew nothing about such plays.”’ At that time perhaps 
Mrs. Godwin was not strongly prejudiced against the drama. Later, 
when more fearfully tormented by the methodistical sect, she held 
in a memorable letter to her son that “the Trick of going to plays 
is the ruin of young people.” 

Godwin stayed three years at Mr. Akers’ school at Hindolveston, 
which instructed thirty boarders and seventy day-scholars chiefly 
in penmanship, mathematics and Latin. The master was a cele- 
brated penman, “the best, or second best, penman in Norfolk,” 
or perhaps even in England, Godwin thought; and although he had 
never had more than a few months’ schooling, he had made himself 
by his own industry “a moderate mathematician,” and had acquired 
a “small smattering” of Latin. “Few men have excelled him in 
the rapidity and truth of his arithmetical operations,’ Godwin 
wrote; certainly Godwin’s penmanship was always legible, and 
his arithmetical operations, towards the end of his life devious 
and involved, were never inaccurate. Mr. Akers was not a popular 
master. Godwin felt he was “perhaps the only one of his scholars 
that ever loved him”; and that was probably because he liked 
Godwin and gave him more than usual attention. “Mr. Godwin’s 
first master seems to deserve a portion of the praise that belongs 
to those who have sensibility to perceive talents in their germ, and 
generosity to contribute to their growth with patient culture,” 
says an early article on the philosopher, so commendatory as to 
convince enemies he had written it himself, and so accurate as 
to make the historian wonder if he did not furnish the materials 
for it.1 “He was a man above the ordinary rate of persons of his 
employment in so obscure a spot as that in which he kept his 
school; and, having a good deal of penetration, and still more 
enthusiasm and benevolence, he soon openly declared that young 
Godwin was such a child as had never come under his obser- 
vation before.” 

It thus became known to John and Anna Godwin that their 
seventh child was unusual. He was distinguished from the other 
twelve, Mrs. Godwin began to call him ‘“‘little Solomon,” and in 
1767, having completed Mr. Akers’ courses in penmanship and 


* Public Characters, 1799-1800, p. 369. Godwin’s authorship was suspected by 
The Anti-Jacobin Review and Magazine, January 1800, p. 92. 
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mathematics, he was sent to Norwich, where he remained for 
three years the solitary pupil of Mr. Samuel Newton. He was then 
eleven years old. 

Newton also was an unusual instructor. He was minister of an 
Independent congregation in Norwich, and a man of firm character 
and vigorous intellect. His extreme opinions, of the correctness 
of which he was strongly convinced, were based on the operations 
of an iron logic, which had led him as a Whig to the side of John 
Wilkes, and as a Calvinist to the side of Robert Sandeman. It was 
fortunate for Godwin that he had such a tutor; the peculiarities 
of his character, very evident in his childhood, might otherwise 
have been even more strongly accentuated in his maturity. But 
according to him, Newton was no less fortunate in having such a 
pupil; he could not, indeed, have had another who would apply 
himself with so much zeal, if stimulated by sufficient praise. “It 
was scarcely possible for any preceptor to have a pupil more pene- 
trated with curiosity and a thirst after knowledge than I was 
when I came under the roof of this man. All my amusements were 
sedentary; I had scarcely any pleasure but in reading; by my 
own consent I should sometimes not so much have gone into the 
streets for weeks together... . Add to this principle of curiosity 
a trembling sensibility and an insatiable ambition, a sentiment 
that panted with indescribable anxiety for the stimulus of appro- 
bation. The love of approbation and esteem, indeed, that pervaded 
my mind, was a nice and delicate feeling, that found no gratification 
in coarse applause, and that proudly enveloped itself in the con- 
sciousness of its worth, when treated with injustice.” 

Of coarse applause he got very little from Newton, and occa- 
sionally, although ductility was then a “leading feature” of his 
mind, he was treated with (what he considered) an injustice that 
astonished and displeased him. Once he was even beaten, and the 
application of the rod was accompanied by a facetious admonition. 
“To this discourse I listened at frst with astonishment, and after- 
wards with incredulity. It had never occurred to me as possible 
that my person, which hitherto had been treated by most of my 
acquaintances, and particularly by Mrs. Sothren and Mr. Akers, 
who had principally engaged my attention, as something extra- 
ordinary and sacred, could suffer such ignominious violation. I 
had regarded this engine as the appropriate lot of the very refuse 
of the scholastic train.” 

But Newton’s influence remained great, and in his eleventh 
year Godwin advanced from common Calvinism to a more elect 
discipleship among the followers of Robert Sandeman. Sandeman 
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was a “celebrated North country apostle,’’ Godwin described him 
later, in one of his few humorous sentences, ‘‘ who, after Calvin had 
damned ninety-nine in a hundred of mankind, had contrived a 
scheme for damning ninety-nine in a hundred of the followers 
of Calvin.’’ The sect, which has become extinct, originally took 
its name from the founder, John Glas (1695-1773), Sandeman’s 
father-in-law, and under his leadership became far advanced in 
extreme independent theory and very primitive practice. With 
the practice—which was modelled upon that of New Testament 
churches, and included the abstinence from blood and strangled 
food, the washing of feet, and a weekly observance of the Lord’s 
Supper—Godwin, and Newton as well, probably were not much 
concerned; but in the theory there were a few ideas that may 
perhaps have suggested to Godwin the peculiar political philosophy 
that he later enunciated. Deriving his authority solely from the 
New Testament, as Godwin later derived his solely from Reason, 
Glas taught two important principles: There is no authority for a 
National Church, or even for a National Covenant, and the magis- 
trate as such has no place in the Christian Church: and the use of 
political and secular weapons as a means of reformation, instead 
of the word and spirit of Christ, is wholly wrong. To these inde- 
pendent theses a third became added, which also appears in a 
different form in Godwin’s later writings. As there is no authority 
in the New Testament for the accumulation of wealth, each member 
of the sect was required to consider his property to be if necessary 
entirely at the disposal of the poor or of the church. 

It was an attractive creed; but it could only be held by inde- 
pendent, luxuriant and ambitious minds, accustomed to carry 
theses to their most distant conclusions. 

At Norwich Godwin was sent to a dancing school, but did not 
become very adept. He was awkward and clumsy, and his legs 
were too short. From a free access to Newton’s library he derived, 
he thought later, much greater benefit. He afterwards complained 
that Newton discouraged general reading, but he became familiar 
there with many of the character-making books of the time. They 
suggested new opportunities for the acquisition of distinction, and 
aroused feelings that were less selfish and later almost equally 
characteristic. He read “with the greatest transports” the early 
volumes (in English) of Rollin’s Ancient History. “Few bosoms 
ever beat with greater ardour than mine did while perusing the 
story of the grand struggle of the Greeks for independence against 
the assaults of the Persian despot, and this scene awakened a 
passion in my soul which will never cease but with life.” “Enthu- 
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siasm is given by Providence as the feature of youth,” he wrote 
later, “and the little bosom that has beat with the love of ancient 
virtue at the time of life when we are most susceptible of these 
impressions, will not fail to be the better for it as long as life shall 
continue.” His first extensive acquaintance with profane literature 
so thrilled him that his devotion to the ministry was sensibly 
weakened. He conceived a “boyish passion” for poetry, and later 
“hesitated between history and moral philosophy.” But James 
Janeway still inspired him, and the passion for literature that 
became the directing force of his life (“to make a book is with him 
the prime end and use of creation,” said Hazlitt) was not aroused 
until he came under the influence of literary men. 

He left Newton in 1771, not yet fifteen years old, a Sandemanian 
in theory if not in observance, an eager scholar full of ‘‘ trembling 
sensibility” and craving for approbation, and very certain that 
at some time he would be a great man. “‘ When I was about thirteen 
or fourteen years of age,’ says the autobiography, ‘I went by 
myself one day at the period of the Assizes to the Sessions House. 
Having gone early, I had my choice of a seat, and placed myself 
immediately next the Bench. The judge was Lord Chief Justice 
De Grey, afterwards Baron Walsingham. As I stayed some hours, 
I at one time relieved my posture by leaning my elbow on the 
corner of the cushion placed before his lordship. On one occasion, 
probably when he was going to address the jury, he laid his hand 
gently on my elbow and removed it. On this occasion I recollect 
having silently remarked, if his lordship knew what the lad beside 
him will perhaps one day become, I am not so sure that he would 
have removed my elbow.” 

This characteristic of the boy was not overlooked by his tutor. 
During the three years of their connection Mr. Newton conceived 
a great admiration for Godwin’s ability and application, but he 
suspected an unusual amount of intellectual arrogance and an 
unhealthy craving for applause. When Political Justice made its 
astonishing appearance in 1793, with its sweeping condemnation 
of so many of the simpler virtues and duties, and its unbounded 
confidence in the reason of man and in particular (enemies said) 
in the reason of its author, Newton felt he would have known it 
for Godwin’s work if his name had not been on the title-page. 


II 


EDUCATION AND MINISTRY 
For many years of my life I did nothing but think.—WILt1am Hazritr. 


At fifteen Godwin began a short scholastic career as usher under 
Mr. Akers in the school at Hindolveston. There literature seemed 
more important than theology; he read all of Shakespeare and 
planned an epic poem. His father died in 1772, at the age of fifty 
years—‘“ quitting this sublunary scene,’’ Godwin wrote, “with 
considerable reluctance” —and Mrs. Anna Godwin was left with a 
small amount of property that probably had been her own. It was 
decided that a part of the family’s income should be devoted to 
Godwin’s education. He gave up his post of usher and in April 
1773 went to London, where he applied for admission to Homerton 
Academy, the oldest of several Dissenting colleges. After a severe 
examination he was rejected for the heresy of Sandemanianism. 
He spent the summer in Kent with relatives, constructing “a 
harmony of the Evangelists from the gospels themselves, without 
the assistance of any of the commentators,” planning two tragedies, 
“one on the subject of Iphigenia in Aulis, and the other of the death 
of Cesar,” and ‘reading the works of Sandeman.”’ In December 
he was admitted, although his opinions had not changed, to the 
Dissenters’ college at Hoxton near London. 

He stayed at Hoxton five years, ‘“‘reading,’’ he says, “all the 
authors of greatest repute, for and against the Trinity, original 
sin and the most disputed doctrines,” greedy for knowledge and 
scholastic distinction. It was a small college with perhaps thirty 
students and three tutors, the ordinary course of instruction in- 
cluding ‘“‘the classics, Hebrew, logic, ethics, divinity, rhetoric, the 
mathematics, natural philosophy and pneumatology.” The course 
was probably inclusive enough—Hazlitt, who went to a similar 
college, complained that he studied too many things and learned 
too few—but Godwin added for his own benefit English literature. 
He worked tirelessly and systematically. ‘‘. .. For one whole summer 
I rose at five and went to bed at midnight, that I might have suffi- 
cient time for theology and metaphysics.”” He was deeply impressed 
with “the maxim that art is long, and life is short,” and decided to 
read thoroughly rather than widely. “I resolved to read the classics; 
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but I proposed to confine myself to a few of the greater classics, 
Virgil, Horace, Livy, Sallust and Tacitus among the Romans, 
and Homer, Sophocles, Xenophon, Herodotus and Thucydides 
among the Greeks. I considered this list as admitting of enlargement, 
but such was the general outline.”’ 

In order to ensure the systematic and efficient acquisition of 
learning, and to avoid the confusion that might come from the 
simultaneous study of so many subjects, he divided his day into 
several parts, to each of which he assigned a particular task. ‘Thus 
there was not a day passed in which I did not read a portion, first 
of the Greek, and then of the Roman classics, another part of the 
day was appropriated to metaphysics, theology, and books of 
reasoning, a third to history, and so forward.” He felt that this 
arrangement gave system and clearness to his reasonings, and he 
adhered to it “with exceptions and interruptions” for many years. 
Its benefits in fact were felt from the beginning: “I was famous 
in our college for calm and impassionate discussion ... I was 
remarked by my fellow-collegians for the intrepidity of my opinions 
and the tranquil fearlessness of my temper.” 

It was fortunate for him that he was rejected at Homerton 
Academy, for at Hoxton he met in the classical and philological 
tutor one of the most versatile and influential dissenters of the day, 
Dr. Andrew Kippis. A Nonconformist minister and pupil of Dr. 
Doddridge, whose life he wrote in 1792, Kippis was treasurer of 
the Presbyterian Fund and held many religious and even scientific 
distinctions. He was best known, however, as the editor of the 
Biographia Britannica,: although author of a life of Shaftesbury 
and of Captain Cook. Even in the days of Wilkes, Junius, Fox, 
Burke, Porson and Dr. Johnson, Kippis was an extraordinary man. 
At the age of fourteen he renounced the principles of Calvinism, in 
which his family had bred him, and only narrowly escaped the 
dangerous and probably heretical doctrines of Socinianism. He once 
read for three years at the rate of sixteen hours a day, and on 
another occasion completely read through the ten folio volumes of 
the General Dictionary. More important for Godwin, his interests 
were not only religious, literary and scholarly. Political and religious 
dissent were then nearly inseparable, and Kippis was well known 
in the reform societies and well acquainted with the leading 
liberal politicians. 

In spite of his great authority, his denial of Calvinism and friend- 


1A yaluable but human work. When Horace Walpole remarked that it was an 
apology for everybody, Kippis wrote the article on Robert Walpole to show Horace 
it was not. 
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liness to reform and to Socinianism had no effect on Godwin, whose 
mind stubbornly resisted all new creeds. His most pertinacious 
inquiries, he says, brought him back to Sandemanianism, his faith 
in which had not been weakened by a first-hand knowledge of it. 
“The prevailing opinions were those of Arminius and Arius, but I 
endured the fiery trial, and came out as pure a Sandemanian as I 
had gone in.” This, he notes, was without intercourse with the one 
Sandemanian congregation in London. But in politics he became 
a Tory, and remained one throughout his stay at Hoxton, although 
as normal dissenters his fellow-students were strongly Whig, and 
although then (and ‘from that time forward,” he says) he was 
“indefatigable” in the search after Truth. 

At the same time there were a few indications that his opinions 
were not as rigidly held as he imagined later. In an interesting 
argument with him over the vexing question of the eternity of hell- 
torment, Dr. Abraham Rees, the principal of the college, main- 
tained that “infinite” meant really “unlimited” and that “ages 
and ages’? meant only “for a long time,” arguing that “this am- 
biguous and obscure style was very wisely kept up in the New 
Testament, since less than the absolute belief in eternal suffering 
would never retain the lower orders of the community in the path 
of duty. For himself he was perfectly convinced that such a punish- 
ment was never the meaning of Jesus Christ, but he should think 
it censurable in himself to promulgate the true sense of the New 
Testament on this point, to the grosser mass of mankind, who if 
they were acquainted with it, would infallibly launch out into the 
most enormous crimes.’’ Godwin did not agree. He was “persuaded 
that there was more virtue and less crime in the best ages of Greece 
and Rome than in any part of the Christian dispensation, and was 
therefore satisfied that the doctrine of eternal punishment in hell 
was not absolutely required to prevent men from running out into 
excesses that would be destructive of the social system.” 

He remembered later the case of an even more fundamental 
doubt. “In the last year of my academic life I entered into a curious 
paper war with my fellow-student Mr. Richard Evans, an excellent 
mathematician, and a man of very clear understanding. The subject, 
the being of a God. Our papers were, I believe, seen by no persons 
but ourselves. I took the negative side, in this instance, as always, 
with great sincerity, hoping that my friend might enable me to 
remove the difficulties I apprehended. I did not fully see my ground 
as to this radical question, but I had little doubt that grant the 
being of a God, both the truth of Christianity, and the doctrines of 
Calvinism, follow by infallible inference.” — 
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__ The problem was not yet solved when he left Hoxton Academy 
in 1778, leaving behind him a small group of friends, says a con- 
temporary account, “by whom he was not only extremely beloved, 
but considered as infinitely superior to his fellow-students.”’ ! The 
doubt was still present in his mind when he entered the ministry. 

It was customary for the students at Hoxton to preach during 
their last year to obscure and unimportant congregations in and 
about London; but Godwin, more advanced, had regularly addressed 
congregations at Yarmouth and Lowestoft through the summer 
of 1777. In 1778, after an unsuccessful sermon as candidate at 
Christchurch in Hampshire, he settled as minister to the dissenters 
of the village of Ware in Hertfordshire. By 1800, when he wrote 
the fragment of autobiography that is nearly the only source for 
the facts of his early life, he was very little interested in his minis- 
tries; it contains almost nothing about his residences and nothing 
on the nature of his sermons. They were probably dull, as he later 
became notorious as a tiresome talker, and he could hardly have 
avoided the inculcation of some painful heresies. The heresy at 
least is evident in the volume of his sermons published in 1784, 
but probably written several years earlier. 

This small volume, called Sketches of History, in Six Sermons, 
was humbly inscribed to the Right Reverend Richard [Watson], 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff, “as to an ecclesiastic, without pride, 
without avarice, without secular ambition . . . a testimony of 
veneration to the honourable singularity of his character.” The 
six sermons—The Resignation of Aaron, The Degeneracy of Hazael, 
and the Arraignment, Crucifixion, Resurrection and Character of 
Jesus—were vivid and colourful, thoroughly rhetorical and in 
general the literary sermons of a capable young man nearly as 
much interested in style as in theology, and slightly tainted with 
speculation. They brought him no money, but were favourably 
received by the critics of such books. At the same time it was felt 
that in some instances his vivacity transported him “beyond the 
bounds of decorum.” ‘‘The right of the Creator,” he said, after 
declaring that in the Old Testament the Deity is a political legis- 
lator, the king of a theocratic state, ““does not extend to making 
an innocent being, in a comprehensive sense, and with a view to 
the whole of his existence, miserable. God himself has not a right 
to be a tyrant.” But in succeeding sermons he was still conventionally 
justifying the ways of God to man. “God sees the frailty of our 
natures; he knows how liable we are to be undone by a course of 
temporal ease and prosperity. He has therefore, in much mercy, 

1 Public Characters, 1799-1800, p. 379. 
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constituted the present world a mixed scene, and interwoven the 
thread of our lives with many of those salutary disappointments 
that may call off our attention from the pleasures of time and 
sense, and fix it upon those of virtue and of heaven.” 

Many years afterwards Charles Lamb delighted to remind 
Godwin of his volume of sermons. 


At Ware in 1778 or 1779 he met the first of “four principal oral 
instructors” to whom he felt his mind “indebted for improvement,” 
and received a decisive impetus towards literature and political 
speculation. This was “the Reverend Joseph Fawcet, a young 
man of nearly my own age, one of whose favourite topics was a 
declamation against the domestic affections, a principle which 
coincided admirably with the dogmas of Jonathan Edwards, whose 
works I had read a short time before. Mr. Fawcet’s mode of thinking 
made a great impression upon me, as he was almost the first man 
I had ever been acquainted with who carried with him the sem- 
blance of original genius.”’ Fawcett was in fact a year or two younger 
than Godwin. He was of Nonconformist stock, had attended a 
dissenting college similar to Hoxton and trained himself to oratory 
by tireless declamation to thorn-bushes. He combined theology and 
poetry as Kippis combined theology and politics, and later pub- 
lished some volumes of each, particularly The Art of Poetry, “by 
Sir Simon Swan.” His Sunday evening lectures at the Old Jewry 
attracted, it is said, “the largest and most genteel London audiences 
that ever assembled in a dissenting place of worship.” 

William Hazlitt, then also a young dissenting student, met 
Fawcett ten years later, and remembered the charm of his person- 
ality and the vividness of his appreciation all his life. ‘““The person 
of the most refined and least contracted taste I ever knew was the 
late Joseph Fawcett, the friend of my youth,” he wrote. “He was 
almost the first literary acquaintance I ever made, and I think the 
most candid and unsophisticated. He had a masterly perception 
of all styles and every kind and degree, of excellence, sublime or 
beautiful. . . . If you had a favourite author, he had read him too, 
and knew all the best morsels, the subtle ¢vaits, the capital touches. 
“Do you like Sterne?’—‘ Yes, to be sure,’ he would say, ‘I should 
deserve to be hanged if I didn’t.’ . . . He read the poetry of Milton 
with the same fervour and spirit of devotion that I have since heard 
others read their own. .. . He was the first person of literary emin- 
ence whom I had then known; and the conversations I had with 
him on subjects of taste and philosophy (for his taste was as refined 
as his powers of reasoning were profound and subtle) gave me a 
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delight such as I can never feel again. The writings of Sterne, Field- 
ing, Cervantes, Richardson, Rousseau, Godwin, Goethe, etc., were 
the usual subjects of our discourse, and the pleasure I had in reading 
these authors seemed more than doubled.” 

It was Fawcett too who had Paine’s Rights of Man and Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France bound up in one volume, and 
who said that together they made a very good book—which Hazlitt 
considered ‘‘a singular proof of good taste, good sense, and liberal 
thinking.” 

Under his oral instruction literature was made more than ever 
attractive to Godwin. Only the stimulus of intellectual dissatis- 
faction was needed to cause him to give the ministry up. He was 
already making tentative efforts to readjust himself. In August 
1779 he left his congregation at Ware, went to London and lived 
for four months with great economy at a little lodging in Coleman 
Street, near Cripplegate. There for the first time he read reports 
of the speeches of Burke and Fox, then the joint leaders of liber- 
tarianism, and conceived what would appear an excessive veneration 
for them, if he had not later admired Sheridan more excessively; 
he regarded them with “an ardent attachment,” he wrote in 1800, 
“which no change of circumstance or lapse of time was ever able 
to shake.” 1 But at the beginning of the next year he resumed the 
ministry at the village of Stowmarket in Suffolk, where he stayed 
more than two years. During this time his Calvinism and his 
Christianity as well suffered a severe reverse at the hands of the 
subtle propagandists across the Channel, who were patiently sowing 
the seeds of the French Revolution. 

The works of Rousseau, d’Holbach and Helvétius were brought 
to his notice by a Mr. Frederic Norman, of whom nothing is known 
except that he was “deeply read in the French philosophers,” and 
that Godwin considered him ‘‘a man of great reflection and acute- 
ness.’ He came to Stowmarket in 1781, Godwin’s twenty-fifth 
year. They soon became acquainted, and in their discussions it 
became apparent to Godwin that there were problems outside of 
Calvinism as perplexing and as fundamental as any within it. He 
read particularly the Systéme de la Nature and De lEsprit, with 
their calm but vigorous and assured objections to the belief in which 
he was already wavering—in the being of a God—and found that 
he could not answer them. He was intellectually at a loss, and when 
he was obliged to leave his congregation in 1782 because of a dispute 


1 The radical change in Burke’s politics did not affect Godwin’s ardent attach- 
ment, which in that respect was like the attachment of Wordsworth or Southey 
to Charles James Fox; except that Southey’s was not so disinterested—it was 
reported that Fox had read his Madoc until after midnight. 
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“on a question of Church discipline,’ he was “pleased in some 
respects with the breach... .” 

He returned to London, took lodgings in Holborn, and partly 
“spurred by the want of money,” partly urged by Fawcett, decided 
to write. Of poetry, philosophy and history—his favourite profane 
subjects—he chose the latter, and began a series of English political 
biographies, which he proposed to publish periodically. But he 
found it impossible to keep his Life of Chatham within the bounds 
necessary for a series, and the project eventually narrowed to that 
work alone. It was finished in 1782 and published anonymously 
early in 1783. 

In this life of the elder Pitt, which Godwin later called “a very 
wretched attempt,’”’ the most hopeful of his friends could hardly 
have found signs of promise. Pitt’s vanity and imperious temper 
were done with moderate success, and there was an interesting 
account of his treatment of Wilkes, whose Essay on Woman he con- 
demned in public and applauded in private; but in general it was 
no more than a shapeless sketch of his parliamentary career, inter- 
spersed with fluent panegyrics and written in an ornate and affected 
style. At the same time there were a few echoes of Godwin’s recent 
reading. ‘Patriotism itself, however,’ he said of Pitt, “was the 
source of some of his imperfections. He loved his country too much, 
or if one prefers it, that benevolence which embraces the whole 
species did not have a sufficient place in his mind. ‘I love all honour- 
able wars,’ he said one day, and, in so doing, he let us into one 
trait of his character. The friend of the human race should be an 
enemy to all war. He indulged too much to a puerile antipathy 
to the house of Bourbon. And it was certainly the lack of compre- 
hensive affections, that led him to so absolute a condemnation 
of American independence.”’ 

The dedication of the Life of Chatham to Lord Camden, then 
President of the Privy Council, was dated 30 December, 1782. At 
the beginning of the next year Godwin again returned to the ministry, 
and for the first seven months of 1783 was a candidate at Beacons- 
field, where some years earlier Edmund Burke had purchased his 
fine estate. There he was subjected to another theological influence 
that offset the arguments of Helvétius and d’Holbach, and for a 
while kept him from the deism (perhaps even atheism) that he was 
inevitably approaching. In his last vacillation among rival creeds 
of Nonconformity he took refuge in Socinianism, to which he 
remained, he says, “a sincere adherent till the year 1788.” But 
Socinianism was not a safe or a logically complete theology; it was 
in fact not a religion at all, said Coleridge, “but a theory, and 
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that, too, a very pernicious, or a very unsatisfactory, theory.” 
Its principal radical tenet was a denial of the divinity of Christ: 
it could be, and with a determined mind, had to be carried further; 
it was felt to be nearly an explicit statement of the principles of 
theism, and indeed practically of the whole process of Free-thinking. 
Godwin’s adherence to it for four years is unquestionably to be 
explained by the fact that he was primarily interested in other 
matters. 

Beaconsfield was the last scene of his religious dispensation. 
Before he set out on the literary career to which he was to devote 
more than fifty years of his life, he made a last effort to find another 
profession. He hired a furnished house at Epsom and published a 
small pamphlet announcing that he would teach twelve boys chiefly 
the Latin, Greek, French and English languages. Probably the only 
existing copy of this pamphlet, Ax Account of the Seminary that 
will be opened on Monday the Fourth Day of August at Epsom in 
Surrey, published by T. Cadell in the Strand (‘‘of whom information 
respecting other particulars may be received’), is preserved in 
the British Museum. Information respecting other particulars 
would have been very necessary to those interested, for it con- 
sisted almost entirely of educational theories largely derived from 
Rousseau, curiously interspersed with political apothegms largely 
derived from d’Holbach. ‘The state of society is incontestably 
artificial; the power of one man over another must be always derived 
from convention, or from conquest; by nature we are equal. The 
necessary consequence is, that government must always depend 
upon the opinion of the governed. Let the most oppressed people 
under heaven once change their mode of thinking, and they are 
free.” Government and education are therefore “the two principal 
objects of human power,” and of the two education is the more 
important. ‘‘Government is very limited in its powers of making 
men either virtuous or happy; it is only in the infancy of society 
that it can do anything considerable; in its maturity it can only 
direct a few of our outward actions.”’ 

The languages should be commenced at the age of ten. Of 
greater importance, however, was the early development of sym- 
pathy for the oppressed; and he proposed to initiate his pupils 
into history through Plutarch’s Lives and the Histoire des Revolutions 
de la République Romaine of the Abbé Vertot, one or the other of 
which had led to the enlightenment of half the revolutionists of 
the century. Very important also was the generous encouragement 
of voluntary benevolence. “It has, I think, been fully demon- 
strated by that very elegant philosopher Mr. Hutcheson, that 
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self-love is not the source of all our passions, but that disinterested 
benevolence has its seat in the human heart. . . . Benevolent actions 
should not directly be preached to them, they should strictly begin 
in the heart of their performer. But when actually done, they 
should receive the most distinguished applause.”’ 

He learned later that however admirable his theories of edu- 
cation, he was by temperament peculiarly unfitted to instruct the 
young in personal contact. It was fortunate for him and his pros- 
pective pupils that his announcement was unfruitful. In the mean- 
time the ministry had finally become unsatisfactory. In September 
1783 he left Beaconsfield, took lodgings in the Strand near St. 
Mary’s, and set out on a ten-year period of literary apprenticeship 
and intellectual discipline, at the end of which he had become 
(as he says) “one of the most known men of the age.” 


III 


THE LONDON OF DR. JOHNSON—THOMAS HOLCROFT 
The frankness we exercised was perfect.—Deloraine. 


In its physical aspects the London of Dr. Johnson was not much 
different from the London of Swift or Pope. Six hundred thousand 
people, one-eighth of the kingdom’s population, crowded its streets, 
which remained as intricate, dirty and ill-lighted as they had been 
in the reign of Queen Anne and the first George. Sanitation was 
still primitive, the government was openly corrupt, the police 
system was preposterously ineffectual and the city abounded in 
malefactors of every variety. 

There were, an official estimated, more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand persons “‘supposed to support themselves in and near 
the Metropolis by pursuits either criminal, illegal or immoral”’; 
these included ‘‘more than ten thousand Professed Thieves, 
Burglars, Highway Robbers, Pick-pockets and River Pirates, Pil- 
ferers and Embezzlers; three thousand Coiners, Colourers, Dealers, 
Venders, Buyers and Utterers of Base Money; four thousand 
Receivers of Stolen Goods; seven thousand Swindlers, Cheats and 
Low Gamblers; two thousand Common Beggars and Vagrants; 
two thousand Bawds, and fifty thousand Unfortunate Females of 
all descriptions ’’; and “this shocking catalogue of Human Depravity 

. . still does not include every description of Fraud or Dishonesty 
which is practised.”’ 1 The statute books were full of antiquated laws 
impossible to execute or barbarously cruel. More than a hundred 
and sixty offences were punishable by death ‘“‘without benefit of 
Clergy,’ among them such offences as cutting down fruit trees in 
a garden or orchard, picking a pocket of more than twelve-pence, 
breaking down the mound of a fish pond so that the fish could 
escape. The intolerable severity of the law was often cause of a 
jury’s refusal to convict, no matter how clear the evidence of guilt. 
It was estimated that only one offence in a hundred was discovered 
or prosecuted, and in ten years more than six thousand prisoners 

1Colquhoun, Tveatise on the Police of the Metropolis (London, 1795). Coleridge 
doubted the truth of Colquhoun’s estimates, and compared them with Burke’s 


assertion that there were 80,000 incorrigible Jacobins in England, and with that 
of Mercetinus, who declared that there were 50,000 atheists in Paris. 
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were acquitted at the Old Bailey. Yet the debtors’ prisons and the 
gallows were seldom empty. : 

As well as any contemporary document Hogarth’s drawings 
show the condition of the indigent and brutalised lower classes. 
“Drunk for a penny, dead drunk for two-pence” was still a common 
sign. The poor “were at least kept from starvation,” says a modern 
historian in contrasting the happy condition of England with that 
of France;} but the statement is unfortunately not true. The 
extremes of poverty and wealth have not often been more glaring. 
A labourer’s wage was from seven to fifteen shillings a week, and 
in three years Charles James Fox spent and gambled away, in merely 
gentlemanly excesses, a hundred and forty thousand pounds; a 
situation sufficiently embarrassing in itself, but which would have 
been still more embarrassing if his father had not shortly before 
become very wealthy as Paymaster of the Navy. 

The political scene in particular was extravagantly amazing. 
Never before or since were so many unusual and brilliant men in 
a government and Parliament so astonishingly constituted and 
operated. George III., ‘“Old Sulky,” was on the throne, denying 
himself and his large family almost the necessities of life so that 
he could buy seats in Parliament, pass his measures and reward 
his supporters. In 1782 Pitt had entered the House at the age of 
twenty-two, to become Prime Minister at twenty-four. Burke was 
still a Whig and with Fox and Sheridan was leading the Opposition. 
In February 1783 the “ Notorious Coalition,” putting in Lord North 
and his irreconcilable enemy Fox as Secretaries of State, had shown 
to intense public indignation that in imperative circumstances the 
differences between Whig and Tory could easily be adjusted. Wilkes 
and Junius were already of the past, but for their younger associate 
John Horne Tooke prominence of an unimagined sort was still 
to come. 

Political corruption was unparalleled, and so open that few 
troubled to deny it, or even to charge it. Office was sought for the 
most part, it was cynically remarked, only by poor men, who too 
often relinquished their positions only when they had amply pro- 
vided for themselves and their most distant connections. What 
honesty was to be found in office usually took the form of Pitt’s: 
he himself made no undue profit, but his relatives penetrated into 
many lucrative positions. The political cynicism that was part of 
every gentleman’s creed was admirably expressed in Bishop Horsley’s 
“The people have nothing to do with the laws but obey them”; 
in Pitt’s opposition (for party reasons) to anti-slavery legislation; 

‘Hunt, Political History of England, vol. x. p. 316. 
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in Wilkes’ contempt for his own followers; in Burke’s famous 
reference to the people as “the swinish multitude”; and in the 
still more famous saying, “The price of a man is better known than 
that of a horse.’’ It was only natural that under such conditions 
gambling should be widely and ruinously practised; the losses of 
Fox, Sheridan and many others were matters of public knowledge 
and wonder. When Godwin arrived in London in 1783 the Prince 
of Wales, the First Gentleman of the Realm, had already had one 
instalment of his huge debts paid by an irate House of Commons. 
In that body the sight of Fox weeping in his orations, North asleep 
in the Prime Minister’s seat, and later Pitt and Dundas drunk, was 
not greatly out of the ordinary. The drinking that almost insepar- 
ably accompanied political action would not now be given credence 
if it were not for the unquestionable accuracy of contemporary 
records. A gallon and a half of champagne and burgundy between 
two was not exceptional. Fox and Pitt drank much, Sheridan more, 
Grey more still; and the Duke of Norfolk, the royal peer, was 
accustomed to sleep where he collapsed in the streets. 

In letters the old age was past and the new had not yet arrived. 
In 1783 Fielding was thirty years dead, Richardson twenty, Sterne 
fifteen, Smollett twelve, Goldsmith nine. Hume had finished his 
important work, Dr. Johnson had only a year to live. Gibbon had 
published the first volumes of his eloquent history, Cowper was 
already known, Miss Burney’s Evelina had been instantly successful. 
Miss Edgeworth was unknown, Burns had not yet published; Blake’s 
Poetical Sketches and Crabbe’s Village appeared in the year of 
Godwin’s arrival. Wordsworth was thirteen, Walter Scott twelve, 
Coleridge eleven, Southey eight; Landor, Byron, Shelley and Keats 
were not yet born. A new strain in literature had appeared in 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto and Beckford’s Vathek, but it was not 
continued before the revolutionary decade. There were many 
journals and reviews industriously publishing contemporary history, 
gentlemanly essays, feeble criticism and bad original poetry; the 
great newspapers were founded, Paternoster Row and St. Paul’s 
Churchyard abounded with publishers of all sorts, and Fleet Street 
swarmed with indigent writers barely existing by translating, 
indexing and correcting. 


Godwin entered this world at the age of twenty-seven, the 
ministry abandoned, his mind filled with undigested ideas of the 
French philosophers. He had very little money and no experience, 
but he was disciplined to hard and steady work, and ambition had 
given him a perseverance that he felt afterwards was indomitable. 

c 
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His only regular income for several years was a small fee paid him 
by a solitary pupil sent by Dr. Kippis. He lived in the utmost 
economy and by many expedients, doing intermittent and poorly 
paid tasks, occasionally making a little by his own ephemeral 
productions, and learning to write a formal, heavy, rhetorical and 
inexact prose with great vigour. Kippis at the same time introduced 
him to the leading publishers, the Robinsons and Johnson, Stock- 
dale, who published his first remunerative work, a pamphlet in 
defence of the Coalition for which he received five guineas, and 
Murray, who published the second of his more fugitive works to 
be preserved. 

This was a pamphlet called The Herald of Literature. Although 
it sold for two shillings when it sold, it was simply a publishers’ 
announcement or review of ‘‘The Most Considerable Publications 
that will be made in the Course of the Ensuing Winter.” It was 
prefaced by a letter more clever and more happy in its irony than 
one would have expected from him, addressed ‘‘to the Authors of 
the Monthly and Critical Reviews . . . who have brought up the 
rear of public opinion, and damned authors already forgotten.”’ 
“T look up to you as a respectable body of men, who have long 
united your efforts to reduce the disproportioned members of an 
ancient republic to a happy equality, to give wings to the little 
emmet of Grub Street, and to hew away the excrescences of lawless 
genius with a hatchet. In this character I honour you. That you 
have exercised it undazzled by the ignis fatuus of genius, is your 
unfading glory... .” 

The prose of The Herald of Literature is noticeably more direct 
and vigorous than that of earlier works, but Godwin’s poetic and 
dramatic criticism could only be considered very youthful, if it 
were not later evident that in such matters he had at all times very 
little taste, and that little learned almost by rote from his various 
friends. He praised most highly Sheridan’s improvements on Ben 
Jonson (in The Alchymist), and the latest volumes of Hayley. In 
historical criticism he was more successful. Gibbon’s history was 
‘‘a work that must constitute one of the greatest ornaments of 
the present age . . . we need not fear to class this performance with 
those that shall do lasting, perhaps immortal, honour, to the country 
by which they have been produced. But, like many other works 
of this elevated description, the time shall certainly come, when 
the history before us shall no longer be found, but in the libraries 
of the learned, and the cabinets of the curious. . . . The performance 
is not naturally calculated for general acceptance. It is, by the 
very tenor of its subject, interspersed with a thousand minute and 
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elaborate investigations, which, in spite of perspicuous method, and 
classical allusion, will deter the idle, and affright the gay.” 

The scepticism of Gibbon’s treatment of revealed religion 
caused Mrs. Hannah More to regard his history as ‘“‘a mass of 
mpiety and bad taste.’’ Godwin also considered his discussion of 
religion a little faulty, but for another reason. It was hardly possible 
that so ardent and so serious a young man could entirely admire 
or even entirely perceive the faint—sometimes not so faint— 
ironies of the great historian. ‘‘One word perhaps ought to be 
said,’’ his article concludes, ‘‘ respecting Mr. Gibbon’s treatment of 
Christianity. His wit is indeed by no means uniformly happy; as 
where for instance he tells us that the name of Le Bceuf is remark- 
ably apposite to the character of that antiquarian ; or where, speaking 
of the indefatigable diligence of Tillemont, he informs us, that 
‘the patient and sure-footed mule of the Alps may be trusted in 
the most slippery paths.’ But allowing everything for the happiness 
of his irony, and setting aside our private sentiments respecting 
the justice of its application, we cannot help thinking it incom- 
patible with the laws of history. For our own part, we frankly 
confess, that we have met with more than one passage, that has 
puzzled us whether it ought to be understood in jest or in earnest. 
The irony of a single word he must be a churl who would condemn; 
but the continuation of this figure in serious composition throws 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, into inextricable perplexity.” 

He got no money for The Herald of Literature, but soon after 
its appearance Murray offered him the task of writing for a political 
and historical monthly, The English Review. He had continuous 
employment at this for some years, but the most he could hope 
to make at it in a year was twenty-four guineas. This was the 
busiest period of his life, he said later. Besides his articles for The 
English Review, which cannot now be identified, he indexed, trans- 
lated and corrected the English of pamphlets by eminent politicians. 
The few pounds thus earned were augmented by hastily written 
and very transitory works of fiction, none of which can now be 
discovered to exist. ‘‘In the latter part of 1783 I wrote in ten days 
a novel entitled Damon and Delia, for which Hookham gave me five 
guineas, and a novel in three weeks called Italian Letters, purchased 
by Robinson for twenty guineas, and in the first four months of 
1784 a novel called Imogen, a Pastoral Romance, for which Lane 
gave me ten pounds.” Miss Amelia Alderson, writing to him in 1796, 
mentioned that Mrs. Sothren considered Italian Letters ‘vastly 
prettier’ than Caleb Williams, and it may be presumed that, unlike 
his later work, it contained no political or social interpolations. 
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“Notwithstanding these resources,’ he says, “ for the most 
part I did not eat my dinner without previously carrying my watch 
or my books to the pawnbroker to enable me to eat.” 


In his first years in London he became acquainted with two men 
who became his closest friends and in time his almost excessive 
admirers. The chief of them was Thomas Holcroft. This strange 
and admirable man, the son of a shoemaker, had passed in early 
life from one precarious occupation to another, living always in 
poverty and neglect, as stable-boy, cobbler—‘‘idling his time 
away in reading ’’—chorus-singer and actor. In 1777 he was playing 
small parts at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and by 1779 was 
started on an unusually profitable career as translator, dramatist, 
novelist and song-writer. In 1780 his novel, Alwyn, or The Gentleman 
Comedian, a satire on vegetarianism (then prominently supported 
by the eccentric scholar Joseph Ritson, whom Godwin was later 
to meet), was notably successful. In 1784 he attended ten per- 
formances of Le Mariage de Figaro in Paris, memorised it with the 
help of a friend, pirated it at Covent Garden as The Follies of a Day 
and made over six hundred pounds out of it. His own Road to Ruin 
held the stage for many years, and earned him a large amount; 
for his translation of the memoirs of Frederick IJ. he received, 
according to Hazlitt, twelve hundred pounds; and his publisher 
had given him (says the artist and diarist Farington) for his two 
volumes of Travels more than a thousand guineas before they 
appeared. With a little prudence or moderation he could easily 
have maintained himself and his family in comfort, but he was 
forever embarking on fantastic schemes of great promise, or suc- 
cumbing to constant temptations to enrich himself with costly 
luxuries. ‘‘ A fine-toned instrument, a curious book, or a masterly 
picture,’ Hazlitt says, ‘““were the baits which luxury always held 
Gutgton nines a 

No one was more typical of the age than Holcroft. ‘Nothing 
affects me but an abstract idea,’’ Hazlitt observed when knocked 
down by John Lamb. Holcroft could have made the remark much 
more truly. His mind was peculiarly susceptible to the enthusiasm 
for abstraction for which the latter part of the century is notorious, 
and his susceptibility was calculated and philosophic as well as 
temperamental. His favourite belief, more familiar now than then, 
was that pain is an illusion and that death and disease are due only 
to man’s mental weakness, and can and will be overcome. No one’s 
faith in French doctrine was more simple and undoubting, or more 
paradoxical: he believed implicitly in the perfect efficacy of calm 
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and unprejudiced reasoning, and he advocated it violently and with 
great prejudice. The simplicity of his faith was almost childlike. 
“A gentleman of the present age (Mr. H. the translator),” says a 
controversial pamphlet of the day, “being asked his opinion of 
Sir Isaac Newton, who was a firm believer in Revelation, replied, 
Sir Isaac Newton was no authority, because he was so prejudiced; 
and, upon being asked what he thought of his wonderful talents, 
which might exempt him from ordinary prejudices, he very candidly 
acknowledged that he was something superior to Jones, but not to 
be compared with Thelwall!” (two political agitators not particularly 
noted for intellect). 

Yet Holcroft had many admirable qualities. Lamb, who thought 
him “drearily dull,” and with a more simple dullness than Godwin’s, 
which was made endurable by affectation, honoured him for his 
sincerity and honesty, and Coleridge liked him “a thousand times 
better” than Godwin, when he first met the two, and thought he 
had much greater ability. ‘Fierce, hot, petulant, the very high 
priest of Atheism, he hates God ‘with all his heart, with all his 
mind, with all his soul, with all his strength.’ Every man not an 
atheist is only not a fool. ‘Dr. Priestley? There is a petitesse in his 
mind. Hartly? Pshaw! Godwin, sir, is a thousand times better 
metaphysician!’ But this intolerance is founded on benevolence.” 

His friendship for Godwin lasted twenty years, with frequent 
interruptions. He was irascible, harsh, impatient, severe in criticism 
and bitter in resentment. Godwin was very strong-willed and very 
self-centred, and although ten years younger was mortified by 
Holcroft’s invariably unfavourable criticism; and their relationship 
was entirely based on the important principle, logically derived from 
irrefutable premises, of Perfect Sincerity, from which they never 
deviated. In Godwin’s diary, begun in 1788, there are many notices of 
quarrels—not only with Holcroft—tersely set down as “démélés.”’ 

The first of Holcroft’s letters to be preserved characteristically 
concerns one of them, although antedating the diary. “I will 
certainly not fail you, God willing, on Tuesday,” he wrote; but 
before Tuesday changed his mind, and Godwin received the following 
note: ‘“‘Sir—I write to inform you that instead of seeing you at 
dinner to-morrow I desire never to see you more, being determined 
never to have any further intercourse with you of any kind... . 
I shall behave as becomes an honest and honourable man who 
remembers not only what is due to others, but himself. There are 
indelible irrevocable injuries that will not endure to be mentioned. 
Such is the one you have committed on the man who would have 


died to serve you.” 
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Holcroft was the second of Godwin’s four principal oral in- 
structors. When they first met he was not a republican, although 
already a student of what came to be called the New Philosophy; 
he was a sceptic indeed, but in politics displayed, Godwin felt, 
“the sentiments of a courtier.” Not until 1790 did Godwin, more 
advanced in worldly dissent, bring Holcroft to political enlighten- 
ment. But in his own theology Holcroft’s hard-mindedness caused 
an important change. He could not defend his Socinianism, and 
after ‘‘entertaining doubts”’ in 1785, even during a course of corre- 
spondence with Dr. Priestley, he became for the first time, in 1787, 
a “complete unbeliever.”” He owed more to Holcroft than his lack 
of belief. In the first twenty years of Holcroft’s adventurous life 
he had learned more of the world than Godwin ever knew; from 
him Godwin got a vicarious experience without which Political 
Justice would have been even more abstract. And as long as the two 
remained friends, Holcroft’s fiery energy stirred Godwin from what he 
liked to call his fearless tranquillity. “My mind, though fraught with 
sensibility,’ he wrote later, “and occasionally ardent and enthusi- 
astic, is perhaps in its genuine habits too tranquil and unimpassioned 
for successful composition, and stands greatly in need for stimulus 
and excitement. I am deeply indebted in this point to Holcroft.”’ 

James Marshal was not recorded as a principal oral instructor, 
but in a slighter capacity was equally valuable. They probably 
met in 1783. Marshal, like the philosopher, was translating, indexing 
and correcting for the publishers, but unlike him “lacked that 
originality of talent,’’ Godwin wrote thirty years later, “that the 
world has been good-natured enough to impute to me,”’ and remained 
all his life at the same work. Before Godwin became famous they 
formed an alliance, Godwin being leader and Marshal voluntary and 
valued subordinate, and on this basis lived together off and on for 
many years. In time Marshal came to act as amanuensis, secretary 
and literary agent. Godwin was “sensitive, proud and shy,” says 
his daughter Mrs. Shelley, and “often found the more sociable 
and insinuating manners of his friend of use in transacting matters 
of business with editors and publishers.” Marshal’s manners were 
not always insinuating, for he also was converted to Perfect Sincerity. 
He was generous and tireless in the alleviation of distress, and in 
the course of many years obtained a peculiar and thorough familiarity 
with the processes of such alleviation, of which Godwin among 
others was to avail himself. He was well liked by Lamb, who doubly 
immortalised him, as Godwin’s friend “M.” at the famous perform- 
ance of Antonio in 1800, and as the man who went to sleep “when 
the ‘Ancient Mariner’ was reading.” 
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Although his employment and resources were extremely un- 
certain, in the spring of 1784 Godwin thought for a while of marry- 
ing. It was the first of many characteristic and curious affairs. 
Doubting the extent of his acquaintanceship or the value of his 
judgment, he commissioned his sister Hannah to select him a wife. 
She replied to his proposal with alacrity. It was apparently a 
subject about which she had often thought, and she had already 
in mind a young lady “in every sense formed,” she wrote, “to make 
one of your disposition really happy. She has a pleasing voice, with 
which she accompanies her musical instrument with judgment. 
She has an easy politeness in her manners, neither free nor reserved. 
She is a good housekeeper and a good economist, and yet of a 
generous disposition.” For her “internal accomplishments” Miss 
Godwin could speak “‘still more highly,” for she had ‘good sense 
without vanity, penetrating judgment without a disposition to 
satire, and good nature and humility,” with “about as much religion 
as my William likes.” “I have no certain knowledge of her fortune,” 
Miss Godwin concluded, “but that I leave for you to learn. I only 
know her father has been many years engaged in an employment 
which brings in £500 or {600 per ann., and Miss Gay is his only 
child. Mr. Gay is very much of a gentleman, though one whom you 
would say savours too much of Methodism. .. .” 

“What do you say now, my dear William, to my living with 
you? ...Oh my dear brother, how I please myself with the thought 
of living with you; you will read to me sometimes when I am at 
work (will you not?) and instruct me, and make me a clever girl. 
—I am, with all my failings, your affectionate sister. . . .” 

The affair was not so pressing. After several months Godwin 
asked his sister about Miss Gay’s age and opinions, and called on 
her two months later. In the following year he wrote Hannah the 
result of his inspection. “You have seen Miss Gay,” she replied 
in February 1785. “ You are not struck with her, but do not think 
it impossible for you to like her well enough to make certain pro- 
posals after a time: let me know the results of your next interview. 
I wish to know your sentiments. If you do not approve of her for 
a wife, but wish to make her your intimate friend, trust me she is 
worth the trouble it may cost you.” 

Godwin appears not to have thought so, and to have made no 
answer to Hannah’s proposal to live with him. She had acted with 
too great precipitance and assurance, for which he was extensively 
blamed. “Am very sorry for poor Miss Gay,’”’ Mrs. Sothren wrote 
him, four years later; ‘‘she is a great favourite of mine, I think 


her an amiable young lady.” 


IV 
JOURNALISM AND EDUCATION 


In a short time his position was much improved. The historical 
articles that he wrote each month for The English Review brought 
him a more valuable connection in 1785 with a new magazine, The 
Political Herald. During the short existence of this journal, which 
was in effect a Whig organ, he wrote a number of uninteresting 
political and historical essays, possibly those over the signature 
“Tenotus,’’ which contain some internal likenesses to his early 
style. They consist, as nearly all The Political Herald’s articles, of 
conventional attacks on Pitt and conventional eulogies of Fox 
and Sheridan, in the form of Sketches of the Present Times, and 
The Present State of Civil Liberty in the World. Their value was 
slight, but they made him acquainted with men of note, and led 
to more important work. At the end of 1786, when The Political 
Herald was forced to discontinue publication, the Fox party 
attempted to revive it and offered Godwin the editorship. He had 
several interviews with Sheridan, who urged him to accept; but 
he was confident of his ability, it seemed to him that the position 
involved the loss of his independence and he declined it. The incident 
had tangible results, for through Sheridan he met many of the 
Whigs whose acquaintanceship he afterwards valued. He was 
particularly pleased by meeting “ Mr. Canning, then an Eton school- 
boy, just become known to the public by the paper of the Micro- 
cosm,’’ who was “very pressing” with him for the cultivation of 
his acquaintance. 

In the same year Dr. Kippis again lessened the uncertainty of 
his employment. Kippis had added to his already considerable 
ventures the New Annual Register, a yearly review of history and 
politics that included also a little original poetry and a little criti- 
cism. Its political policy was liberal, and even (before the French 
Revolution) radical; its chief purpose, in fact, was to offset the 
conservative Annual Register. At Kippis’s recommendation Robinson 
(its publisher) gave Godwin the writing of the historical section. 
It was a responsible task. The Registers were widely read, and 
written mostly by men of established reputation. During three 
years of his connection with it Godwin’s rival on the Annual Register 
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was Edmund Burke, and when he was able to give the position up, 
Kippis himself took it. 

In 1787 the solitary pupil disappeared into St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. In the next year Mr. Cooper, a distant relative of 
Mrs. Anna Godwin, died, his family was left in poverty, and Godwin 
took to live with Marshal and himself Thomas Cooper, a boy of 
twelve. In doing so he was combining a benevolent act and an 
educational experiment; he instantly set to work, with great earnest- 
ness and care, to prove as thoroughly as he could the famous maxim 
of his own teacher, l’éducation peut tout. To his chagrin the result 
appeared decidedly unsatisfactory. But in this instance his faith 
in theory was stronger than his faith in himself; with a definite 
failure to explain, he kept his belief in the unlimited power of 
education, and candidly admitted his own total unfitness for teaching. 

The principles on which he tried to prove the maxim of Helvétius 
were excellent. ““Suaviter, oh! suaviter,” says a note of his experi- 
ment, ‘‘sed fortiter excita mentem.”’ His memoranda were intended 


strongly to exhort himself. ““Let me . . . aim at gentleness, kindness, 
cordiality.”’ ‘‘Not to impute affected ignorance, lequel n’existe pas. 
Not to impute dulness, stupidity.’’ ““Do not impute intentional 


error, lequel n’existe pas.” “Give energy, and mental exertion will 
always have attraction enough.” ““He ought to love study, science, 
improvement.” “Is not his temper embittered by sternness? ie. 
over-exactness in lessons and propensity to play the censor on 
trivial occasions?”’ But he was then incapable of suavity, and 
Cooper was independent and high-spirited and quickly resented 
the manner of his instruction. He also made notes on his education, 
but they were enumerations of Godwin’s failures “in wisdom of 
contrivance” (as Political Justice says) “or conciliation of manner, 
oreporn. “A foolish wretch,” “a Brute,” “a Viper,” “a Tiger,’ 
were among Godwin’s epithets of remonstrance. “He would thrash 
me.” “I have no proper feelings.” “He went out merely to avoid 
meee. 

These notes he surreptitiously brought to Godwin’s notice. It 
was the earliest occasion on which Godwin felt himself more at ease, 
for all his power of impassionate discussion, in writing than in 
speaking. Although they lived in the same house he sent Cooper a 
long letter of praise and explanation. “My dear boy,” he wrote, 
“T am more pleased than displeased with the paper I have just 
seen. .. . I was in hopes that it was written on purpose for me to 
see; for I love confidence, and there are some things that perhaps 
you could scarcely say to me by word of mouth.” Cooper had not 
a friend on earth more capable of advising and guiding him, or so 
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ardently desirous of his welfare. “There is in this paper a degree 
of sensibility that has great merit. The love of independency and 
dislike of unjust treatment is the source of a thousand virtues. 
If while you are necessarily dependent on me I treat you with 
heaviness and unkindness, it is natural you should have a painful 
feeling of it. But harshness and unkindness are relative. The appear- 
ance of them may be the fruits of the greatest kindness. In fact, 
can my conduct towards you spring from any but an ardent desire 
to be of service to you? I am poor, and with considerable labour 
maintain my little family; yet I am willing to spend my money 
upon your wants and pleasures. My time is of the utmost value to 
me; yet I bestow a large portion of it upon your improvement. 
Supposing I should be mistaken in any part of my conduct towards 
you, can it spring from anything but motives of kindness?” 

Cooper stayed with Godwin for five years, and set out, probably 
at Holcroft’s advice, to make his fortune on the stage. After some 
years with strolling companies, during which Godwin helped him 
with small sums, he emigrated to America and eventually became 
one of the leading American actors. There the diarist Farington’s 
friend Erskine saw him in 1802; he had a fine person and great 
powers, he said, but was dissipated. ‘“He was a pupil of Godwin, 
who proposed to educate him to be an Author, but that is a pro- 
fession not to be assumed at Will.” He probably experienced more 
than unwise contrivance and ill-calculated conciliation while he 
was Godwin’s pupil, for in later years he followed the philosopher’s 
successes with pleasure and pride. 

Godwin’s faith in the supreme efficacy of education was un- 
changed. If teaching fails, he said many times in later works, the 
fault is always in the teacher. ‘Children are a sort of raw material 
put into our hands,” says Political Justice, ‘a ductile and yielding 
substance which if we do not ultimately mould it in conformity 
to our wishes, it is because we throw away the power committed 
to us, by the folly with which we are accustomed to exert it.’ But 
when Cooper had become famous the philosopher looked on his 
work with a little more approval. “I have again and again been 
hopeless concerning the children with whom I have voluntarily, 
or by the laws of society, been concerned,” he wrote in 1812 to a 
greater pupil. ‘Seeds of intellect and knowledge, seeds of moral 
judgment and conduct, I have sown; but the soil for a long time 
seemed ungrateful to the tiller’s care. It was not so; the happiest 
operations were going on quietly and unobserved, and at the moment 
when it was of the most importance, they unfolded themselves to 
the delight of every beholder.” 
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For his work on the New Annual Register he received a salary 
of sixty pounds. This was more than half of his yearly expenses, 
and he was able to write fewer fugitive pieces and to devote himself 
more regularly to general reading and metaphysical study. The 
Register itself required a good deal of study, for a part of his work 
was the continuation of its: History of Knowledge, Learning and 
Taste in Great Britain. Apart from that he read systematically in 
the classics, political speculators, ethical theorists, French and 
English literature. The steady and inordinate seriousness of his 
study during the few years before the French Revolution is curi- 
ously described in a clever satirical novel of a later period, the 
elder D’Israeli’s Vaurien (1797), in which he is pictured, with 
some exaggeration, as “Mr. Subtile, the greatest philosopher of 
the world.”’ 

“Subtile was no idler,” says D’Israeli; ‘he had exalted his 
imagination with certain romances, vulgarly termed the Roman 
histories; and with an intense delight for speculative notions, 
plunged far and wide into the interminable discussions of meta- 
physics. Talents, like his, merit an encouragement they do not 
easily find. 

“Subtile devoted his days and his nights to the study of meta- 
physics; and his literary industry was at length rewarded with that 
perfection of talent which is designated by the term, of metaphysical 
genius; subtility, acuteness, and profundity, without imagination, 
sensibility, and amenity. 

“From the unmetaphysical conversations and irregular argu- 
ments of ordinary society, he sought a voluntary seclusion. He 
practised, in great perfection, the virtues of a simplicity of manners, 
an habitual veracity, and an extreme frugality, the stern virtues 
of a haughty poverty. His pen, chaste in its labours, was polluted 
by no infamous traffic of low ideas; he meditated on the sublime 
philosophy of Antoninus, the condensed and sententious moralities 
of Seneca, and the unimpassioned and patient fortitude of Epic- 
tetus; but he thought too favourably of a frivolous age, when he 
imagined that we desired only to be instructed. The petty resources 
derived from one of our literary journals were more productive than 
the united wisdom of Seneca and Epictetus. 

“Ten years he consumed in a solitary garret, in a state partaking 
more of intellect than sense. He learnt to reason, but he forgot to 
feel. An habitual melancholy pervaded his gloomy habits. His 
acrid blood and rigid nerves were agitated by no sweet emotions; 
he knew not the softening confidence of love, nor the cheerful 
consolations of friendship; but he calculated the passions and 
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judged them when they hardened into immobility; that is, he 
viewed them when they ceased.” 

The caricature was least true to its original, and most faithful 
to the popular contemporary and historical idea of Godwin, in 
denying him the cheerful consolations of friendship. His blood was 
never entirely acrid. Later he was agitated by the sweet emotions, 
and knew even the softening confidence of love; and before the 
Revolution, when he had only a few friends and knew no women 
outside of his family, he was not particularly ascetic or unsociable. 
He was continually in company with Marshal and Holcroft, or 
with Fawcett, one of whose adventures with him is recorded in 
Holcroft’s diary, doubtless because of its philosophic implications. 
Godwin himself told the story at a dinner with Holcroft and others 
in 17908. “Godwin mentioned a Mr. R: , whom he and Mr. Fawcet, 
on a pedestrian ramble, went to visit at Ipswich, Godwin saying 
that perhaps he would give them beds; if not he would ask them to 
supper, and besides, they should have the pleasure of seeing the 
beautiful Cicely, his daughter. They went, stayed some time, but 
received no invitation. When they came away Mr. Fawcet said 
he had three questions to ask Mr. Godwin—how he liked his supper, 
how he liked his bed, and how he liked Miss Cicely (who had not 
appeared) ? This occasioned me to remark,” Holcroft philosophically 
added, ‘that the fault was probably not in the host but in the 
hypocrisy of our manners, and that they ought to have freely said 
they wanted a supper, beds and to see Miss Cicely.” 


By 1788 his work for the Whig reviews and the liberal publishers 
was beginning to bring him to the notice of influential and inter- 
esting people. In the diary occur many new names, almost without 
exception those of liberal or radical speculators. He went frequently 
to the home of Helen Maria Williams, met Thomas Brand Hollis 
and Dr. Priestley, attended the trial of Warren Hastings, dined at 
the publisher Cadell’s on Gibbon’s day of publication. In the mean- 
time he augmented in some way the sixty guineas that the New 
Annual Register brought him, closely followed the movements for 
political reform (in 1788 becoming very active), and continued his 
studies patiently and tirelessly. He had not forgotten that his 
purpose was to become a famous man, and he earnestly gathered 
materials until the time came for using them. 

It came in the following year. When the French Revolution 
broke out in 1789 there was no mind upon which it had a greater 
effect, and few to which it brought the possibility of greater accom- 
plishment. If it or a similar event had not occurred, it is not likely 
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that he would ever have become as eminent as he wished; it would 
be difficult to conceive of another event for which disposition, 
training and association had equally prepared him. He had been 
painstakingly educated to use his independent reason and to dissent 
whenever possible from established beliefs. He was thoroughly 
grounded in the political and ethical theories of Rousseau, d’Holbach 
and Helvétius, and his mind was vigorous, reflective and imaginative. 
Since his arrival in London scarcely one of his friends, even among 
the actors and playwrights to whom Holcroft had introduced him, 
was not in entire (and usually fervent) accord with whatever was 
new, liberal and abstract. There was needed only a strong incentive 
and a particular aim, and as an early article on him says, “something 
was to be expected from him.” 

His early training at the same time had given him some less 
meritorious qualities, from which also something was to be expected. 
At thirty-three he was widely read and could write with considerable 
power, but he was painfully devoid of humour and of taste. He 
possessed many of the social virtues, and indeed was of a kindly and 
generous disposition, personally as well as philosophically; but he 
was already inclined to be pedantic, dictatorial and overbearing. 
He was opinionated in argument, dull in conversation, inordinately 
vain and susceptible to the grossest flattery; and he had a naive 
admiration for those superior to him in birth or wealth that was 
characteristic of him throughout his life. Indeed, his amiable and 
estimable personal qualities have very little record at any time of 
his life, except in the otherwise inexplicable friendship of such men 
as Coleridge, Curran and Charles Lamb, and the attraction he 
appears to have had, a few years later, for many charming and 
beautiful women. 


V 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The man who has nothing to provide for but his animal wants, scarcely ever 
shakes off the lethargy of his mind; but the love of honour hurries us on to the most 
incredible achievements.—The Inquirer. 


From the outbreak of the French Revolution in June 1789 to the 
appearance of Edmund Burke’s Reflections in November 1790, 
thinking people in England, profoundly moved, were inclined to 
regard the Revolution with generous sympathy. It was hailed by 
more than enthusiastic young men at the universities. No one 
could look forward to Robespierre and the Terror of 1793 and 1794, 
and there seemed to be involved nothing more catastrophic than 
that France had at last decided to share in the glorious constitu- 
tional liberty characteristic of England since 1688. Even those who 
held most firmly to their king and constitution felt it was no more 
than decent, British and Christian to approve of the attempt of 
honest Frenchmen to obtain better government. “. . . Everyone 
rejoiced in it,’’ says Crabb Robinson, “as an event of great promise, 
and that popery and absolute government were both to be de- 
stroyed.”” The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, to take an extreme 
example, issued a proclamation acclaiming the capture of the 
Bastille. 

To the genuine disciples of Rousseau and Helvétius the Revolu- 
tion seemed an event of unparalleled significance, and, if there had 
been a divinity, a divine manifestation. In the excitement of the 
hour immediate causes of the Revolution were disregarded; it was 
conceived to be an unequalled triumph of theory. Immutable Truth 
had verified the doctrine that Reason had enormous power over the 
actions of man. The faith of Godwin, Holcroft and Fawcett in the 
supreme power of Education and Legislation, in the accessibility 
of Truth and in the infinite Perfectibility of Man, became an 
ingenuous confidence, difficult to understand in an age of little 
enthusiasm for abstractions. There were individual differences— 
Godwin, a student of Hume as well as of the romantic politicians, 
was not a believer in Natural Rights or the Social Contract, and 
only sentimentally in the bow sauvage or the Return to Nature— 
but in the most important thesis of revolutionary speculators, the 
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unlimited power of reason, they were united in an implicit and 
arbitrary enthusiasm. When “the principles of Gallic republicanism 
were yet in their infancy,’’ Godwin wrote later, “the friends of 
innovation were somewhat too imperious in their tone. Their minds 
were in a state of exaltation and ferment. They were too impatient 
and impetuous. There was something in their sternness that savoured 
of barbarism.” 

He was less susceptible to enthusiasm than Holcroft, although 
his “heart beat high,”’ says a note in the diary, “with great swelling 
sentiments of Liberty.’’ He thought later that even at this time 
he was far from approving all he saw in the Revolution. From the 
time of his reading of Rollin in Mr. Newton’s library the sentiment 
of Liberty was enough to make his heart beat high, but by nature 
and training he was cautious and disposed to inquire minutely 
into consequences. “I never for a moment ceased to disapprove of 
mob government and violence, and the impulses which men collected 
together in multitudes produce on each other. I desired such political 
changes only as should flow purely from the clear light of the under- 
standing, and the erect and generous feelings of the heart.’ He 
felt that the extravagance of Holcroft and other friends—Fawcett’s 
death was believed to have been caused by disappointment at the 
failure of the Revolution—made it incumbent on him to be more 
than usually calm and impassionate. He decided to follow the progress 
of events in France with as much scepticism as he could command, 
and continually to balance enthusiasm for liberty with the know- 
ledge that men in groups are inherently apt to be carried into 
excesses. 

From this time on his study for some years was confined almost 
wholly to politics. He met many of the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the Revolution, none of its opponents, and attended many 
meetings of the political societies, to none of which, however, could 
his principles permit him to belong. He was present at the Old 
Jewry on 4 November 1789 at the famous meeting of the Revolution 
Society to which Dr. Price preached his sermon “On the Love of Our 
Country,” stoutly reaffirming the principles supposed to have been 
forever established by the Glorious Revolution: the right of the 
people to worship as they chose, to resist power when abused, and 
to choose their rulers, dismiss them for misconduct and form a 
government for themselves. Dining with the Society he met Dr. 
Rees, with whom he had once argued at Hoxton on the duration 
of hell-torment. There too was a more famous man, already a 
veteran of liberal conflicts, John Horne Tooke the former associate 
of Wilkes. Godwin came to be intimate with Tooke, whom he con- 
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sidered one of the most remarkable men of the time. It was he who 
(as Parson Horne) had sent Benjamin Franklin a hundred pounds 
from the Constitutional Society for ‘the widows and orphans of 
our beloved American fellow-subjects inhumanly murdered by the 
king’s troops at or near Lexington and Concord”—for which he 
had served a year’s imprisonment and paid two hundred pounds 
fine. ‘A keen iron man,” Coleridge called him, Tooke was particularly 
admirable for many qualities that Godwin would have liked to 
possess: his trenchant wit, the easy haughtiness of his manner, his 
great resourcefulness in controversy, his unshakable urbanity and 
effrontery. He soon conceived and maintained a poor opinion of 
Godwin, was “always making a butt” of him, said Coleridge, 
who felt that nevertheless Godwin “had that in him that Tooke 
could never have understood.” 

The philosopher was never a member of any society of a public 
nature, but apparently was closely connected, as an observer, with 
several. It seems possible that he was used occasionally as secretary. 
His papers contain, in Marshal’s writing, the draft of a communi- 
cation to the French republicans. “We join with you, gentlemen, 
in the most ardent wishes that that freedom which for several 
centuries appeared to have fixed her last retreat in the island of 
our birth, may, by your example, be diffused over Europe and the 
world. So admirable and illustrious an example cannot be lost. The 
proceedings of the people of France will secure tranquillity and all 
the virtues of patriotism to themselves, and a dawn of justice and 
moderation to surrounding nations. .. .” 

He felt that for such activities he was gradually coming to be 
respected by prominent members of the societies. ‘“We are parti- 
cularly fortunate in having you among us,” the diary records one 
of them as saying; “it is having the best cause countenanced by 
the men by whom we most wish to see it supported.’’ On another 
occasion he was greatly pleased by Sheridan’s remark, “ You ought 
to be in Parliament.” For.a while he contemplated political activity, 
in spite of his devotion to Immutable Truth, but was restrained 
by his consciousness of what he later liked to call his inaptitude 
at practical affairs. He felt that he was purely of a contemplative 
cast and had no genius for the business of the world. It seems 
possible that he misjudged his ability, for later, when circumstances 
forced him to interest himself in affairs, he showed a peculiar and 
surprising efficiency. 

It is doubtful if he would have done so in Parliament. He belonged 
a little later to a private debating society that met once a week to 
discuss such subjects as Fame, Tribunes, Marriage, Incest and 
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A God. “William Godwin and Thomas Holcroft were among the 
most powerful and admired writers of the day,” says the memoir 
of the political agitator John Binns. “Their style (for example, 
read Caleb Williams and Hugh Trevor) was vigorous and captivating, 
yet they were among the most diffuse and tiresome of speakers. 
So prolix were these gentlemen, that a committee of the society 
was instructed to buy, and did buy two fifteen-minute glasses, the 
society having adopted a rule, that no member should speak for 
a longer time. I have no recollection to have seen either of these 
glasses turned when any member other than Godwin or Holcroft 
rose to speak.” 

In 1791 came the “main crisis,” says the diary, of his life. An 
application in the preceding year for a position in the British 
Museum was unsuccessful, and a tragedy on the story of St. Dunstan, 
in which he proposed to ‘develop the great springs of human 
passions”’ and simultaneously to inculcate the principles on which 
he “apprehended the welfare of the human race to depend,” was 
so unsatisfactory that he destroyed it. But in May 1791 he conceived 
the idea of the work that made him famous. 

The conservative attack on “Gallic republicanism”’ had already 
begun. It has been said that in France before the Revolution it 
was impossible to defend the existing order; in November 1790 
Edmund Burke’s Reflections showed that in England it could still 
be attempted. The propertied classes were already suspicious, 
offended and a little alarmed, and among them Burke’s richly 
eloquent defence of conservatism was widely read and applauded. 
_ It was ‘“‘a book that every gentleman ought to read,” said the king 

as he distributed copies elegantly bound in morocco to his favourite 
courtiers. From the liberal side came a storm of protest. The first 
reply to Burke, Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights 
of Men, two editions of which appeared before the year was out, 
was closely followed by many others; and in March 1791 all of 
them were eclipsed by one of the most famous and most widely 
read of all political pamphlets, Tom Paine’s Rights of Man. The 
manuscript had been given to a committee composed of Holcroft, 
Thomas Brand Hollis and Godwin, who printed it only with some 
- difficulty, many publishers having been intimidated. “We don’t 
sell it—Oh no—” says a note from Holcroft to Godwin on its 
appearance. ‘‘. . . Hey for the New Jerusalem! The Millennium! 
And peace and eternal beatitude be unto the soul of Thomas Paine.” 

There is no reason to doubt that Godwin approved of the sub- 
stance of Paine’s pamphlet, and admired its shrewdness and vigour. 
And yet Paine, able and distinguished as he was in the service of 
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liberty, was hardly a philosopher. It is significant that Godwin 
nearly always referred to Burke as ‘“‘Mr. Burke” and to Paine as 
“Tom Paine,” a distinction due at least as much to the difference 
in the tone and spirit of their work as to their difference in social 
station. It was plain to him that the crux of the matter lay not 
in taxation and representation, or in constitutions and charters, but 
in Truth, Reason and Education; and that consequently the scope 
of the Rights of Man was insufficient for the needs of the time. 
There began to take form in his mind a work that would philoso- 
phically “place the principles of politics on an immovable basis,” 
not only for his own but for all ages. 

He earnestly and carefully revolved the matter in his mind, 
discussed it at length with Holcroft, Marshal and other friends, and 
in June proposed to the publisher Robinson that he should write 
a treatise on Political Principles. On 10 July 1791, Robinson agreed 
to publish on very liberal terms a book that it was then decided 
should be called Political Justice. In September Godwin gave up 
his position on the New Annual Register (“and abdicated, I hope 
for ever,’ says the diary, “the task of performing a literary labour, 
the nature of which should be dictated by anything but the prompt- 
ings of my own mind’’), and set to work deliberately but with great 
enthusiasm, and with the “imagination of ‘hewing a stone from 
the rock’ which, by its inherent energy and weight, should overbear 
and annihilate all opposition.”’ Political Justice was not to be an 
ephemeral document. In the two great revolutions of the century 
he had been given important material that former writers had not 
possessed, and with his great faith in his intellectual powers he had 
no doubt that he would be able entirely to supplant Montesquieu. 

Living very sparingly—with Robinson advancing all of his 
expenses—he worked with the utmost care and thoroughness, 
taking extraordinary pains to make what he had to say as clear 
and vigorous as he could make it. “It has been my lot,” he wrote 
some time later, “to have occasional intercourse with some of those 
who consider themselves as profound, who deliver their oracles 
in obscure phraseology, and who make it their boast that few men 
can understand them, and those few only through a process of 
abstract reflection and by means of unwearied application.” This 
was undoubtedly an account of the method of his friend Coleridge. 
His own was the opposite. “I felt that I had nothing to say, that 
it should be very difficult to understand. I resolved, if I could help 
it, not to ‘darken counsel by words without knowledge.’” It was 
an aim difficult to hold, for he had been accustomed for some years 
to write hastily and carelessly. He sometimes wrote a single para- 
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graph in a day, never more than six or seven pages, and often spent 
a day at revising. But his days were short, for he felt that “the 
bow of the mind cannot be always bent.’’ At the same time the 
sedentary habits of thirty years began to tell. He had “an attack 
of vertigo, accompanied with extreme costiveness,”’ says the diary, 
and discovered that his health would not permit continued close 
application. He limited his work to four and sometimes to two 
hours a day. 

He was thus able to take part occasionally in the more prac- 
tical manifestations of reforming zeal. “On the 29th of April in 
this year Mr. Holcroft and I wrote two anonymous letters, he to 
Mr. Fox, and I to Mr. Sheridan. Mr. Fox, in the debate on the bill 
for giving a new constitution to Canada, had said that he would not 
be the man to propose the abolition of a House of Lords in a country 
where such a power was already established; but as little would 
he be the man to recommend the introduction of such a power 
where it was not.’ Truth being Truth under all circumstances, 
Godwin naturally could not agree. He sent his letter, the object 
of which was to excite Sheridan to “persevere gravely and in- 
flexibly” in his sympathy, anonymously as from “a well-known 
literary character.” “Does truth alter its nature by crossing the 
Straits, and become falsehood? Are men entitled to perfect equality 
in France, and is it just to deprive them of it in England... .?” 

His anonymous designation of himself was not as completely 
unjustified as it at first seems. The nature of his work soon became 
known, and he was pleased to find that for some time before it was 
published he was considered a man of unusual ability. This strange 
notoriety led to many acquaintanceships and a few friendships 
with remarkable people, some of which were more important to 
him than he then realised. “During this year,” he wrote in 1792, 
“T was in the singular situation of an author, possessing some 
degree of fame for a work still unfinished and unseen. I was intro- 
duced on this ground to Mr. Mackintosh, David Williams, Joel 
Barlow, and others, and with these gentlemen, together with a 
Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Holcroft, had occasional meetings, in which 
the principles of my work were discussed.’’ Nicholson was a mathe- 
matician and engineer connected in a business capacity with the 
benevolent potter Thomas Wedgwood; Joel Barlow, the American 
poet and realtor, became Thomas Jefferson’s adviser and confidential 
agent; Williams was a noted writer of radical pamphlets and 
founder of a society for indigent authors. 

James Mackintosh was once a more celebrated man. For his 
Vindiciae Gallicae, a clever legalistic assault on Burke, he had been 
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made an honorary citizen of France, and William Taylor of Norwich 
had written him a bad sonnet. His ability was greatly admired. 
His memory was powerful and his conversation brilliant, but he 
was a little subject to midnight revelry and very much to pro- 
tracted indolence, and like Coleridge produced nothing that his 
friends thought commensurate with his gifts. His enemies thought 
him a man of acquired rather than of original parts. “A clever 
scholastic man,’”’ Coleridge described him to Hazlitt, “a master 
of the topics . . . the ready warehouseman of letters, who knew 
exactly where to lay his hand on what he wanted, though the goods 
were not his own.” In 1792 Mackintosh was young, rebellious and 
firmly attached to the cause of reform; but nice judges of honour 
believed he had too keen an eye for his own advantage. Men of 
such diverse opinions as Lamb, Parr, Porson, Coleridge, Southey 
and Hazlitt were united in disliking and distrusting him. Porson 
said of him that he “meant to have Interest on his Principle,” 
and he was the subject of Lamb’s bitter epigram that killed the 
Albion, in which Lamb was “pulling down the Government,” and 
of Coleridge’s vulgar but spirited satire The Two Round Spaces on 
the Tombstone. 

Of other friends little but the names remain. The third of 
Godwin’s “principal oral instructors”’ was George Dyson, who came 
for a while to rival Holcroft and Marshal in intimacy. At a dinner 
of the “Anti-Tests” Godwin met John Fell, whom he later intro- 
duced to Lamb, and through Fell met John Fenwick, who also 
became one of Lamb’s “friendly harpies”’ some years later. They 
were all republicans, and in his visits, teas, dinners or suppers, of 
which the diary records a great number, the subjects of conver- 
sation were invariably either political events in France or the 
various immutable principles of Immutable Truth. “Dyson at tea; 
talk of ancient virtue, and respect for other men’s judgment.” 
“Tea at Barlow’s . . . talk of self-love, sympathy, and perfectibility, 
individual and general.” “Sup at Nicholson’s, talk of ideal unity.” 
“Dyson and Dibdin call; talk of virtue and disinterest.’ He was 
perhaps also an occasional visitor at the publisher Johnson’s weekly 
dinners at 72 St. Paul’s Churchyard, where he may have met 
Priestley, Fuseli and Paine, and (according to Gilchrist’s interesting 
but unreliable biography) William Blake, whom Gilchrist says 
“got on ill” with Godwin and liked him worse. The two were the 
opposite extremes of eighteenth-century thought, but had much 
in common, Blake advocating Enthusiasm very rationally, Godwin 
advocating Reason with great enthusiasm. 

A well-authenticated and important meeting at which Blake 
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was not present occurred at Johnson’s on Sunday, 13 November 
1791, the day on which virtue and disinterest had been discussed. 
In the evening Godwin dined there “with Paine, Shovet (2?) and 
Wolstencraft,’”’ and talked of “ monarchy, Tooke, Johnson, Voltaire, 
pursuits and religion.’”’ It was his first meeting with Mary Woll- 
stonecraft. They parted, Godwin said, “mutually displeased with 
each other.”’ Of her works he had read only a little of the reply to 
Burke, and he had been displeased with it; it contained a good 
many minor faults of composition, and its tone was not very respect- 
ful. He therefore had no desire to hear Mrs. Wollstonecraft, and 
on the other hand was curious to hear Paine, whom he also had never 
met. But Paine was not a brilliant talker, Mrs. Wollstonecraft was, 
the discussion came to be entirely between Godwin and her, and 
they disagreed. She “had acquired, in a very blameable degree,” 
Godwin wrote later, “the practice of seeing everything on the 
gloomy side, and bestowing censure with a plentiful hand, where 
circumstances were in any degree doubtful. I, on the contrary, had 
a strong propensity to favourable construction, and, particularly 
where I found unequivocal marks of genius, strongly inclined to 
the supposition of generous and manly virtue. .. . Mary was at last 
provoked to tell me that praise, lavished in the way I lavished it, 
could do no credit either to the commended or the commender.” 

It appeared at the same time that her religious beliefs more 
nearly coincided with his, but whatever good effect that may have 
had was dispelled by her completely unfavourable reception of 
him. “. . . I did her the justice,” his description of their meeting 
concludes, ‘‘in giving an account of the conversation to a party in 
which I supped, though I was not sparing of my blame, to yield her 
the praise of a person of active and independent thinking. On her 
side she did me no part of what perhaps I considered as justice.” 
They met a few times before she went to France in 1792, but “made 
a very small degree of progress towards a cordial acquaintance.” 

His interest in Mrs. Wollstonecraft was probably the less because 
of his meeting, at about the same time, with a once more famous 
woman, Elizabeth Inchbald, with whom he was interestingly 
acquainted off and on for nearly thirty years. Mary Wollstonecraft 
needs no description in an age in which she has found sympathetic 
historians. In the revolutionary decade and long afterwards it was 
never doubted that Mrs. Inchbald’s Simple Story and Nature and 
Art were among the few works of the time that were certain of 
remembrance. But time is noted for its irony. Mrs. Wollstonecraft, 
inferior to Mrs. Inchbald as a writer, is read as a pioneer of feminism, 
the dull horrors of Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk Lewis are read as types 
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of a school, and Mrs. Inchbald’s works are reprinted chiefly as 
a scholarly task. 

It was not solely as a writer that Godwin esteemed her. Her 
unusual attractiveness and the wit and charm of her conversation 
are still preserved in many a contemporary account. She was three 
years older than Godwin, had gone on the stage in her early youth, 
was married at nineteen and widowed at twenty-five. She supported 
herself for a time by playing small parts—“ there can be little doubt 
of her respectable utility as an actress,” says a contemporary— 
but a slight stammer, which did not detract, contemporaries felt, 
from her charm, gave very little chance of advancement in the 
theatre. In despair she tried her hand at writing farces, which 
became among the most popular of the day. By 1792 she was 
independent and famous. She lived with simplicity, for many 
relatives were dependent upon her, but it was a picturesque sim- 
plicity. ““Her place in society,’ says an early biographer, “was 
exactly where she chose it should be. The highest ranks of nobility 
were proud of her visits, and their coronets were seen waiting at 
the door of her lodgings, to bear her, from household toil, to take 
the airing of luxury and pride. Yet she never forgot her humble 
connections; and her feeling soul never considered the station of 
the afflicted.” Her life was thus spent in alternation between privation 
and luxury, which her character reflected. Fond of pleasure and 
extravagance and invariably prudent in her own conduct, she was 
generous to others and parsimonious to herself, careless of her 
beauty and very vain of it. 

In 1790 Godwin had read the manuscript of her Simple Story 
for the publisher, and in 1792 they became acquainted when other 
of her manuscripts were given to him. In his criticisms she found 
“much tenderness mixed with justice,’’ says a letter, and they were 
soon on intimate terms. She seemed to him “a piquante mixture 
between a lady and a milkmaid,” a judgment perhaps as much due 
to the sharpness of her wit and her freedom of speech as to the 
diversity of her social positions. But for some time the sharpness 
of her wit was not directed against him, and they got along very 
well. She was “susceptible to the softer feelings,” says Mrs. Shelley’s 
account, although “she could guard herself against passion”’; 
and was “apt to fall in love, and desirous to marry.”’ “She might 
even have been called a flirt,” adds Mrs. Shelley, whose first-hand 
knowledge of her may be assumed to have come from Godwin. 
“The tragedy of her life was that the men who loved and admired 
her were too worldly to take an actress and a poor author, however 
lovely and charming, for a wife.’ There seems no doubt, however, 
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that Godwin on at least one occasion would have done so if he 
had been able. 


By the end of 1792 he had completed the Enquiry concerning 
the Principles of Political Justice, to which he had devoted “with 
unusual ardour” the steady labour of sixteen months. The Preface 
was dated 7 January 1793; by February the book was in the shops. 
If he could have done so, his preface said, he would have given more 
time to the work; “but the state of the public mind and of the 
general interests of the species, operated as a strong inducement 
in favour of an early publication.” The terms of publication were 
unusually liberal. Robinson was to pay seven hundred guineas for 
the copyright, and three hundred guineas on the sale of three 
thousand quarto copies, or four thousand quarto and octavo copies 
combined. The first edition was in two quarto volumes and sold 
for the extraordinarily high price of three guineas. Burke’s Reflections 
could be had for a tenth as much, the Rights of Man for much less; 
but they were addressed to an audience desired to be as large as 
possible. Godwin attempted to limit the sale of his book to the 
educated classes by fixing the price at a sum greater than a labourer’s 
monthly wage. 

Political Justice was the first work to which he had put his 
name since the vastly dissimilar Sketches of History published nine 
years before. Much of the intervening time had been devoted, with 
great hopes of fame and distinction and with unusual steadiness 
of purpose, to a constant training and practising of his intellect. 
The result was more satisfactory than he could have imagined. 
‘He had no reason to repent of the severe discipline he had imposed 
on himself,” says a contemporary article. “Within a few weeks of 
the appearance of that work, his immediate object, the acquisition 
of fame and its consequent power in the application, was obtained. 
He was not merely made known to the public, but was ranked at 
once among men of the highest genius and attainments.” ? 


1 Public Characters, 1799-1800, p. 370. 
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To arrange the vast diversities of nature into the contraction of a system, to 
methodise what is spontaneous, and to attempt to enumerate all its endless varieties, 
formed his sublime occupation and his solitary amusement.—V aurien. 


THERE is no doubt that Godwin was well acquainted with the 
important pamphlets written in answer to Burke’s Reflections, and 
no doubt also that his own work had no such purpose. Political 
Justice was intended to propound and answer questions whose 
scope was vastly greater than the entire controversy that Dr. 
Price’s sermon had begun. Godwin was interested in political 
speculation more than in practical politics; his task was not con- 
troversial but definitive. Political Justice was to correct and supple- 
ment Montesquieu, to add to the theory of the century all that the 
American and French Revolutions had taught, to sweep away all 
error and superstition, to reduce the matter of political rights and 
duties to a single infallible principle, to condemn existing abuses 
and indicate their remedies, to state problems yet to be solved and 
indicate the nature of their solutions. It was to define the status 
of man in society. It follows that Burke was only incidental to his 
purpose and that politics, or indeed justice, was not his only subject. 
For some years a moral inculcator and a student and practitioner 
of ethics, he had come to regard politics as the “most important 
vehicle of a liberal morality.” Political Justice was to be “an 
advantageous vehicle of moral improvement,” and a work “from 
the perusal of which no man should rise, without being strengthened 
in habits of sincerity, fortitude and justice.” 1 

He realised later that to construct a system flawlessly embodying 
an entire conduct for man was a difficult task. One may doubt if 
many other men then living could have conceived and completed 
such an undertaking. But Godwin was precisely the man. His mind 
was vigorous and tireless, his extra-Calvinistic training had pecu- 
liarly fitted him to follow theses most pertinaciously to or beyond 
their conclusions, he was not to be alarmed by extremity, his 


1 Political Justice, vol.i. pp. vi, vii. All quotations, unless otherwise indicated, are 
from the second edition (1796). 
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imagination was luxuriant, he had no sense of humour to withhold 
him from extravagance; and he applied himself to his undertaking 
with an enthusiasm that approached exaltation. In the combination 
of religious fervour and intellectual power and thoroughness lay 
the secret of his unusual success. The paradox true of such men 
as Holcroft and William Blake was true of him: believing himself 
engaged in the most important task society offered, his heart beating 
high “with great swelling sentiments of Liberty,” ceaselessly 
thrilled and exalted, he worked away, in such solitude as Marshal 
afforded him, as slowly, industriously and methodically as at any 
least important project, revising with painstaking care and con- 
tinually offering his conclusions to the discussion of his friends. 
The result was one of the strangest and most influential books 
of the century. Enthusiasm joined to Reason produced a work of 
political philosophy as logical as Calvinism, as extreme as the 
tenets of Robert Sandeman, enthralling, startling, extravagant ~ 
and absurd, that became the delight, amazement and perplexity 
of thinking people. 

As William Hazlitt first pointed out, Political Justice was the 
earliest full-length system of Utilitarianism. Godwin’s purpose was 
to discover “that form of public or political society, that system 
of intercourse and reciprocal action, extending beyond the bounds 
of a single family, which shall be found most to conduce to the 
general benefit.”’ 1 How may the peculiar and independent operation 
of each individual in the social state most effectively be preserved ? 
How may the security each man ought to possess, as to his life, and 
the employment of his faculties according to the dictates of his 
own understanding, be most certainly defended from invasion? 
How may the individuals of the human species be made to con- 
tribute most substantially to the general good and happiness? 
These questions Godwin answered in an elaborately constructed 
system of psychology, metaphysics, ethics and political science, 
each part of which was indispensable to his design and to the 
magnitude of his conclusions. The work indeed was as thorough as 
it was possible for it to be made. If he had been content to deal, 
as he first planned, with political principles only, he would have 
been obliged to accept many generalisations upon which to establish 
his own theories. He chose instead to establish them for himself, 
to extend greatly the scope of his work, and to reduce the axioms 
of his system to a single one: “Sound reasoning and truth, when 
adequately communicated, must always be victorious over error” ? 


1 Political Justice, voli. pp. vi, vii. 2 Tbid., pp. 26, 27. 
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—at the time a not radical opinion, expressed more vigorously by 
the poet Blake: “Truth can never be stated so as to be understood, 
and not be believed.” This, Godwin felt, need only be asserted to be 
admitted. It was the only undemonstrated part of Political Justice. 

To the great influence of government upon the lives and char- 
acters of men Godwin indeed gave very little consideration. It had 
been notably asserted, not only by Rousseau but by Godwin’s 
nearer teachers, Helvétius and d’Holbach; in 1793 few questioned 
it. Of the failure of society to fulfil its beneficial duties he gave a 
detailed, powerful and incisive picture. “It is recommended to us 
by its tendency to supply our wants and promote our well-being,” 
but “it affects this purpose in a very imperfect degree.’’ Not only 
are there still evils arising from the ‘structure of the material 
universe’’—casualties, disease, infirmity, famine, anguish and 
death—but in the invention and perfection of war man has proved 
himself his own most formidable enemy. From the bloodshed, 
violence and murders of Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes and Alexander, 
from the Romans who were the foremost destroyers of the human 
species, down to the pious expeditions of Charlemagne, the extensive 
murders of the Spaniards in the New World and the military trans- 
actions of modern times, war has been the inseparable ally of 
political institution.1 The causes, excellently described by Swift, 
are nearly always tragically unimportant. ‘What rational man 
could possibly have given himself the least disturbance for the sake 
of choosing whether Henry the sixth or Edward the fourth should 
have the style of king of England?” 2 

Internally the situation of nations is no better. The despotism 
that prevails over nine-tenths of the globe is in itself, says Locke, 
“vile and miserable.”’ * In every country social injustice is gross 
and enormous. The inequality of property especially in England 
has risen to such an alarming height that one person in seven has 
at some time in his life received aid from the poor rates. “‘A large 
family has in the lower orders of life become a proverbial expression 
for an uncommon degree of poverty and wretchedness.’’ 4 A perpetual 
struggle with the evils of poverty renders many of the sufferers 
desperate, and the reprisals of the rich induce them to regard 
society as a state of war for “engrossing all its advantages to a 
few favoured individuals, and reserving for the portion of the rest 
want, dependence and misery.” To be added to this vast dis- 
parity of wealth is the “luxury, the pageantry and magnificence 
with which enormous wealth is usually accompanied, and the too- 
frequent insolence and usurpation of the rich.”’ These lead to crime, 
Political Justice,i. pp.9, 10. *Ibid., pp.9, 10, *Ibid.,p.13. *Ibid., p. 16. 
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violence, robbery and fraud, which in spite of barbaric punish- 
ments are too often perpetuated by legislation and the adminis- 
tration of the law, which “being in almost every country in the 
hands of the wealthy, is grossly their favourer against the poor, 
and makes permanent these sources of internal warfare and 
unhappiness.” 1 

This condition is not only undesirable but unnecessary. Man 
has the power to improve his unfortunate situation. Godwin was 
already face to face with his greatest difficulty, and devoted five 
chapters of powerful casuistry to overcome it. Is it true that man 
can be improved? Has he not inherent weaknesses and vices, 
physical, mental and spiritual, that authoritatively enjoin him to 
live forever in misery? Here Godwin was opposed to the religious 
and intellectual view of his century. Man is a fragile vessel, con- 
ceived in weakness and iniquity, fostered at the best in ignorance; 
no matter how remarkable his progress in piety and learning, he 
must infallibly remain helpless in the hands of tremendous and 
unseen powers. Godwin was obliged to “press matters of close and 
laborious speculation in the outset,” and advised “the reader who 
finds himself deterred . . . to pass on to the remaining divisions 
of the enquiry.’ ? His argument was contained in two important 
theses: (a) the characters of men originate in their external cir- 
cumstances, and (b) the voluntary actions of men originate in their 
opinions. These shrewdly argued and extremely characteristic 
theses were of deceptive simplicity; for if they were once admitted 
the philosopher’s case could not be refuted. His proof involved an 
“analysis of the human mind” and of the “nature of the causes 
by which its operations are directed’’; the point having already 
been “powerfully inforced”’ by Helvétius and in part by Rousseau 
“with great success.” 3 ie 

(a) The characters, actions and dispositions of men originate 
in their external circumstances; are not the result of any bias or 
tendency that they bring into the world, but come entirely from 
events, circumstances and impressions after birth. In more modern 
language, heredity effects nothing, environment everything. The 
belief in innate principles of judgment “originally written in our 
hearts” is superfluous, unsatisfactory and absurd; a mystical 
magazine, an ambiguous foundation and an inexplicable authority, 
for beliefs that cannot otherwise be supported. The theory of in- 
stincts that lead, independently of reason, to the performance of use- 
ful functions is likewise absurd and unnecessary; more, it “bars the 
progress of enquiry by introducing that which is occult, mysterious 


1 Political Justice, i. pp. 17, 19. 2 Tbid., p. 25 0. § Ibid., p. 26n. 
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and incapable of further investigation.” The theory of antenatal 
impressions, and of differences resulting from the different structure 
of the animal frame, is equally untenable. It often happens that 
even during life the apparently most firm and resolved character 
undergoes “two or three revolutions of its fundamental stamina 2 
how then can whatever slight prenatal impressions that may exist 
possibly be other than most superficial? Similarly the “structure 
of the animal frame” is ‘‘an unfinished sketch, without character 
or decisive feature impressed upon it.” “There is for the most part 
no essential difference between the child of the lord and of the 
porter. Provided he do not come into the world infected with any 
ruinous distemper, the child of the lord, if changed in the cradle, 
would scarcely find any greater difficulty than the other, in learning 
the trade of his foster father, and becoming a carrier of burthens. 
The muscles of those limbs which are most frequently called into 
play, are always observed to acquire peculiar flexibility or strength.”’ + 

But even in 1793 it was highly questionable if the child of the 
porter, if changed in the cradle, would not perhaps find considerable 
difficulty in learning the trade of his foster father. Godwin had 
clearly involved himself in a precarious situation. Nine-tenths of 
the accounts of his system fail to indicate the manner in which 
he extricated himself. He had stated precisely the view of Helvétius 
and Condillac; but he saw that it was inadequate and proceeded 
to improve it. “It would be ridiculous to question the real differences 
that exist between children at the period of their birth. Hercules 
and his brother, the robust infant whom scarcely any neglect can 
destroy, and the infant that is with difficulty reared, are undoubtedly 
from the moment of parturition very different beings. If each of 
them could receive an education precisely equal and eminently 
wise, the child labouring under original disadvantage would be 
benefited, but the child to whom circumstances had been most 
favourable in the outset, would always retain his priority.” 2 

Yet is it true that this difference, which we see to exist, makes 
any marked difference in the man? We see, said Godwin, that 
“the moral causes that awaken the mind, that inspire sensibility, 
imagination and perseverance, are distributed without distinction 
to the tall or the dwarfish, the graceful or the deformed, the lynx- 
eyed or the blind.” Environment is seen manifestly to distribute 
its impressions in a manner regardless of physical distinctions; 
and it is consequently impossible not to believe that any two 
children, subjected to the same moral train, would make approxi- 
mately the same man. “Let us suppose a being to have heard all 

1 Political Justice, i., pp. 27-39. *Tbid., p. 39. 
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the arguments and been subject to all the excitements that were 
ever addressed to any celebrated character. The same arguments, 
with all their strength and all their weakness, unaccompanied with 
the smallest addition or variation, and retailed in exactly the same 
proportions from month to month and year to year, must surely 
have produced the same opinions . . . must have created the same 
propensities. Whatever science or pursuit was selected by this 
celebrated character, must be loved by the person respecting whom 
we are supposing this identity of impressions.” ! It is impression, 
rather than mystical prenatal influences, that makes the man; 
and “‘compared with the empire of impression, the mere differences 
of animal structure are inexpressibly unimportant and powerless.” 2 

The truth of this will be obvious, Godwin continued, if we com- 
pare men with animals. His reasoning plainly does not apply to 
brutes. “Among the inferior animals breed is a circumstance of 
considerable importance.” But in our own species the contrary is 
seen to be true; “a generous blood, a gallant and fearless spirit, is 
by no means propagated from father to son.”’ The only difference 
that can be seen is that animals are not subjected to the operation 
of “moral causes,” and do not receive intelligent impressions and 
sensations. Among savages, who are subjected to moral causes only 
slightly more than animals, it is seen that breed is very important; 
and doubtless it would operate effectively in civilised men if the 
faculty of intellectual impression were taken from them. “It is not 
unlikely that, if men, like brutes, were withheld from the more 
considerable means of intellectual improvement, if they derive 
nothing from the discoveries and sagacity of their ancestors, if each 
individual had to begin absolutely de novo in the discipline and 
arrangement of his ideas, blood or whatever circumstances dis- 
tinguish one man from another at the period of his nativity, would 
produce as memorable effects in man, as they now do in those 
classes of animals that are deprived of our advantages.” ® 

It is true then that man has a certain character at birth, and 
that the character of each man is different from that of his fellows; 
“if there have been philosophers that have asserted otherwise, and 
taught that all minds from the period of birth were precisely alike, 
they have reflected discredit by such an incautious statement upon 
the truth they proposed to defend.” * But if these differences at 
birth are “arithmetically speaking” “of some importance,” to all 
intents and purposes (‘‘in the way of a general and comprehensive 
estimate”) they amount to nothing. “If the early impressions of 
our childhood may . . . be as it were obliterated almost as soon as 


1 Political Justice, i. pp. 38-41. *Ibid., pp. 38-41. *Ibid.,p. 42. * dos6lo, 18s AB. 
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made, how much less can the confused and unpronounced impressions 
of the womb be expected to resist the multiplicity of ideas that 
successively contribute to wear out their traces? If the temper of 
the man appear in many instances to be totally changed, how can 
it be supposed that there is anything permanent and flexible in the 
propensities of a new-born infant? and, if not in the character of 
the disposition, how much less in that of the understanding?” The 
instruction of a man, Godwin concluded, is not merely the unfolding 
of his stores, it is a definite addition to them. It is absurd to maintain 
that a man is born all that it is possible for him to become.* 

It is thus apparent that man’s disposition and character are 
formed by his environment or education, by the sum of the im- 
pressions that he receives by intelligent processes. If a man’s char- 
acter, then, is formed solely by his education (a word used by 
Godwin in the sense of environment), and if man is a reasoning 
animal acting according to the dictates of his reason, it is possible 
to bring wise education to bear on his power of thought; and there 
is nothing to prevent man’s unlimited improvement in virtue 
and intelligence. 

But here Godwin recognised a difficult barrier to be surmounted, 
“before the ground can appear to be sufficiently cleared for political 
melioration.”’ Does man act in accordance with the dictates of his 
reason? There is at least one well-received opinion to the contrary. 
Man is a being made up of powers of reasoning and powers of sen- 
sation; these two principles are in perpetual hostility, reason in 
some cases subduing the allurements of sense, these allurements 
in other cases defeating reason, the operation of which is throughout 
unreliable. If this belief is correct, said one of the sardonic passages 
of Political Justice, “folly may be the fittest instrument to effect 
the purposes of wisdom, and vice to disseminate and establish the 
public benefit . . . the salutary prejudices and useful delusions (as 
they have been called) of aristocracy, the glittering diadem, the 
magnificent canopy, the ribbands, stars and titles of an illustrious 
rank, may at last be found the fittest instrument for guiding and 
alluring to his proper ends the savage, man.” 2 

(0) To this formidable theory Godwin opposed his subtle and 
persuasive argument, The voluntary actions of men originate in 
their opinions. 

It is important to observe at the outset that the question con- 
cerns only the voluntary actions of man. Involuntary action, which 
it does not concern, is “that action which takes place in us either 
without foresight on our part, or contrary to the full bent of our 

1 Political Justice, i. p. 44. *Tbid., pp. 56, 57. 
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inclinations.”’ A child or a mature person may burst into tears in 
a manner unexpected or unforeseen by himself; or he may burst 
into tears while exerting himself to restrain them; the action 
in either case is involuntary. A voluntary action is one that 
occurs when the event is foreseen, and that is caused by the idea of 
certain consequences to result. It is plain that for the purposes of 
this inquiry involuntary actions are unimportant, and that the 
important acts of man are those described as voluntary. Now if a 
voluntary action is one that comes from a foresight of consequences, 
then in every voluntary action there is comparison and judgment, 
for every such action proceeds, in a larger or smaller degree, from 
the truth or value that is apprehended to be contained in some 
proposition. The mind decides “this is good” or “desirable” or 
“better than something else”; there is always preference or choice. 
Thus man acts in accordance with his opinion, or what he has been 
taught. “It may happen that the opinion may be exceedingly 
fugitive; it may have been preceded by aversion and followed by 
remorse; but it was unquestionably the opinion of the mind at the 
instant in which the action commenced.” “The persuasion that 
exists in the mind of the drunkard in committing his first act of 
intoxication, that in so doing he complies with the most cogent and 
irresistible reasons capable of being assigned upon the subject, may 
be exceedingly temporary; but it is the clear and unequivocal 
persuasion of his mind at the moment that he determines upon 
the action.” 4 

_ But there is another objection. If man’s voluntary actions are 
always the result of an intellectual process, and come from his 
judgment, men would always be perfectly aware of the causes of 
their actions, even in trivial instances. But this is so obviously not 
so, that to mention only one instance, “philosophers to this hour 
dispute whether human beings in their most virtuous exertions 
are under the power of disinterested benevolence, or merely of an 
enlightened self-interest.’’ There are, furthermore, certain actions 
known as habits or customs, the performance of which appears 
often to be entirely unreasoned. 

To this Godwin replied, There is actually a third class of actions 
that are neither entirely voluntary nor entirely involuntary. It 
was a refinement for which he was indebted to Hartley. We come 
here, he said, to the realm of habit and custom, the history of 
prepossession and prejudice. The human being, perceiving the 
similarity of like situation to like situation, abridges the process 
of deliberation, acts to-day as he acted yesterday in similar 

1 Political Justice, i. pp. 57-02. 
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circumstances; the understanding fixing for itself resting places that 
enable it not to repeat continually its original course of reasoning. 
Thus man acquires habits, which he obeys without being able to 
assign either to himself or others any explicit reason for doing so. 
But these actions can be seen, nearly always, to have a good deal 
of the perfectly voluntary about them. A man goes to church partly 
through habit, partly to secure the good will of his neighbours; in 
so far as he goes for the latter purpose his action is voluntary and 
originates in his opinion and judgment. And, in so far as he goes 
because of habit, because, that is, of reasons that he has forgotten, 
his action still has a good deal of the voluntary in it; the reasons are 
forgotten and out of sight, but in the beginning, when the action was 
first performed, it was voluntary and reasoned. Thus the important 
actions of man remain voluntary in a perfect or imperfect degree.t 

There remains a third and last important objection. Man’s 
reason is often seen to be overbalanced by his feelings, the per- 
turbation of his senses frequently seduces his judgment; reason 
can never hope to possess him entire. It is probable, Godwin replied, 
that the irresistibility of the attractions of sense has been much 
exaggerated. It is most likely, in fact, that such pleasures maintain 
their hold over us only “by means of the adscititious ornaments 
with which they are assiduously connected.’”’ What man would 
sit down to the most splendid feast, the most exquisite viands and 
highly flavoured wines if he must sit down alone, deprived of the 
more exalted charms of society, conversation and mutual bene- 
volence? So far as sense is concerned, all women are nearly alike; 
yet what man would “take a partner without any attention to the 
symmetry of her person, her vivacity, the voluptuous softness of 
her temper, the affectionate kindness of her feelings, her imagination 
or her wit?” The history of all ages and countries contradicts the 
assertion that sensual attractions are irresistible. ‘Are all good 
stories of our nature false? Did no man ever resist temptation?” 
Pain is more exquisitely felt than any species of bodily pleasure, 
yet “all history affords examples where pain has been contemned 
and defied by the energies of intellectual resolution.” ‘Man is not 
a vegetable to be governed by sensations of heat and cold, dryness 
and moisture,’ Godwin concluded. “He is a reasoning creature, 
capable of perceiving what is eligible and right... .” 2 


He had thus removed all obstacles that religious or intellectual 
humility had opposed to Reason. It followed infallibly from his 
two important theses that “whatever can be adequately brought 

1 Political Justice, i. pp. 63-68. * Ibid., pp. 78-80. 
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home to the conviction of the understanding, may be depended 
upon as affording a secure hold upon the conduct,” and that the 

thinking principle” is “in every respect the proper subject of 
education and persuasion.” There is consequently no reason to 
doubt that if man is wisely persuaded and educated, he is sus- 
ceptible of unlimited improvement, for it cannot be doubted that 
“sound reasoning and truth, when adequately communicated, 
must always be victorious over error.” The fundamentals of his 
system were now, he felt, unanswerably stated, and he proceeded 
dauntlessly to the end, through a series of remarkable, closely knit 
and often startling conclusions, which he expressed in language so 
clear, simple and vigorous that they were made convincing not 
only to philosophers and speculators, but to many totally unfamiliar 
with the processes of abstract reasoning. 

Those actions are good that contribute to the benefit of society, 
and in the choice between actions Reason is the sole authority, 
always to be exercised. There must be, said Wordsworth later, the 
superior and magisterial adoption of 

One guide, the light of circumstance, flashed 
Upon an independent intellect. 
Remove the fearful inequalities of society, Godwin demanded; give 
man a just and intelligent environment, teach him to use his reason ; 
as soon as he recognises it, right conduct will be preferable to him. 
This must be done gradually and without the use of force, for 
Reason’s processes are peacetul and bloodless. Man will then become 
intelligent and valuable as he trains himself to the constant use 
of Reason. It follows that coercion of any sort is entirely unjustifi- 
able. Parliaments and legislators are unauthorised and indeed 
unable to make a law; if the law is unjust, it is valueless and invalid, 
and if it is just, it has already been made by Reason pronouncing 
the dictates of Immutable Truth. Not only government but public 
association of any kind, even to combat government, is unjustifi- 
able, for the processes of Reason are incompatible either with civil 
coercion or with the excitements and enthusiasms always attendant 
on political association. With Reason for his sole principle, it is 
clear that Godwin had no interest in Natural Rights or Social 
Contracts, and found that intrinsically Democracy was little if 
at all preferable to Monarchy. “Too much stress has undoubtedly 
been laid upon the idea, as of a grand and magnificent spectacle, 
of a nation deciding for itself, upon some great public principle, 
and of the highest magistracy yielding its claim when the general 
voice has pronounced. The value of the whole must at last depend 
upon the quality of their decision. Truth cannot be made more 
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true by the number of its votaries. Nor is the spectacle much less 
interesting, of a solitary individual bearing his undaunted testi- 
mony in favour of justice, though opposed by misguided millions.” 
In one sense no more thorough system of philosophic anarchism 
had been pronounced; in another, Godwin had only substituted for 
human rule the still more autocratic rule of Truth and Reason. 

Contemporary critics did not fail to point out that not all of 
Godwin’s ideas were novel. He was a mongrel disciple of the French, 
a feeble imitator of the wild Voltaire or the madman Rousseau; 
there was not a single original idea in the two volumes. It was not 
an accurate criticism. The list of those to whom he was indebted 
was certainly a long one, including besides Rousseau, d’Holbach 
and Helvétius many names modern and ancient: Hume, Locke, 
Swift, Jonathan Edwards, Hartley, Condillac, Montesquieu, Paine, 
Raynal, Shaftesbury, Butler, Hutcheson, Beccaria and Fénelon, 
as well as the early instructors of his youth, Plutarch, Vertot and 
Rollin. But in many instances he added his own thought to that 
which he took. The improvement made on the psychology of 
Condillac has been noted; his divergence from the famous theory 
of Perfectibility is as notable. A familiar belief enunciated by 
Rousseau, Helvétius, d’Holbach and many others, it was a common- 
place of radical speculation. Vaguely used and understood for the 
most part, it was taken to mean that man could become perfect 
by his own efforts; and this view was freely attributed to Godwin 
by those who had not carefully read his work. His theory of Perfect- 
ibility was, in fact, very different and much more sensible. Man 
will never become perfect, he said, but he is at all times capable of 
being made more nearly perfect than he is; he is susceptible, in 
other words, to continuous improvement. The difference is clear 
and considerable, so much so, indeed, that the two theories are 
opposite. If man ever becomes perfect, Godwin said, it would be 
the complete refutation of his doctrine, for if man is perfect he is 
plainly not susceptible to further improvement. It was one of the 
most carelessly misunderstood of all his theories. 

There were others, however, that were equally or more liable 
to misunderstanding and exaggeration. A man of fearless intrepid- 
ity, trained from youth in the exercise of a rigid and austere logic, 
proceeding without sense of humour or care of consequence, could 
hardly avoid the discovery of many propositions startling beyond 
the bounds of credibility. Godwin was carried along by a patient, 
methodic and unflinching procedure, and it was no business of his 
to stop short because his findings. were unusual. Political Justice 
was full of conclusions that only the more extravagant and eccentric 
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of his associates could accept, that thrilled impressionable young 
men with wild and strange admiration and immeasurably shocked 
the staid and respectable. There was little mention of religion in it 
—a point in which it notably differed from the works of his pre- 
decessors—but no one could doubt that Reason was the only power 
for which he had reverence. The institution of private property 
was shown to be clearly irrational. From the necessity of perfect 
freedom it followed that ‘“‘marriage, as now understood, is a mono- 
poly and the worst of all monopolies,” the abolition of which would 
probably be followed by no unfortunate results. It was very doubt- 
ful if in the future men would consent to speak the words of another 
in a play, or subject themselves to performing in an orchestra, in 
an arbitrarily prescribed and timed manner, music that another 
had written. 

From the necessity that Truth be invariably respected, it followed 
that man should always act in Perfect Sincerity. I am dishonest, 
if, being in my house, I permit my servant to tell a visitor I am not 
at home. From the immutable law of Reason it followed that the 
feeling of personal gratitude is erroneous. If a man perform a 
benevolent act, he is to be commended, for he has contributed to 
the general good. But what else should he have done? in the re- 
cipient of his benevolence gratitude is superfluous. Again, the act 
might much more wisely have been performed towards someone 
else. The erroneously praised family and domestic affections as 
such are unjustifiable, and may not be considered an equivalent 
for general benevolence. If Fénelon, the illustrious archbishop of 
Cambray, and Godwin’s brother, his valet, were in the burning 
building, the imperious voice of Justice would demand that Godwin 
save the life of the archbishop, so much more valuable to society. 
Furthermore, ‘it is of no consequence that I am the parent of a 
child, when it has once been ascertained that the child will live with 
greater benefit under the superintendence of a stranger. . . .”’ 

The forecasts that Godwin introduced with unusual caution as 
“speculations” were regarded as even more wildly and ridiculously 
extravagant. In the future men will not be disposed to take advantage 
of each other’s distresses. The trader who is unwilling to grow rich 
by extortion will also refuse to become rich by the equal injustice 
of refusing his indigent neighbour the gratuitous supply of which 
he stands in need. The passions and senses will be so mastered that 
many men will be able to enjoy the society, wit and conversation 
of a woman without any thought of possessing a monopoly over 
her. The effectiveness of machines will be so greatly increased as 
to make them the Helots of future ages. 


VII 
“POLITICAL JUSTICE” (continued) 


TuE publication of Political Justice could scarcely have been more 
timely. At the beginning of the year Jacobinism had the ascendency, 
and the unparalleled interest in political theory aroused at the 
outbreak of the Revolution was greatly stimulated by the imminence 
of the war with France, the activities of the Reform societies, and 
the beginning of severe repressive measures. At the same time the 
loyal were hastening to Burke’s support in defence of king and con- 
stitution. In November 1792 ‘“‘Mr. Pensioner” John Reeves had 
founded his ‘‘Association for Preserving Liberty and Property 
against Republicans and Levellers.” In December a capital sentence 
was pronounced against Tom Paine for the Rights of Man; the 
strength of radical sentiment and the precarious position of the 
government are curiously indicated in a recent view that Paine was 
purposely allowed to leave the country, the ministry wisely pre- 
ferring an escaped traitor to a hanged martyr. But the execution 
of Louis XVI. precipitated into the ranks of the government all 
who believed in limited monarchy or whose attachment to liberalism 
was sentimental, and the outbreak of war reduced the ranks of 
French sympathisers to only the most determined enthusiasts. 
Prominent among converts was Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, 
to whom Godwin had dedicated his fortunately forgotten volume 
of sermons in 1784. Noted for a resolute libertarianism that had cost 
him much preferment, Dr. Watson made a recantation on I5 
January in a sermon happily entitled ‘“‘The Wisdom and Goodness 
of God in having made both Rich and Poor,” the sentiments of 
which were in the very voice of Mrs. Hannah More. That voluminous 
moralist herself, the admired protégée of Dr. Johnson and for fifty 
years the spokesman of Christian opposition to reform, had already 
written Village Politics, by Will Chip, of which the government 
printed immense editions to distribute among the disaffected; 
many hundreds of thousands were circulated in London alone, 
and it was agreed that Swift could not have done it better. In 1793 
she was preparing, at the earnest entreaty of Horace Walpole and 
the Bishop of London, to inundate the land with loyal tracts— 
56 
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antidote to the poison of Paine—which contained a calculated 
mixture of “religious knowledge and innocent entertainment”! 
and were distributed among the lower orders to the extent, it was 
claimed, of over two million copies in a single year.? She had soon 
almost countless imitators in the joint fields of loyalty and morality, 
distinguishable from her, indeed, in most instances, by the numbers 
of their readers, but by no differences in degree of earnestness and 
sound intention. In 1795 Jacobinism was already a lost cause; a 
year or two later its supporters were few and silent. If Political 
Justice could then have been published at all, its reception would 
have been savage and overwhelming. 

But in the early part of 1793 an extraordinary appeal was still 
attached to almost any work dealing with the principles of politics. 
Political Justice was one of many nearly similar works to appear 
at the same time; the New Annual Register for 1793 discusses a 
dozen. They were the grave, dignified and intellectual section of a 
pamphleteering attack probably not excelled for vigour and diversity 
at any time in the history of English politics. Since 1789 scores 
of able propagandists had advocated all shades of radical thought 
in ballads, novels, allegories, jest-books and sardonic political 
dictionaries, as well as in the more sober and conventional essay, 
pamphlet and treatise. The diversity and subtlety of radical pro- 
paganda was as noteworthy as its enthusiasm. The title of a work, 
complained the once favourite writer Mrs, West in her Tale of the 
Times, no longer announced its intention. ‘. . . Books of travels 
are converted into vehicles of politics and systems of legislation. 
Female letter writers teach us the arcana of government .. . traits 
on education subvert every principle of filial reverence; Writers 
on morality lay the axe to the root of domestic harmony ; Compilers 
of natural history debase their pages with descriptions which 
modesty cannot peruse; Philologists dispute the revealed will of 
God; Philosophers and Antiquarians deny its historical credibility 


1 Roberts’ Memoirs of Mrs. Hannah More (4 vols., London, 1835), vol. ii. p. 425. 

2 Mrs. More’s works of pure letters had been nearly as successful. In 1788 the 
first edition of her Thoughts on the Importance of the Manners of the Great to General 
Society disappeared instantly, the second in six days, the third in four hours; and 
of her Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable World (1790) there were five editions 
in two years. The latter would do much good, thought the Bishop of Llandaff (before 
his conversion), “if any writing can do much good in a country which is debauched 
by its riches and prosperity.”’ Mrs. More and her four sisters were then engaged in 
reclaiming ‘‘incredible multitudes of poor, plunged in an excess of vice, poverty 
and ignorance beyond what one would suppose possible in a civilised and Christian 
country.”’ Labourers were getting seven shillings a week at Cheddar, and the Misses 
More advocated less indulgence and more reading of the Bible. They were having 
a good deal of difficulty, the farmers observing that the country had never prospered 
since religion was introduced into it by the monks of Glastonbury. 
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_.. the novel is converted into an offensive weapon, directed against 
our religion, our morals, or our government. .. .” 

At the time of the appearance of Political Justice the social 
revolt of the period was not as advanced as it became before the 
end of the century; Mrs. Wollstonecraft was notorious not so much 
for her Vindication of the Rights of Woman as for her defence of the 
French Revolution; government and its arcana was the most note- 
worthy subject of radical instruction. ‘‘The booksellers’ counters 
groaned under the weight of new views of the state of the repre- 
sentation, theories of reform, and philosophical treatises on the 
constitution,’’ says a contemporary biographer. ‘‘ Every day brought 
forth its bundles of pamphlets and broadsheets. Every man who 
had anything to say, or nothing to say, put it into print. The shops 
of Ridgway and Debrett were crowded every morning by politicians 
on tip-toe for the last rumour, And in the midst of this shoal of 
minor speculators, suddenly appeared a great leviathan in the 
shape of Godwin’s Political Justice.” 

“The sensation excited by this book,” he continues, “was 
unparalleled.”’ With due allowance for the exaggeration of enthu- 
siasm, there seems no reason to doubt that Political Justice had 
an effect, upon a limited number, even greater than that of the 
Rights of Man. “No work in our time gave such a blow to the 
philosophical mind of the country,” Hazlitt wrote. “Tom Paine 
was considered for the time as a Tom Fool to him; Paley an old 
woman, Edmund Burke a flashy sophist.”’ “No one was more talked 
of, more looked up to, more sought after, and wherever liberty, 
truth, justice was the theme, his name was not far off.’’ The cost 
of the book prevented large sales, and there were only three legiti- 
mate editions in Godwin’s lifetime, but it was read and discussed 
so widely that within a few months he found himself famous. “Its 
terms were in reality so simple and intelligible,’”’ says the Public 
Characters, “that the work was scarcely published when it was 
everywhere the theme of popular conversation and praise. Perhaps 
no work of equal bulk ever had such a number of readers; and 
certainly no book of such profound inquiry ever made so many 
proselytes in an equal space of time.’’ 

In spite of its price, in fact, the effect of Political Justice was not 
limited to the upper classes or to the philosophical mind. Pirated 
editions were soon published in Ireland and Scotland so inexpensively 
that many people of the lower classes had access to them; it was 
perhaps this that caused the publisher to issue the second edition 
(in 1796) for fourteen shillings. Those who could not get even such 
editions formed clubs—‘‘perhaps some hundreds in England and 
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Scotland”’—and bought copies to be read aloud. Many of these 
clubs were composed almost entirely of mechanics and labourers. 
Few of the circulating libraries in the provinces were without a 
copy, and in the literary and political societies its strange principles 
were continually the subject of discussion. As late as 1796, when 
the reaction from the New Philosophy was well under way, the 
diarist Crabb Robinson was present at a characteristic meeting of 
a book club in Royston. “There was a company of forty-four 
gentlemen and forty-two ladies. The question discussed was, ‘Is 
private affection inconsistent with universal benevolence?’ Not a 
disputable point, but it was meant to involve the merits of Godwin 
as a philosopher. . . .”’ In London those plainer and more matter- 
of-fact societies to whom or to whose audiences Godwin’s meta- 
physics meant nothing, reprinted in pamphlet form the more plain 
and matter-of-fact sections of Political Justice; and though there is 
no record of shepherds reading it by the light of the moon while 
tending their flocks, as they read the Rights of Man, it became, 
in whole or in part, ‘‘a text-book with thousands,” and divided 
with Paine “the glory of making a profound impression upon those 
who least understood the mysteries of abstract philosophy.” 

Godwin had become, said Coleridge years later, one of the 
captains and chief men in the world’s admiration. Earnest and 
enthusiastic young men and women proclaimed themselves God- 
winians or Godwinites, wrote verses in his honour, styled him the 
Great Master.t In London he “could not walk the streets without 
being gazed at as a wonder,” and when he made a visit into the 
west of England in 1794 he found “not a person almost in town or 
village,” the diary says, “who had any acquaintance with modern 
publications, that had not heard of the Enquiry concerning Political 
Justice, or that was not acquainted in a great or small degree with 
the contents of that work.” “I was nowhere a stranger. The doctrines 
of that work (though if any book ever contained the dictates of an 
independent mind, mine might pretend to do so) coincided in a 
great degree with the sentiments then prevailing in English society, 
and I was everywhere received with curiosity and kindness, If 
temporary fame ever was an object worthy to be coveted by the 
human mind, I certainly obtained it in a degree that has seldom 
been exceeded. I was happy to feel,” the diary adds, “that this 
circumstance did not in the slightest degree interrupt the sobriety 
of my mind.” There appear a little later in his life, however, one or 
two indications that the sobriety of his mind was not entirely 
uninterrupted. 

1 Coleridge to Godwin, 29 March 1811, 
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In spite of the equanimity with which he felt he endured sudden 
fame, he followed the reception of Political Justice with some degree 
of natural anxiety. The diary records many criticisms both favour- 
able and adverse, set down very candidly, but perhaps with more 
respect for those who praised than for those who condemned. Hol- 
croft and Marshal, faithful and admiring friends, were triumphant. 
Less intimate acquaintances were amazed, some to the extent of 
refusing to believe him the author of the book. Dr. Priestley, who 
had once allured him into Socinianism, thought it contained “a 
vast extent of ability.” Burke is said to have considered it (not 
unnaturally) a “thoroughly bad book,” the “anti-moral paradoxes” 
of which “deserved no refutation but that of the common hang- 
man.” Fox received it from his bookseller, ran through a few pages 
in the middle according to his custom, disliked it and sent it back. 
Horne Tooke, a practical and by no means revolutionary politician, 
thought it was a “very bad book and would do a great deal of harm,” 
the diary says; “written with very good intentions, but to be sure 
nothing could be so foolish. Holcroft and I had our heads full of 
plays and novels, and then thought ourselves philosophers.”’ 

The grim and rather awkward humour occasionally found in 
Godwin enabled him to record without protest the criticism of 
Tooke, a man whom he intensely admired. He was not above 
occasionally calling to book lesser individuals whose opinions were 
unsatisfactory to him, with a touch of what would be called petu- 
lance in one not a philosopher. With his old master Mr. Samuel 
Newton, who had found Political Justice so “ peculiarly censurable”’ 
that he could not finish it, he conducted a peremptory corre- 
spondence. His part of it, like his part of many others to be recorded 
later, is notable for the Perfect Sincerity admirably inculcated in 
his book, but in the controversy that ensued he gained very little 
advantage. Newton in fact did not entirely condemn the book. 
His remarks on it were pointed and intelligent, and it would have 
been better for Godwin if he had given them serious consideration. 
There were some descriptions, reasonings and ideas in it, Newton 
felt, that for “simplicity, elegance, force and utility” surpassed all 
that he had ever read in ‘“‘Tacitus, Polybius, Montesquieu, Barbey- 
rac, Grotius, Robertson, Price or Priestley”; but “several things 
advanced concerning moral obligation, gratitude, public test of 
marriage, Christianity, and one or two more subjects,” very much 
disgusted him ; and in general he deprecated “ those men who affected 
in everything singularity, whose forte was objection, whose aristo- 
cracy was dictation, and whose pride was that of superior genius, 
accuracy and judgment’’; and for himself he had been compelled 
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to believe that he was not so great a man as he had once thought 
himself to be. 

In the months immediately following the publication of Political 
Justice public expression of such opinions was surprisingly infre- 
quent. The absence of severe criticism from critical reviews was 
particularly unusual and noteworthy; it was believed at the time 
that those who ordinarily would have written most bitterly of the 
“anti-moral paradoxes” were perplexed by the closeness of the 
argument. “The principles contained in Political Justice had all 
the appearance and many of the effects of self-evident axioms. 
To understand the terms, and adopt the propositions of the work, 
were so nearly inseparable, that it was a fact that some very great 
and learned men, in expressing an abhorrence of its doctrines, could 
not conceal the secret that their detestation of Political Justice 
was chiefly occasioned by its subtlety in eluding their zeal to detect 
the radical error, which, from certain propositions they held to be 
infallible, they were sincerely persuaded lay somewhere in the 
work. Political Justice at once tortured their feelings and baffled 
their reason.” 1 The anonymous contemporary writer was favourably 
inclined towards Godwin and his productions, and his reasoning may 
have been erroneous; but it is true that in the more influential reviews 
during the years 1793 and 1794 there was no denunciation of Political 
Justice commensurate with the directness and severity of its attack. 

The attitude of the New Annual Register, with which Godwin 
was connected before he began Political Justice, was characteristic 
of the attitude of just and sober men of liberal complexion. “We 
have been the more full in our account of the subjects which are 
discussed in this work,” said its reviewer, perhaps Dr. Kippis, “as 
it has greatly excited the public attention, and is likely to give rise 
to numerous interesting disquisitions in morals, jurisprudence, 
and politics. The author possesses a well-informed, bold, and vigorous 
mind, and has delivered, without concealment, the result of his 
reflections, after a liberal and unrestricted enquiry.”’ It appeared 
to the reviewer that Godwin had fearlessly advanced much valuable 
and instructive matter with great ingenuity of argument, energy of 
diction, and perspicuity and correctness of language. “We do not, 
however, subscribe, without exception, to Mr. Godwin’s opinions. 
Many of them differ widely from the principles which we have im- 
bibed, which we consider to be of importance, and which we have 
not been led to change by his very acute and plausible reason- 
ings. Some of his positions and projects we consider to be fanciful 
and extravagant.” 

1 Public Characters, 1799-1800, p. 373. 
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The New Annual Register was of liberal but not Jacobin per- 
suasion. Tom Paine was not one of its favourites. It was firmly 
convinced that a limited monarchy was best adapted to “ produce 
peace, plenty, prosperity and protection in Great Britain,’” and 
that the Constitution of England was “the wisest idea of a free 
government that ever entered into the imagination of man.”’ 


If the New Annual Register thought of Political Justice as it 
was generally thought of by the sober, just and liberal, its effect 
on young men neither sober nor just, aflame with noble conceptions 
of Truth, Virtue and Justice, is easy to imagine. Even those who 
were familiar with many theories of revolt found a source of wonder 
and exaltation in the startling doctrines and equally startling 
completeness of Godwin’s speculations; those to whom Political 
Justice was novel—the Southeys and Wordsworths of the time 
—were enthralled as by a second Werther, and read as they would 
have read Rollin or Plutarch twenty years earlier. For them, as 
for Godwin’s greatest disciple twenty years later, no demand he 
made was too exacting, no speculation too visionary. “It was in 
the spring of this year,’’ Crabb Robinson wrote of 1795, “. . . that 
I read a book which gave a turn to my mind, and in effect directed 
the whole course of my life—a book which after producing a power- 
ful effect on the youth of that generation, has now sunk into un- 
merited oblivion. . . . I entered fully into its spirit, it left all others 
behind in my admiration, and I was willing even to become a martyr 
for it.’ On 25 November 1793, Robert Southey drew Political 
Justice from the Bristol library, and again in the following month, 
and “‘read, and all but worshipped.” In 1794 he met Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, who wrote a sonnet in praise of Godwin, at Southey’s 
enthusiastic recommendation, before he had seen the book. It was 
probably in 1794 that Wordsworth first came on the famous chapter 
on Necessity. 

On Southey Godwin’s influence was never more than super- 
ficial. “When he was young,” Coleridge wrote to the philosopher 
years afterwards, ‘“‘he just looked enough into your books to believe 
you taught republicanism and stoicism; ergo, that he was of your 
opinion and you of his, and that was all. Systems of philosophy were 
never his taste or forte.’’ But Southey’s republicanism as well was 
not very enduring. For a year or two he was “an enthusiast, a 
fanatic, a leveller,” said Hazlitt; “he stuck at nothing that he 
thought would banish all pain and misery from the world; in his 
impatience of the smallest error or injustice, he would have sacrificed 
himself and the existing generation (a holocaust) ta his devotion 
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to the right cause.” He produced some extravagant bad verses, 
of which his political enemies (notably Hazlitt) later made liberal 
use, and with Coleridge formed his extravagant and short-lived 
plans for a pantisocracy on the happy banks of the Susquehanna. 
His lines on Old Sarum, which Hazlitt so much and so sardonically 
admired, were long quoted by the radical party. But his reputation 
as a French sympathiser and anti-monarchist was, like Coleridge’s, 
greater than he deserved or desired. As late as 1800 Public Characters 
declared that he was “proud of being thought a republican,” and 
that “the book that most influenced his judgment was Mr. Godwin’s 
Political Justice.” But it was an erroneous or perhaps ironic state- 
ment. His letters leave no doubt that his enthusiasm had vanished 
as abruptly as it had come, and that Wat Tyler (1794) was the final 
expression of his allegiance to Godwin. 

By 1795 he had come to have very little respect for the New 
Philosophy, only a little more for Political Justice, none for Godwin 
himself. “You supped upon Godwin and oysters, with Carlisle,” 
he wrote to his friend Grosvenor Bedford on 22 November. “Have 
you, then, read Godwin, and that with attention? Give me your 
thoughts upon his book; for faulty as it is in many parts, there is 
a mass of truth in it that must make every man think. Godwin, 
as a man, is very contemptible. I am afraid that most public char- 
acters will ill endure examination in their private lives—to venture 
upon so large a theatre much vanity is necessary, and vanity is 
the bane of virtue,’’ Neither Southey nor Coleridge had then met 
Godwin, and it appears that his personal qualities were already 
the subject of ill report. 

Southey later succumbed to the argument on religious grounds, 
and afterwards became upon nearly all grounds very conservative. 
He still found some good, if unintended, in Political Justice. “ Do 
not despise Godwin too much,” he wrote to Bedford in the following 
year. “He will do good by Atheism in print, because when the 
arguments are known, they may be easily and _ satisfactorily 
answered. Tell Carlisle to ask him this question—if man were 
made by the casual meeting of atoms, how could he have sup- 
ported himself without superior assistance? The use of the 
muscles is only attained by practice—how could he have fed 
himself? How know from what cause hunger proceeded? How 
know by what means to remedy the pain? The question appears 
to me decisive.” 

On 10 January 1795 there appeared in the Morning Chronicle 
a sonnet To William Godwin, Author of “Political Justice” —‘ the 
mediocrity of the first eight lines,” said its author later, ‘“‘most 
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miserably magazinish!” a judgment that might creditably have 
been pronounced on the last six as well. 


O form’d t’illumine a sunless world forlorn, 
As o’er the chill and dusky brow of Night, 
In Finland’s wintry skies the Mimic Morn 

Electric pours a stream of rosy light, 


Pleas’d I have mark’d Oppression, terror-pale, 
Since, thro’ the windings of her dark machine, 
Thy steady eye has shot its glances keen— 

And bade th’ All-lovely ‘‘scenes at distance hail.” 


Nor will I not thy holy guidance bless, 
And hymn thee, Gopwin! with an ardent lay; 
For that thy voice, in Passion’s stormy day, 
When wild I roam’d the bleak Heath of Distress, 
Bade the bright form of Justice meet my way— 
And told me that her name was HAPPINESS. 


Coleridge had written it in the preceding year. 

His intellectual and personal relationship with Godwin was 
more intimate than Southey’s or Wordsworth’s, and more irregular, 
not to say puzzling and obscure, in its development. The history 
of their connection with Godwin is orderly and simple: a strong 
first attachment is soon followed by a strong revulsion and dis- 
affection, in Southey’s case manifested plainly and often. Coleridge 
was more familiar with metaphysical processes, was never so 
attached in the beginning to radicalism or so set against it later, 
and, as Hazlitt pointed out, was never thoroughly a partisan of 
anything. “I never was much subject to violent political humours 
or accesses of feelings,’ Coleridge himself said later. Hazlitt put the 
matter more vigorously: ‘I can hardly consider Mr. Coleridge a 
deserter from the cause he first espoused,’ he said, “unless one 
could tell what cause he ever heartily espoused, or what party he 
ever belonged to in downright earnest.’’ But it seems reasonably 
clear that in spite of his sonnet Coleridge was not much impressed 
when he first read Political Justice, and still less when he first met 
Godwin; and on better acquaintance came to have a high regard 
for both. The evidence, it is true, is to be found chiefly in his letters, 
which are so frequently insincere as to make it impossible to know 
certainly what he thought of Godwin and his works, at almost any 
point in their twenty years of association. Coleridge was a politic 
man. “Truth is a good dog,” says the Table Talk: “but beware of 
barking too close to the heels of an error, lest you get your brains 
kicked out.” 

If Coleridge was ever a republican, it was in the opening days 
of the Revolution, It is supposed to be in 1789, when he was seven- 
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teen, that he wrote his Ode on the destruction of the Bastille, which 
was not published, however, until 1834. It celebrated the downfall 
of Tyranny. 


Freedom rous’d by fierce Disdain 
Has wildly broke thy triple chain. 


In the last stanza he called upon Liberty to extend her sway, 


Till every land from pole to pole 

Shall boast one independent soul! 
And still, as erst, let favour’d Britain be 
First ever of the first, and freest of the free! 


The political aspects are much more obvious than the poetical 
merits. But from 1789 to 1794, or until Coleridge’s meeting with 
Southey, his muse concerned itself chiefly with unpolitical subjects: 
Life, The Progress of Vice, To the Evening Star, Monody on a Tea- 
Kettle, An Effusion at Evening. In September 1794 were written 
the lines entitled To a Young Lady, with a Poem on the French 
Revolution. They celebrated primarily the death of one Lee Boo, 
son of a prince of the Pelew Islands, who had died in England of 
the smallpox; but they abounded in enthusiastic libertarian senti- 
ments, some of which are a little familiar: 


When slumbering Freedom roused by high Disdain 
With giant Fury burst her triple chain... ! 


Red from the Tyrant’s wound I shook the lance, 
And strode in joy the reeking plains of France! 


It is significant that these lines were first printed in March 1796, 
in the opening number of Coleridge’s obscure paper The Watchman, 
in which he was firmly defending the institutions of England against 
the attacks of the New Philosophy. The assumption is clearly that 
no harm was meant, and that the sentiments of the poem were not 
to be taken very seriously. 

In 1794 also were written two poems on Pantisocracy, and the 
Lines to a Young Ass, its Mother being tethered near it; and at the 
same time The Fall of Robespierre, a short drama the sentiments 
of which, in spite of its title, were not mainly political. But he had 
arrived at his second period of republican expression, and in 
December 1794 and January 1795 there appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle a series of eleven sonnets On Eminent Characters. The 
characters were not all eminent—such for instance as Robert 
Southey of Balliol College, Oxford—and of the eminent some were 
not politically so—as the Reverend W. L. Bowles and Mrs. Siddons; 
but the language and thought were explicitly libertarian if not 
revolutionary. The sonnets were Coleridge’s first public poetical 
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success, the Morning Chronicle referring to them as exquisitely 
beautiful productions and to Coleridge as its elegant correspondent. 
It was the ninth that pictured Godwin as the Mimic Morn illumin- 
ating a sunless and forlorn world. 

The first mention of Godwin in Coleridge’s letters indicates that 
as in the case of the lines that pictured Coleridge striding in joy 
the reeking plains of France, the sonnet to Godwin should be taken 
as expressing its author’s genuine opinions only in a very qualified 
way. It occurs in a letter to Southey of 21 October 1794; a very 
characteristic letter in at least one respect, that it concerned a 
book that Coleridge proposed but never wrote. ‘(In the book on 
pantisocracy I hope to have comprised all that is good in Godwin, 
of whom and of whose book I will write more fully in my next 
letter (I think not so highly of him as you do, and I have read him 
with the greatest attention).’’ He first mentions the sonnet on 
17 December, complaining to Southey of the “miserable magazin- 
ishness’”’ of the first eight lines. His letter so clearly indicates that 
he had only just composed it that it has frequently been assumed 
it was written in that month. But many years later Coleridge told 
Godwin that it was written before he ‘‘had read or seen” any of 
Godwin’s works; which must have been before 21 October. The 
history of its composition is thus a little puzzling. It either was 
written earlier, as Coleridge told Godwin, and allowed to stand in 
spite of his changed opinions, or was simply written on occasion, 
to fill out a sequence. The important fact is that when published it 
did not represent Coleridge’s own sentiments, and was, in fact, a 
literary exercise in libertarian expression. 

The two probably met in December 1795. A letter to Southey 
mentions a tentative engagement to dine with Godwin, at Holcroft’s, 
in that month; but it seems possible that Coleridge had met both 
of them, in company with Dr. Porson, at some earlier date. Their 
meeting is recorded in the diary as occurring at the close of the 
year, their acquaintance, it says, eventually “ripening in the year 
1800 into a high degree of affectionate intimacy.”* The process was 
very gradual. At first Coleridge heartily disliked both Holcroft 
and Godwin. Godwin he found chiefly remarkable for pedantry 
and egotism, and Holcroft talked incessantly of metaphysics, of 
which he knew nothing and had read nothing. “He is ignorant as a 
scholar and neglectful of the smaller humanities of man, .. .” 
Coleridge wrote to Southey. ‘I had the honour of working Holcroft 
a little and by my great command of impressive language certainly 
did him over.’ Later, when Hazlitt, then an enthusiastic and rever- 
ential young man who had just met these celebrated characters, 
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asked him if he had not been struck with Holcroft, Coleridge replied 
he had thought himself in more danger of being struck by him. He 
was then twenty-three, Holcroft nearly fifty. 

_ Later Coleridge saw the superficiality of Holcroft’s violence and 
bigotry, but continued to regard Godwin as a person of very limited 
capacity. ‘‘I was once and only once in company with Godwin,” 
he wrote in 1796 to his friend John Thelwall. “He appeared to me 
to possess neither the strength of intellect that discovers truth, nor 
the powers of imagination that decorate falsehood; he talked 
sophisms in jejune language.” In 1708 his opinion was much strength- 
ened. He complained to Hazlitt of Godwin’s presumption in 
“attempting to establish the future immortality of man ‘without 
(as he said) knowing what Death was or what Life was.’”’ ““ Godwin 
had once boasted to him,” Hazlitt says, ‘‘of having carried on an 
argument with Mackintosh for three hours with dubious success; 
Coleridge told him ‘If there had been a man of genius in the room, 
he would have settled the question in five minutes.’ ’? Hazlitt, who 
had already read some of Godwin’s works, thought Coleridge too 
severe, and considered his attitude “caprice or prejudice, real 
or affected.”’ 

Coleridge, in fact, like Southey, had come to the point of believing 
the lack of Christianity a weakness fatal to Godwin’s system. ‘In 
my book on Godwin,” he wrote on 31 December 1796 to John 
Thelwall, about a second book that was never written, ‘‘I compare 
the two systems, his and Jesus’... .”” He went so far, indeed, as to 
call Godwin (Southey told William Taylor of Norwich) a “‘dim-eyed 
son of blasphemy.” In the course of a few months Coleridge had 
gone on spiritual travels through fields far remote from the poetic 
banks of the Susquehanna, where he and Southey were to accom- 
plish the emancipation of man. His friendship with Dr. Beddoes, 
who hated Pitt as much as one could desire but was a pupil of 
Dr. Priestley, his marriage with a Christian woman, his close con- 
nection with Unitarian circles in Bristol, combined to influence 
him even to the point of entering the ministry. He soon came to 
hate atheism as bitterly as he had once in his poems hated tyranny, 
and to advocate for the ills of the world religion, virtue, denial and 
a study of the gospels—a programme only too distressingly like 
that of Mrs. Hannah More, who added, indeed, for the very poor, 
economical management of the household. But like Southey he still 
found a little unintended good in the philosopher. “It is not his 
atheism that has prejudiced me against Godwin,” he wrote to Thel- 
wall on 22 June 1796, ‘‘but Godwin who has, perhaps, prejudiced 
me against atheism.”’ 
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After 1798 the vacillations in Coleridge’s political opinions, and 
in his estimation of Godwin, become still more subtle and more 
difficult to follow, as indeed are his opinions on almost any subject. 
As late as 1800 conservative journals included him as a republican 
among the objects of their rage, while his letters continue to show 
him substantially in agreement with both Southey and Godwin. 
For some years his poems expressed a mild and obscure liberalism, 
much qualified and much questioned, combining a general partiality 
to abstract liberty with much dread of atheism. In general, from 
1794 to 1800 his opinion of Godwin and Poltical Justice was decidedly 
unfavourable; after that he had become more conservative but 
felt there was much to admire in the philosopher’s strange work. 
‘Ere I had read or seen your works,” he wrote to Godwin in 1811, 
“T at Southey’s recommendation, wrote a sonnet in praise of the 
author. When I had read them, religious bigotry, the but half- 
understanding of your principles, and the not half-understanding 
of my own, combined to render me a warm and boisterous anti- 
Godwinist. But my warfare was open: my unfelt and harmless 
blows aimed at an abstraction I had christened with your name, 
and you at that time, if not in the world’s favour, were among 
the captains and chief men in its admiration. I became your ac- 
quaintance when more years had brought somewhat more temper 
and tolerance. . . .”’ 

In the same letter Coleridge expressed the last of his opinions 
of Political Justice to be preserved: ‘the first system in England 
that dared reveal at full that most important of all important 
truths,’ he called it in 1811, ‘‘that morality might be built up on 
its own foundation like a castle built from the rock, and on the rock, 
with religion for the ornaments and completion of its roof and upper 
storeys. ...” To say the least, it was a strange view of Political 
Justice, the sincerity of which would be less questionable if it had 
been written to Southey or Wordsworth rather than to Godwin. 


The connection between Wordsworth and Godwin is almost 
entirely a matter of deduction from internal evidence. Only one 
contemporary sentence is known that specifically connects the two 
as student and master: in 1825 Hazlitt attributed to Wordsworth, 
in his Spivit of the Age, the remark said to have been made to a 
young student in the Temple, “Burn your books of chemistry, 
and read Godwin on Necessity.’’ Northcote met Wordsworth at 
a dinner at Godwin’s, says the diarist Farington; the letters of 
Lamb and Coleridge show that Wordsworth knew and was in- 
terested in the philosopher; a letter written by Wordsworth to 
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Godwin in 1811 concerns unimportant literary matters; Crabb 
Robinson’s diary records a political quarrel between the two in 
1816, when Godwin paid a visit to the Lake Country. There is no 
outward evidence of an intimate intellectual connection between 
them. Wordsworth’s strange library, dispersed at his death in 1850, 
contained works of Holcroft, Hone and even Tom Paine, but nothing 
of Godwin’s. Yet students of Wordsworth have never doubted the 
influence on him of Political Justice in the years in which he was a 
republican, a semi-atheist and a necessitarian, sometime between 
its publication and the writing of The Borderers in 1796. 

Wordsworth’s connection with the cause of France was intimate, 
the attachment to liberty that was superficial in Southey and 
Coleridge was enduring in him, and his spirit was stern and resolute. 
His determination was like that of Holcroft and Thelwall; beside 
him Southey appears petulant, Coleridge shiftless. In France for 
over a year, it has only recently become known how closely he then 
allied himself to the republican cause. His letter written in 1793 
in answer to the Bishop of Llandaff was as democratic in sentiment 
as any of Tom Paine’s. In June 1794, after the arrest of Horne 
Tooke, Thelwall and many others for treasonable conspiracy, he 
planned the establishment of a monthly magazine The Philan- 
thropist, to be “‘republican, but not revolutionary.” During the 
war with France he rejoiced at English defeats, and dreamed of 
vengeance while prayers were offered for English victories. Such 
actions were those of a man who had taken the doctrines of 
equality, liberty and justice deeply to heart, and who did not 
easily change his mind. 

But even in his most radical years Wordsworth was not attached 
to republicanism with the philosophic and formulated attachment 
of Godwin or Holcroft. It was said of Burke at the time, and often 
has been charitably repeated, that there was never a change in his 
fundamental beliefs. It is more true of Wordsworth. He cherished 
republicanism not for itself, but for the stern and simple virtues 
with which in Plutarch it was inseparably connected. 

ee OVeleall 

A healthy sound simplicity should reign, 

A seemly plainness, name it what you will, 

Republican or pious. 
It was republican until he had lost his faith in reason, it became 
pious when circumstances caused him to withdraw from the political 
and speculative field and to heal himself by the study and con- 
templation of Nature. 

In later years Wordsworth’s conservatism was not less extreme 
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than Southey’s, his respectability greater, that of some members 
of his family greater still; and it is felt with reason that his and 
their reluctance to make known the extent to which he had identified 
himself with French republicanism resulted in the suppression of 
much evidence of connection between himself and radical specu- 
lators. In the absence of the contemporary documents, conversations 
and letters that exist in the case of Coleridge and Southey, the 
historian can only have recourse to Wordsworth’s autobiographical 
poem The Prelude, which gives probably a substantially accurate 
picture of his inner life up to the middle period of the general 
reaction from the New Philosophy, in 1798 or 1799. Such recourse 
has naturally often been had. In particular M. Emile Legouis 
(La Jeunesse de Wordsworth) has traced in the most minute detail 
what Wordsworth himself described as “the origin and progress 
of his own powers, as far as he was acquainted with them.”’ The 
poem, avowedly autobiographic, was addressed to Coleridge and 
written between 1799 and 1805. It is significant of the later attitude 
of Wordsworth and his family towards his youthful indiscretions 
that although in writing the poem he suppressed many of his most 
profound emotional experiences, it was withheld from publication, 
in a prolonged excess of caution, for more than forty years. 

At Cambridge Wordsworth felt very little the storm and stress 
of the Revolution; he talked unprofitable talk, read lazily in trivial 
books, and on the breast of Cam sailed boisterously. In London 
in 1791, though “the times were big with ominous change,’ he 
seems to have been most moved by the streets, cries, beggars, 
exhibitions, theatres, Sadler’s Wells, Bartholomew Fair and Burke 
“winding away his never-ending horn” in the House of Commons. 
But of the evil that he saw, nothing could overthrow his “trust in 
what we may become.” In November 1791 he went to France, was 
an intimate friend of the admirable patriot Michel Beaupuy, and 
became an unquestioning supporter of the revolutionary party— 


... my heart was all 
Given to the people, and my love was all theirs. 


He felt that his ardour was less than it otherwise would have been, 
because his already considerable familiarity with Nature and his 
study of ancient republics had caused him to consider as only 
natural the “government of equal rights and individual worth.” 
The benefits to be brought by the Revolution seemed to him to 
be only ‘“‘a gift that was come rather late than soon.’’ But if his 
ardour was not that appropriate to his youth and situation, he felt 
with great firmness, at any rate, 
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That nothing hath a natural right to last 

But equity and reason; that all else 

Meets foes irreconcilable, and at best 

Lives only by variety of disease. 
—in itself an accurate summary of a considerable part of Political 
Justice. 

In December 1792 he returned to England, 

Dragged by a chain of harsh necessity, 

So seemed it,—now I thankfully acknowledge, 

Forced by the gracious providence of Heaven... 
and found his country preparing to engage in war against the cause 
he had taken as his own. He rejoiced and even exulted when English- 
men by thousands were overthrown—a truth, the poem says, most 
painful to record—and while praises for the country’s victories 
were offered up in the parish church, he 


Fed on the day of vengeance yet to come. 


Then came the Terror, and he saw France under the guidance of 
Robespierre go mad with “domestic carnage.” 


It was a lamentable time for man, 

Whether a hope had e’er been his or not; 

A woful time for them whose hopes survived 

The shock; most woful for those few who still 
Were flattered, and had trust in human kind. ... 


But though sick at heart he held staunchly to his belief in the 
fundamental principles of the Revolution. 


When a taunt 
Was taken up by scoffers in their pride, 
Saying, ‘‘ Behold the harvest that we reap 
From popular government and equality,” 
I clearly saw that neither these nor aught 
Of wild belief engrafted on their names 
By false philosophy had caused the woe, 
But a terrific reservoir of guilt 
And ignorance filled up from age to age, 
That could no longer hold its loathsome charge, 
But burst and spread in deluge through the land. 


At this point the fortunate death of Robespierre restored his 
serene confidence in France as the agent of democracy. Like France 
he had passed through a period of trial; he became more sure of 
the truth of his beliefs. He planned his Piilanthropist, attempted 
to join the staff of an opposition paper to write against the ministry, 
and strongly condemned the trials of Holcroft, Thelwall, Horne 
Tooke and the reformers. 


Our Shepherds, this say merely, at that time 
Acted, or seemed to act, like men 

Thirsting to make the guardian crook of law 
A tool of murder. 
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At the same time he was drawn irresistibly into a consideration of 
the theories upon which the reformers based their demands and the 
philosophers their systems. Supremely confident at first that time 
would set all things right, he came to recognise the great importance 
of abstract principles, which grew, the poem says, 

. . . into consequence, till round my mind 


They clung, as if they were its life, nay more, 
The very being of the immortal soul. 


He began to “meditate with ardour on the rule And management 
of nations; what it is And ought to be.’”’ The youth of the time were 
afforded no more fascinating study, and there is to be found no 
better description of the appeal that such abstract works as Political 
Justice had. 


O pleasant exercise of hope and joy! 

For mighty were the auxiliars which then stood 
Upon our side, us who were strong in love! 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven! O times, 

In which the meagre, stale forbidding ways 

Of custom, law, and statue, took at once 

The attraction of a country in romance! 

When Reason seemed the most to assert her rights 
When most intent on making of herself 

A prime enchantress—to assist the work, 
Which then was going forward in her name! 


The inert were roused, and lively natures rapt away; and the 
fascination of their employment was heightened because their 
skill was exercised 

Not in Utopia,—subterranean fields, — 

Or some secreted island, Heaven knows where! 

But in the very world, which is the world 


Of all of us,—the place, where, in the end, 
We find our happiness, or not at all! 


It is at this point that Wordsworth, his resolution strengthened 
by the forbidding aspect of the political situation in England, may 
be assumed to have given, for the first time, his faithful allegiance 
to Godwin, with whose work he may before have become acquainted, 
but which he had not closely studied. The poem continues with 
what one would think to be almost certainly a description of 
Political Justice itself ; a description written (in 1804) in a chastened, 
disillusioned and (the poet felt) wiser vein. 


This was the time, when, all things tending fast 
To depravation, speculative schemes— 

That promised to abstract the hopes of Man 
Out of his feelings, to be fixed thenceforth 

For ever in a purer element— 
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Found ready welcome. Tempting region that 
For Zeal to enter and refresh herself, 

Where passions had the privilege to work, 

And never hear the sound of their own names. 
But, speaking more in charity, the dream 
Flattered the young, pleased with extremes, nor least, 
With that which makes our Reason’s naked self 
The object of its fervour. What delight! 

How glorious! In self-knowledge and self-rule, 
To look through all the frailties of the world, 
And, with a resolute mastery shaking off 
Infirmities of nature, time, and place, 

Build social upon personal Liberty, 

Which, to the blind restraints of general laws, 
Superior, magisterially adopts, 

One guide, the light of circumstance, flashed 
Upon an independent intellect. 


“Thus,” says the poem, “expectation rose again; thus hope, 
From her first ground expelled, grew proud once more.”’ With the 
aspiration that Man would start out of his earthworm-like state, 
And spread abroad the wings of Liberty, Lord of himself, in un- 
disturbed delight—a noble aspiration, the enduring continuation 
of which in him he thought (in 1804) was sustained by worthier 
as by wiser thoughts—he continued his studies in political theory, 
searching the whole body of society to its heart. 

A letter to his friend Mathews, undated but presumed to be 
written at this stage in his political progress, shows plainly the 
extent to which he had adopted Godwinian principles, thoughts 
and language. 

“TI disapprove of monarchical and aristocratical governments, 
however modified. Hereditary distinctions, and privileged orders 
of every species, I think, must necessarily counteract the progress 
of human improvement. Hence it follows, that I am not among the 
admirers of the British constitution. I conceive that a more excellent 
system of civil polity might be established among us; yet in my 
ardour to attain the goal, I do not forget the nature of the ground 
where the race is to be run. The destruction of those institutions 
which I condemn appears to me to be hastening on too rapidly. 
I recoil from the very idea of a revolution. I am a determined enemy 
to every species of violence. I see no connection, but what the 
obstinacy of pride and ignorance renders necessary, between justice 
and the sword—between reason and bonds. I deplore the miserable 
condition of the French, and think that we can only be guarded 
from the same scourge by the undaunted efforts of good men... . 
I severely condemn all inflammatory addresses to the passions of 
men. I know that the multitude walk in darkness. I would put 
into each man’s hand a lantern, to guide him; and not have him 
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to set out upon his journey depending for illumination on abortive 
flashes of lightning, or the coruscations of transitory meteors.” 
Every sentence, both for thought and phraseology, might have 
been written by Godwin; and the whole passage is extremely 
suggestive not only of Political Justice but even more closely of 
Godwin’s anonymous pamphlet, Considerations on Lord Grenville’s 
and Mr, Pitt’s Bills, published in November 1795 as a warning equally 
against repression and agitation. 

But in 1795 or 1796, perhaps after the publication of this pam- 
phlet, certainly before he had determined what was to be the 
character of his Borderers (begun in 1795, finished in 1796), Words- 
worth’s allegiance to Godwin came to an abrupt end. Misguided 
in his study of the foundation of society “by reasonings false from 
their beginnings,” he became suspicious, puzzled and “endlessly 
perplexed,” until, ‘demanding formal proof and seeking it in 
everything,” he lost “all feeling of conviction” and 


Sick, wearied out with contradictions, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair. 


He had lost his faith in Reason; and that to a follower of Godwin 
meant that he had lost faith in everything. Plunged into despair, 
he was unable to adopt the urbane scepticism of a Bayle, who 
mildly questioned Reason as he mildly questioned everything; 
he was at his “‘soul’s last and lowest ebb.” A similar disillusionment 
had cost Godwin’s principal oral instructor Fawcett his life, it was 
believed; but at this crisis Wordsworth was saved by his sister. 
Materially aided by Nature and by the conduct of the French, who 
“summoned in a Pope to crown an Emperor,” she enabled him to 
maintain ‘“‘a saving intercourse’ with his true self; 
preserved me still 


A Poet, made me seek beneath that name, 
And that alone, my office upon earth. ... 


He returned to his abandoned intimacy with the Soul of Nature 
and to his poetry, 
and again 
In Nature’s presence stood, as now I stand, 
A sensitive being, a creative soul. 


If Political Justice had any permanent effect on Wordsworth it 
was not in the chapter on Necessity, which is alleged to have once 
affected him so powerfully, but in Godwin’s peculiar theory of 
Perfectibility. There is no power, said the philosopher, that can 
interpose between Man as he Is and Man as he May Be, no opposition 
that can prevent the improvement of the species perhaps beyond 
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the imagination of man. When Wordsworth had returned, sound 
in soul, to his Nature and his poetry, he was prepared to find 


Presumption, folly, madness, in the men 

Who thrust themselves upon the passive world 
As Rulers of the world; to see in these, 

Even when the public welfare is their aim, 
Plans without thought, or built on theories 
Vague and unsound... 


but it is manifest, when he had turned his attention from books 
and theories to a contemplation of the worth of individual man, 
that his condemnation of Political Justice did not extend to its 
living and valuable part. 

Why is this glorious creature to be found 

One only in ten thousand? What one is, 

Why may not millions be? What bars are thrown 

By Nature in the way of such a hope? 

Our animal appetites and daily wants, 

Are these obstructions insurmountable ? 

Tf not, then others vanish into air. 

“Inspect the basis of the social pile; 

Inquire,” said I, ““how much of mental power 

And genuine virtue they possess who live 

By bodily toil, labour exceeding far 

Their due proportion, under all the weight 

Of that injustice which upon ourselves 

Ourselves entail.” 


So Wordsworth, abandoning at once Godwin, theory and Reason, 
finding mental power and genuine virtue in the most humble 
cottager, shepherd or solitary whom Godwin had declared to be 
less capable of contributing to public good than the educated man, 
continued for some years to hold to that part of Political Justice 
which Godwin himself felt to be its essence. “What the heart of 
man is able to conceive,” the philosopher wrote a few years later, 
in reply to the tremendous assault of the conservative and dis- 
illusioned, ‘“‘the hand of man is strong enough to perform. . . . For 
myself I firmly believe that days of greater virtue and more ample 
justice will descend upon the earth.” 


Vill 
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Self-approbation and self-complacency are the main pillars of human happiness. 
—Of Population. 


Wuat a later work, The Inquirer, calls “the delicious transports of 
self-complacency”’ were Godwin’s in full measure in the years 
immediately following the publication of Political Justice. Early 
in 1793 he left Marshal and moved into a small house in Challon 
Street, Somers Town, where he lived alone in order to devote his 
time without interruption to literature and to philosophic medi- 
tation. It was scarcely the pretence of a retirement, for in Challon 
Street as well as in the homes of his friends he was surrounded by 
devotees who manifested the eminence to which he had suddenly 
been raised. In the warmth of great admiration he lost much of his 
awkwardness and reserve, was able to express himself more freely 
and with greater and more appropriate ardour, and became, he 
says, ‘“‘more of a talker than I have been before or since.”’ 

He felt that general approbation had no undesirable effects 
on his character, but on the contrary strengthened him in devotion 
to his principles. He determined to live for nothing but the cause 
of public enlightenment. No man could be more desirous, he thought, 
of adopting a practice conspicuously virtuous. “I was anxious not 
to spend a penny on myself, which I did not imagine calculated 
to render me a more capable servant of the public. . . . For some 
years I scarcely did anything at home or abroad without the enquiry 
being uppermost in my mind whether I could be better employed 
for general benefit. . . .”” He decided to limit his expenditures as 
closely as possible, so that he would have leisure for study and 
not be compelled to work for financial purposes. At the same time 
there was another strong reason opposed to the earning of large 
sums of money: its disbursement for the benefit of others was 
“a very difficult problem,” says the diary, ““which he who has 
the possession of it is bound to solve in the best manner he can, 
but which affords small encouragement to any one to acquire it 
who has it not,” 

The number of his friends was soon greatly increased. Within 
a year or two there were few of the leading writers, speculators or 
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reformers with whom he was not acquainted. Probably no other 
man of his time had acquaintanceships so extensive and diverse. 
The diary for these years records, with pardonable complacency, 
the names of many remarkable men and women. “In August 1793 
the unfortunate and illustrious Mr. Gerrald, whom I then saw for 
the first time, communicated to me the favourable opinion he enter- 
tained of the Enquiry Concerning Political Justice, and his anxiety 
to be acquainted with the author.” In the same year he met Robert 
Merry, founder of the justly forgotten Della Cruscan school of 
poetry, Richard Porson, Thomas Wedgwood, Joseph Ritson, and 
through James Mackintosh the eminent scholar and divine Dr. 
Samuel Parr. He was never intimate with Porson, but could not 
help admiring him for his enormous learning and dreaded power of 
argument, although in Coleridge’s account he suffered from Porson’s 
rudeness. ‘‘My God!” the poet wrote to Southey, “to hear Porson 
crush Godwin, Holcroft, etc. They absolutely tremble before him.” 
In this Godwin was not alone, for even Tooke and Dr. Parr, who 
were famous for their rudeness, were no match for Porson. 

Godwin was connected pretty intimately with Parr for several 
years. The ‘Whig Johnson,” his admirers called him, Parr was 
one of the encyclopedic minds of the latter eighteenth century, 
only slightly inferior in vigour of personality, if considerably inferior 
in scholarship, to Porson himself. Noted as a drinker of porter in 
an age in which port was a gentleman’s drink, and not less as a 
tremendous smoker, he was widely known for his bad handwriting, 
the range of his learning, his enormous wig, and the strength, not 
to say violence, of his opinions. He was “fond of a Czsarian operation 
in criticism’? and was sometimes known as Dr. Positivus, said 
Thomas James Mathias; and he was “‘so very learned, and had such 
a deep mouth, that it was conjectured that like Gargantua he was 
not born till the end of the eleventh month.”’ He was brought to 
Godwin by his friend Mackintosh, from whom he was inseparable 
in these days. “‘ Both very dazzling men,” William Taylor of Norwich 
wrote to Southey. “One scarcely knows whether to admire most 
the oracular significance and compact rotundity of the single 
sentences of Parr, or the easy flow and glittering expansion of the 
unwearied and unwearying eloquence of Mackintosh.” The friend- 
ship of the two was somewhat similar to that of Godwin and Hol- 
croft, for Parr was invariably frank in expressing his thoughts, 
probably more from purely personal reasons than from philo- 
sophic adherence to Perfect Sincerity. ““Jemmy, I cannot talk you 
down,” he said once to Mackintosh after a long argument, “but 


I can think you down, Jemmy.” 
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Ritson was a less vivid character. He combined with the practice 
of the law a devoted study of Old and Middle English ballads, and 
was author of some volumes of textual criticism of the earlier 
English writers and Shakespeare. He was an innovator in spelling, 
and had been persuaded by Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees to become 
a vegetarian, refusing either to take the lives of animals as meat, 
or to prevent them from coming from eggs into the world “to be 
murdered and devoured by others.” He admired Godwin’s works but 
thought a good deal less of his personal qualities, and at one time 
attempted without success to withdraw from his acquaintanceship. 

Thomas Wedgwood, whose friendship later became very im- 
portant to the philosopher, was a man of much different tempera- 
ment. His benevolence and love of learning were highly regarded; 
Mrs. Shelley mentions him as ‘‘the most generous, the most amiable 
of men.” He also thought highly of Godwin’s ability. “You are 
almost the only person whose judgment is valuable to me on specu- 
lative points,” he wrote once in the course of their long philosophic 
correspondence; “. . . I feel continually the necessity of your 
sanction.”” It was Wedgwood who with his brother Josiah gave 
Coleridge a pension for many years, a generous act that Godwin’s 
theories on superfluous wealth may have motivated. Mrs. Shelley 
is authority for the statement that he and Godwin at one time 
contemplated the establishment of a common household, the 
expenses of which were to be limited to Godwin’s income; but 
Wedgwood suffered from a painful and incurable disease that made 
him often subject to extreme depression, and furthermore he saw 
after some acquaintance with Godwin that they would remain 
better friends at a distance. Their friendship continued until 
Wedgwood’s death in 1805. 

It was in 1793 also that Godwin met the Belle of Norwich, the 
charming Amelia Alderson. She was the daughter of Dr. Alderson 
the well-known physician, dissenter and reformer, and at the age 
of twenty-four was noted throughout the countryside for her beauty, 
vivacity and talents. The diversity of her accomplishments and 
attractions was particularly noteworthy: with high spirits, bloom- 
ing health and lively fancy, she was famous for her song-writing 
and her poetic virtuosity. ““She possessed the advantages of a 
pleasing personal appearance,” says an admiring early biographer. 
“Her countenance was animated, bright and beaming; her eyes 
soft and expressive, yet full of ardour; her hair was abundant and 
beautiful, of auburn hue, and waving in long tresses; her figure was 
well formed; her carriage fine; her hands, arms and feet well shaped ; 
and all around and about her was the spirit of youth, and joy and 
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love.” Southey thought her “‘the liveliest of the lively, the gayest 
of the gay,’’ and indeed all contemporary descriptions are equally 
favourable. ‘‘She was worshipped in society,” says the dramatic 
author Edward Fitzball, “not only for her great talents and her 
polished manners, but for her peculiar beauty, which could not fail 
to strike even a stranger. She always reminded me of a lovely 
Bacchante, it was so voluptuous, yet so delicate and feminine, 
especially when she sang, which she did sweetly, and accompanied 
herself mostly with the pedal part.’”’ He adds that “her reciting the 
lines on the death of Sir John Moore was affecting to the last degree” ; 
and she once was honoured by permission to sing before the 
Prince Regent. 

Like Mrs. Inchbald, whom she greatly admired, Miss Alderson 
was not displeased by the number of her suitors, and was perhaps 
a trifle affected by great admiration (as Godwin felt he was not). 
She was in sympathy with the reform cause, although (says her 
biographer) “her own good sense and firm rectitude of principle 
happily preserved her from the follies and errors into which a few 
around her were led, by their extravagant zeal for a liberty which 
speedily degenerated into licence. .. .”” Yet as late as 1802 she was 
sufficiently liberal to write a once well-known ode on the death 
of the Duke of Bedford. 

Godwin made a short visit to Norwich in 1793, was in Miss 
Alderson’s society much of the time, and then or soon after was 
added to the large number of her admirers. He met also many of 
her friends, leading dissenters and liberals of the city. The most 
notable of them were Capel Lloft and John and William Taylor. 
John Taylor, at this time a well-to-do manufacturer, later played 
a considerable financial part in Godwin’s life. William Taylor, the 
first translator of Goethe and the German romantics, was a poet 
and magazine writer, and a friend of Southey. The Taylors were 
not related. 

It was to Mrs. John Taylor that Miss Alderson wrote, early in 
1794, a letter containing the only picture that exists of the philo- 
sopher in the heyday of success and prosperity—in circumstances 
which, unfortunately for him, were characteristic of only a very 
few years of his life. ‘‘. . . We arrived at about one o’clock at the 
philosopher’s house, whom we found with his hair bien poudré, 
and in a pair of new, sharp-toed, red morocco slippers, not to 
mention his green coat and crimson under-waistcoat. He received 
me very kindly, but wondered I should think of being out of London; 
could I be either amused or instructed at Southgate? How did I 
pass my time? What were my pursuits? and a great deal more, 
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which frightened my protector, and tired me, till at last I told him 
I had not yet outlived my affections, and that they bound me to 
the family at Southgate. But was I to acknowledge any other 
dominion but that of reason? ‘But are you sure in this case that 
my affections are not the result of reason?’ He shrugged disbelief, 
and after debating some time, he told me I was more of the woman 
than when he saw me last. Rarely did we agree, and little did he 
gain on me by his mode of attack; but he seemed alarmed lest he 
should have offended me, and apologised several times, with much 
feeling, for the harshness of his expressions. In short, he convinced 
me that his theory has not yet gained entire ascendancy over 
his practice.” 

On this point Miss Alderson’s judgment was correct, for life was 
becoming more complex than had appeared to the philosopher at 
the time of the writing of Political Justice. He was already on 
intimate terms with Mrs. Inchbald—whom Miss Alderson saw on 
the day of her visit to Godwin, “‘as pretty as ever, and much more 
easy and unreserved in her manner”’—and in the year of his acquaint- 
ance with Miss Alderson he met Maria Reveley, the beautiful 
young wife of an architect of liberal views who had become 
acquainted with Godwin through Holcroft. 

Mrs. Reveley was a year younger than Amelia Alderson. She was 
not a famous woman, and there are fewer contemporary accounts 
of her than of Mrs. Inchbald or Miss Alderson, but she seems to 
have been very beautiful and quite intelligent, and Mrs. Shelley, 
who knew her well twenty-five years later, declares that she 
possessed “‘a peculiar charm of character in her deep sensibility, 
and an ingenuous modesty that knew no guile.” Her painting was 
admired, and it was felt that she had “ardour in the pursuit of 
knowledge,’ and a “liberal and unquenchable curiosity.”” Like her 
husband Mr. Gilbert (or Willy) Reveley, she was fervent in her 
philosophic hatred of tyranny, and was even recorded as saying 
once that she would have no objection to serving as Mr. Pitt’s 
hangman, which was certainly an indication of more than 
ordinary zeal. 

She listened with eagerness to the philosopher as he expounded 
the doctrines of the New Philosophy. “There was a gentleness, and 
yet a fervour in the minds of both Mrs. Reveley and Godwin that 
led to sympathy,” says Mrs. Shelley’s sketch. “He was ready to 
gratify her desire for knowledge, and she drank eagerly of the 
philosophy which he offered. It was pure but warm friendship, 
which might have grown into another feeling, had they been 
differently situated. As it was, Godwin saw only in her a favourite 
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pupil, a charming friend, a woman whose conversation and society 
were fascinating and delightful; but his calm and philosophic heart 
was undisturbed by any of those feelings which in natures less 
happily tempered would too readily have crept in to disturb 
and injure.” 

It is impossible not to feel that Mrs. Shelley’s account, which 
thus pictures her father imperturbably ruling himself in perfect 
accord with Impassionate Reason, is incorrect. It becomes clear, 
later in the philosopher’s life, that in many instances she either 
was deceived by him or in the desire to shield him disregarded many 
facts. With regard to his personal characteristics, no one knew 
better than Mrs. Shelley that the contemporary (and historical) 
picture of him as a cold-blooded monster of superhuman impassivity 
was quite false.t It was particularly false of the period following 
Political Justice, and especially of his friendship with Mrs. Reveley. 
It is not known whether he was more pleased by her than by Mrs. 
Inchbald or Miss Alderson; in any case, Mr. Reveley eventually 
became jealous of his attentions, which were accordingly suspended. 
It was not until Godwin had married in 1797 that his intercourse 
with Mrs. Reveley became frequent, and not until Mr. Reveley had 
died in 1798 that it became dramatic. 


His praiseworthy resolutions to spend money only for the public 
good he now found to be impracticable; early in 1793 he discovered 
that he had no money to spend. The seven hundred guineas paid 
for the copyright of Political Justice had supported him from July 
1791, and perhaps longer, and when he had finished his work he 
found himself “little beforehand with the world.” He set out to 
earn a small sum, and in the attempt established himself, it was 
believed at the time, among the permanent luminaries of English 
literature. 

The choice between literary forms was not difficult. It was 
impossible that he could add to his reputation or his income by a 
second Political Justice—if indeed there could be a second; he 
had not yet seriously considered the drama as a source of wealth; 
sermons, then very profitable, for apparent reasons were impossible ; 
text-books he was not yet forced to. There remained fiction. It also 
was becoming very profitable—Mrs. Radcliffe’s five hundred pounds 


1 The belief that Godwin was a being totally without emotions originated in the 
criticisms of those of his contemporaries who disagreed with the sentiments of 
Political Justice and felt that anyone who held them must be inhuman. This becoming 
the received view of his character, historians have interestingly explained the 
sentiments of Political Justice by means of it. See, for an extreme example, the 
motto to chapter xii. p. 123. 
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for The Mysteries of Udolpho, written in the same year, was the 
largest amount that had then been received for a novel—and, 
furthermore, Godwin had always felt in himself “some vocation 
towards the composition of a narrative of fictitious adventure.” 
He decided to write a novel, making only one high stipulation with 
himself: “the tone of my mind,” he says, “both during the period 
in which I was engaged in the work [on Political Justice] and after- 
wards, acquired a certain elevation, and made me now unwilling 
to stoop to what was insignificant.” 

The result was the publication in 1794 of one of the best novels 
of its kind in the language, Things as They Are, or The Adventures 
of Caleb Williams, which raised Godwin to the highest pinnacle of 
literary fame and amazed a reading public already accustomed to 
regard him as a great metaphysician and political speculator. In 
the preface to an edition of a later novel Godwin gave a detailed 
analysis of the construction of Caleb Williams. It was in every way 
worthy of a rational and systematic man. He formed at first the 
conception of a book “to be distinguished by a very powerful 
interest,’ and proceeded to invent the third, second, and eventually 
the first volume of his story; the novels of the revolutionary decade 
being customarily in three volumes. The third volume was to 
contain a flight and pursuit, “the fugitive in perpetual apprehension 
of being overwhelmed with the worst calamities, and the pursuer, 
by his ingenuity and resources, keeping his victim in a state of the 
most fearful alarm.” The second was to contain “a dramatic and 
impressive situation adequate to account for the impulse that the 
pursuer should feel, incessantly to alarm and harass his victim, 
with an inextinguishable resolution never to allow him the least 
interval of peace and security.” This situation, he thought, should 
be the discovery by the victim of a murder committed by the 
pursuer. In the first volume he proposed to develop in the murderer 
a character so sinister that it would make credible the fearful events 
of the second and particularly the third volume. 

He then began to write out the story from beginning to end, with 
as great care and as much enthusiasm as had marked the writing 
of Political Justice. “I shall write a tale,” he said to himself (in his 
own account), “that shall constitute an epoch in the mind of the 
reader, that no one, after he has read it, shall ever be exactly the 
same man that he was before. . . .’” He keyed up his enthusiasm and 
energy by reading the Lives of the Pirates, the Newgate Calendar, 
and a “tremendous compilation” entitled The Triumphs of God’s 
Revenge against the Crying and Execrable Sin of Murther, “where 
the beam of the eye of Omniscience was represented as perpetually 
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pursuing the guilty, and laying open his most hidden retreats to 
the light of day”; and following the adventures of Mlle. de St. Phale, 
the Huguenot who fled through France “in the midst of eternal 
alarms and hairbreadth escapes,” having “her quarters perpetually 
beaten up, and scarcely by any chance finding a moment’s interval 
of safety.” He felt that he stood in no danger of “servilely copying” 
these predecessors. “I imagined that I had a vein of thinking that 
was properly my own, which would always preserve me from 
plagiarism.” 

In spite of his industry Caleb Williams was not finished without 
serious mishaps, the most serious of which is an admirable com- 
mentary on the principle of Perfect Sincerity and on Godwin’s 
abnormal dread of adverse criticism. “When I had written about 
seven-tenths of the first volume,” his account continues, “I was 
prevailed upon by the extreme importunity of an old and intimate 
friend to allow him the perusal of my manuscript. On the second 
day he returned it with a note to this purpose: ‘I return you your 
manuscript, because I promised to do so. If I had obeyed the 
impulse of my own mind, I should have thrust it in the fire. If you 
persist, the book will infallibly prove the grave of your literary 
fame.’ It cost me at least two days of deep anxiety, before I recovered 
the shock. This was my first experience of an unbiased decision. 
It stood in the place of all the world to me. I could not, and I did 
not feel disposed to, appeal any further. .. . No; I had nothing for 
it but to wrap myself in my own integrity.” 

He disregarded the forebodings of his friend (Marshal) and 
worked steadily away. He was able to proceed regularly until he 
came to the first pages of the third volume; there he came to an 
abrupt stop. “I rested on my arms from the 2nd of January, 1794, 
to the Ist of April following, without getting forward in the smallest 
degree. It has ever been thus with me in works of any continuance. 
The bow will not be for ever bent. . . . I endeavoured however to 
take my repose to myself in security, and not to inflict a set of crude 
and incoherent dreams upon my readers. In the meantime, when I 
revived, I revived in earnest, and in the course of that month 
carried on my work with unabated speed to the end.” 

To a modern reader unfamiliar with the leisurely and digressive 
manner of the eighteenth-century storyteller, Caleb Williams is 
apt, particularly in the first and second volumes, to appear desultory, 
cumbersome and needlessly involved. Only those who have read 
widely in the prose fiction of Godwin’s contemporary imitators 
and assailants, in Mrs. Yearsley, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. West, Mrs. 
Robinson, Mrs. More, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Opie, will realise how 
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comparatively bare, direct and vigorous it was, why such critics as 
Hazlitt and Mackintosh praised it without reservation and Godwin’s 
friend Fawcett read “with admiration tinctured,”’ said Hazlitt, 
“with wonder.’’ Warming gradually to his work after an awkward 
and prosaic introduction, the philosopher developed the methodic 
events of his story with astonishing energy, until the adventures 
of Williams became an eloquent, impassioned and breathless 
narrative that his readers were utterly unable to lay aside, and that 
seemed truly to be spoken, as Williams claimed, “with a voice 
more fearful than thunder.’’ Godwin’s friend Joseph Gerrald 
received the book late one evening, Godwin related, and “had 
read through the three volumes before he closed his eyes.’’ The 
emotion that it inspired in the youth of the country is shown in a 
sentence from the memoirs of Frederick Reynolds, once a prominent 
actor and playwright. ‘Godwin having one day paid a visit to 
Mrs. Inchbald, left the room shortly after Henry Siddons, then a 
boy of about thirteen or fourteen years, had entered it, when, 
Mrs. Inchbald asking the latter if he knew the name of the gentle- 
man who had just withdrawn, and he answering it in the negative, 
Mrs. Inchbald informed him that he was the author of Caleb Williams, 
when, to her utter astonishment, the boy, with true genuine en- 
thusiasm, falling suddenly on his knees, reverently kissed the chair 
which the philosopher had just quitted, rapturously thanking 
heaven that he might now say he had been in company with the 
author of the best novel in the English, or in any language.”’ 
Caleb Williams was the first exhibition of Godwin’s power in 
portraying what became known in the eighteenth century as 
“victims of Society,” and was probably the earliest example in 
English literature of psychological study of a criminal mind, and 
of what Mrs. Inchbald called the minute and concise delineation 
of human sensations. ‘I began my narrative in the usual way, in 
the third person,” the philosopher’s account of its composition 
continues. “But I speedily became dissatisfied. I then assumed 
the first person, making the hero of my tale his own historian; 
and in this mode I have persisted in all my subsequent attempts 
at works of fiction. It was infinitely the best adapted, at least to 
my vein of delineation, where the thing in which my imagination 
revelled most freely, was the analysis of the private and internal 
operations of the mind, employing my metaphysical dissecting 
knife in tracing and laying bare the involutions of motive, and 
recording the gradually accumulating impulses, which led the 
personages I had to describe primarily to adopt the particular way 
of proceeding in which they afterwards embarked.”’ It was a fortu- 
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nate choice of method; he usually failed to make alive characters 
whom he described only, but in the first person, drawing heavily 
from his own feelings, he succeeded in an uncommon degree in 
infusing life into the emotions and devices of his protagonist. “It 
1s an attribute of Mr. Godwin,” remarked a contemporary critic 
more accurately than he imagined, “that he tells you his tale like 
one who remembers, not invents.”’ 

Marshal’s criticisms which reduced the philosopher to such 
despair were not, however, entirely unjustified or incorrect, and 
the more so as Marshal had read only the first and less intense part 
of the book. In the démélé that followed, which Godwin did not 
trouble to describe in his account of the construction of Caleb 
Williams, Marshal defended himself stoutly and pointedly. 

“The incidents are ill chosen; the characters unnatural, dis- 
torted; the phraseology intended to mark the humorous ones 
inappropriate; the style uncouth; everything upon stilts; the whole 
uninteresting; written as a man would make a chair or a table 
that had never handled a tool. I got through it, but it was as I get 
over a piece of ploughed-up ground, with labour and toil. By the 
way, judging from the work in question one might suppose some 
minds not to be unlike a piece of ground. Having produced a rich 
crop, it must le fallow for a season, that it may gain sufficient 
vigour for a new crop. You were speaking for a motto for this 
work—the best motto in my opinion would be a Hic Jacet; for 
depend upon it, the world will suppose you to be exhausted; or 
rather what a few only think at present, will become a general 
opinion, that the Hercules you have fathered is not of your 
besetting... 27 

As far as it went his criticism was entirely just. The humorous 
phraseology was not humorous—as might have been expected— 
and the style was certainly often uncouth and “upon stilts”; the 
work throughout was heavy and frigid. But in spite of such faults 
there was a quality in it that made it a minor English classic. Mrs. 
Inchbald was the first (after Godwin) to recognise it. The philosopher 
felt so much confidence in her judgment that in spite of his disastrous 
experience with Marshal he sent her each volume as it was finished. 

“God bless you!” she replied to the first. 

“That was the sentence I exclaimed when I had read about 
half a page. 

“Nobody is so pleased when they find anything new as I am. 
I found your style different from what I have ever yet met. You 
come to the point (the story) at once, another excellence. I have 
now read as far as page 32 (I was interrupted by a visitor) 
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and do not retract my first sentence. I have to add to your praise 
that of a most minute, and yet most concise method of delineating 
human sensations. 

“T could not resist writing this, because my heart was burthened 
with the desire of saying what I think, and what I hope for. 

“My curiosity is greatly increased by what I have read, but if 
you disappoint me you shall never hear the last of it, and instead 
of ‘God Bless,’ I will vociferate, God —mn you.” 

When she had finished the book she saw that the first volume 
was “far inferior to the two last.’”” The second was “sublimely 
horrible—captivatingly frightful,’ the third “all that a great 
genius can do to delight a great genius. . . . I never felt myself so 
conscious of, or so proud of giving proofs of a good understanding, 
as in pronouncing this to be a capital work. It is my opinion that 
fine ladies, milliners, mantua-makers, and boarding-school girls 
will love to tremble over it, and that men of taste and judgment 
will admire the superior talents, the zmcessant energy of mind you 
have evinced.”’ 

Mrs. Inchbald’s prophecy was as accurate as her analysis of 
the book’s merits. In spite of the absence of any morally admirable 
character—Mr. Clare, whom Godwin is said to have drawn after 
Fawcett, dying early in the story—and of the unimportance of the 
love element (from which he escaped by similarly putting an end, 
in the first volume, to his heroine), Caleb Williams was scarcely less 
favourably received by the public than Political Justice, and in 
critical opinion took its place at once only slightly below Tom Jones 
and Gil Blas as a masterpiece of fiction. ““Few books have made 
a greater impression than Caleb Williams on its first appearance,” 
Hazlitt said. “It was read, admired, parodied, dramatised. All 
parties joined in its praise. Those (not a few) who at that time 
favoured Mr. Godwin’s political principles, hailed it as a new tri- 
umph of his powers, and as a proof that the stoicism of the doctrines 
he inculcated did not arise from any defect of warmth or of en- 
thusiasm of feeling, and that his abstract speculations were grounded 
in, and sanctioned by, an intimate knowledge of, and rare felicity 
in, developing the actual vicissitudes of human life... . It was a 
new and startling event in literary history for a metaphysician 
to write a popular romance. Mr. Godwin was thought a man of 
very powerful and versatile genius; and in him the understand- 
ing and the imagination reflected a mutual and dazzling light 
upon each other.” 

Its influence was extensive. Within three years five translations 
had appeared, in French and German; in the continental libraries, 
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according to Mackintosh, later a friendly critic of it, it was Caleb 
Williams that needed most frequently to be replaced. It influenced 
the work of Charles Brockden Brown in America, thus affording, 
to those interested in such matters, fine speculation on the philo- 
sopher’s influence, through Brown and Nathaniel Hawthorne, on 
Henry James. Walter Scott read it with interest, commenting 
particularly on the skill with which Godwin kept up his story by 
nowhere revealing the contents of Falkland’s mysterious iron chest; 
and it was thought in their time to have affected the style and 
method of Bulwer-Lytton, Ainsworth and Dickens. In George 
Colman’s dramatisation of it as The Ivon Chest Edmund Kean 
found one of his most powerful characterisations as the Falkland 
of the play; Talma was noted for his performance of the same part 
in the French version, and in America it was one of Thomas Cooper’s 
finest roles. It was believed that the merits of Colman’s play were 
all Godwin’s, and that Colman had contributed nothing to the 
story of dramatic significance. The philosopher of course received 
nothing for any of the translations or dramatisations. Colman did 
not even send him an order for his opening performance, of which 
conduct, according to Samuel Rogers (the poet), Godwin spoke 
“with great bitterness.” 


The respect that the book won from those who did not favour 
Godwin’s political views was particularly noteworthy, for his story 
was interlined with strictures on the social evils of England. Its 
early title was ‘Things as They Are,” its secondary theme was the 
enormous power that an unscrupulous man of wealth can exert 
over one of humble station. The motto was not less significant 
than the title: 

Amidst the woods the leopard knows his kind; 

The tyger prays not on the tyger brood; 

Man only is the common foe of man. 
His account of his planning of the book makes it perfectly clear 
that it was primarily a story, and not a social tract. Only the 
peculiarly unkind irony of Fate could cause him to be classed with 
Mrs. Hannah More. From beginning to end he was interested in 
the character of Falkland and particularly in Williams the embodi- 
ment of unquenchable curiosity. Still, he was a philosopher, and 
the theme of his story closely involved the social conditions of his 
country. Where no gross inequality of wealth and station existed 
Caleb Williams could not be understood. It required only a step 
for the philosopher occasionally to indulge in moral digressions. 
“But of what use are talents and sentiments in the corrupt wilderness 
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of human society?” asks Williams. “It is a rank and rotten soil 
from which every finer shrub draws poison as it grows. All that, 
in a happier field and a purer air, would expand into virtue and 
germinate into usefulness, is thus converted into henbane and 
deadly nightshade.” ; 

It was Mrs. Inchbald who first saw that such reflections were 
incidental. She intelligently warned Godwin against making them 
appear less incidental than they were. She found “nothing tedious” 
in the last two volumes, but there were lines that she wished erased. 
“T shudder lest for the sake of a few sentences (and these particularly 
marked for the reader’s attention by the purport of your preface) 
a certain set of people should hastily condemn the whole work as 
of immoral tendency, and rob it of a popularity which no other 
failing it has could I think endanger. 

“This would be a great pity, especially as these sentences are 
trivial to those which have not so glaring a tendency, and yet to the 
eye of discernment are even more forcible on your side of the 
question.” “But if I find fault,” Mrs. Inchbald continued—she 
knew very well how to argue with the philosopher—“it is because 
I have no patience that anything so near perfection should not 
be perfection.” 

Godwin refused to delete his book of its radical sentiments, 
although it appeared at a precarious moment of the conflict between 
the reformers and the Government; but his preface, which called 
unnecessary attention to them, was omitted at the request of the 
publisher. “What is presented to the public is no refined and 
abstract speculation,” it said; “it is the study and delineation of 
things passing in the moral world. . . . It was proposed, in the 
invention of the following work, to comprehend, as far as the 
progressive nature of a single story would allow, a general review 
of the modes of domestic and unrecorded despotism by which man 
becomes the destroyer of man.” “This preface was withdrawn in 
the original edition,’’ Godwin wrote two years later, “in compliance 
with the alarms of booksellers. Caleb Williams made his first appear- 
ance in the world, in the same month in which the sanguinary plot 
broke out against the liberties of Englishmen, which was happily 
terminated by the acquittal of its first intended victim, in the close 
of that year. Terror was the order of the day; and it was feared that 
even the humble novelist might be shown to be constructively 
a traitor.” 

The incident was the famous State Trials of 1794, in the course 
of which the philosopher gave decisive assistance to the cause of 
English freedom. 


IX 


TWO POLITICAL PAMPHLETS 


Should Tyrant arts my fall secure— 
A martyr, with my blood 

The seeds of Freedom I manure, 
Of Truth, and Public-Good. 


But should I triumph, every power 
And effort of my mind 
Has tenfold virtue, from that hour, 
To benefit mankind. 
JoHN THELWALL, 


BEFORE 1794 the ministry’s uneasiness at the spread and virulence 
of radical activity had been officially manifested chiefly in minor 
repressions and petty prosecutions. Individuals had been imprisoned, 
the meetings of small societies stopped, vendors of treasonable 
pamphlets put in the stocks. In 1794 Pitt’s informers were believed 
to have collected evidence of a treasonable uprising to be conducted 
by the London Corresponding Society itself, and there occurred 
one of the dramatic legal duels that mark the progress of political 
liberty, in which Godwin anonymously played a considerable part. 

He was involved even earlier in a demonstration of practical 
and earthly politics, which in Political Justice he appeared forever 
to have abjured. In the autumn of 1795 several members of the 
reform societies had been tried for sedition in Edinburgh, before 
the notorious “hanging judge” Braxfield, and after a trial marked 
by farcical disregard of justice had been sentenced to long terms of 
transportation. While they were on the prison-ships in England 
the Government had made a ruling that they were to be treated 
in every way as felons of the worst sort. Godwin protested, par- 
ticularly concerning the treatment of two of them, Muir and Palmer, 
in an outspoken letter to the Morning Chronicle. “All the consola- 
tions of civilised society are pertinaciously refused to them... 
stores of every kind and books have constantly been denied admission. 
The principle which has been laid down again and again by the 
officers of Government is—they are felons like the rest... . Mr. Dundas 
told Mr. Sheridan, when that gentleman applied to him officially 
upon this subject a few months ago, that he saw no great hardship 
in a man’s being sent to Botany Bay... . I can readily believe that 
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to a man so obdurate in feeling and unhumanised in manners as 
Mr. Dundas, a privation of the sources of intellectual pleasure 
may appear no hardship. Let me appeal, then, to Mr. Burke. Who 
knows so well as he what is due to elegance of education, delicacy 
of manners, and refinement in literature? Who has declaimed so 
powerfully against those systems, by which all classes of society 
are confounded together, and all that is venerable for antiquity, 
lovely in cultivation, and elevated by imagination and genius, is 
overwhelmed by the iron hand of barbarous usurpation ?”’ 

Godwin appealed in vain to Burke. In the beginning of the 
year he was drawn closer to the reform cause in the conviction of 
his friend Joseph Gerrald. He admired Gerrald greatly for his 
personal qualities and perhaps with the admiration of a theorist 
for a man of action, and they had been made more intimate by 
Dr. Parr, once Gerrald’s tutor. Before the trial he frequently visited 
Gerrald in prison to discuss the nature of his defence. On the same 
subject is a letter dated 23 January 1794, a letter more impassioned 
than most of his at this period, and also in parts a little oratorical. 
“T cannot recollect the situation in which you are in a few days 
to be placed without emotions of respect, and I had almost said of 
envy. For myself, I will never adopt any conduct for the express 
purpose of being put upon my trial, but if I be ever so put, I will 
consider that day as a day of triumph. . . . Above all, let me entreat 
you to abstain from harsh epithets and bitter invective. Show that 
you are not terrible but kind, and anxious for the good of all. Truth 
will lose nothing by this. Truth can never gain by passion, violence, 
and resentment. It is never so strong as in the firm, fixed mind, 
that yields to the emotions neither of rage nor fear. It is by calm 
and recollected boldness that we can shake the pillars of the vault 
of heaven. How great will you appear if you show that all the in- 
justice with which you are treated cannot move you: that you are 
too great to be wounded by their arrows; that you still hold the 
steadfast course that becomes the friend of man, and that while 
you expose their rottenness you harbour no revenge. . . . Let no 
human ferment mix in the sacred work.” 

Gerrald was found guilty of “being a member of a seditious 
meeting . . . and of seditiously addressing that meeting in a speech,” 
and was sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. He survived 
his arrival at Botany Bay only a few months. 

Soon after his conviction the conflict between Government and 
Reform took such a dramatic turn in England that for a while the 
Scottish trials were eclipsed. On 12 May 1794, Thomas Hardy, a 
shoemaker, founder and secretary of the London Corresponding 
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Society, was arrested for high treason; in the course of a week John 
Horne Tooke, John Thelwall and eight others followed him to the 
Tower or Newgate. That the affair “might not be prematurely laid 
before the public,” it was entrusted in the House of Commons to a 
secret committee, the members of which were elected, it was charged, 
from lists sent by the Treasury to its friends. On 16 May Pitt 
reported for the committee that “a plan had been digested and 
acted upon” by the Corresponding Society ‘‘and which was then 
in forwardness for its execution, the object of which was to assemble 
a pretended convention of the people, for the purposes of assuming 
the character of a general representation of the nation, superseding 
the representative capacity of the house, and arrogating the legis- 
lative power of the country at large.” “The whole system of in- 
surrection was laid in the monstrous doctrines of the rights of man”’; 
and although the Corresponding Society was “composed of the 
meanest and most despicable of people,” “a conspiracy so formid- 
able had never yet existed,’ and not one moment was to be lost in 
arming the executive power with such additional means as should 
effectually prevent the execution of such a plan. ! 

Pitt demanded a suspension of the Habeas Corpus, and was 
vehemently supported by burke and opposed by Fox, Sheridan 
and Grey, the latter calling the entire charge ‘‘a scandalous im- 
posture.”’ On the next day Parliament empowered the Government 
to suspend the Act. The prisoners could therefore be held without 
charge or evidence. There was no action until September, when a 
special Commission of Oyer and Terminer was issued. On 2 October 
the Lord Chief Justice Eyre gave an elaborate charge to a grand 
jury that forthwith returned a bill of indictment. At their meeting 
Holcroft, who had not been in custody and would not believe he 
had been indicted until he received the assurance of a friend who 
had seen the Bill, entered the court-room and dramatically gave 
himself up. The charge of the Lord Chief Justice was printed in 
many papers on the following day. 

To Godwin and his friends the occasion seemed “one of the 
most memorable epochs” in the history of English liberty. The 
exact purpose of the Government is unknown, but whether Pitt 
genuinely feared an armed uprising or wished only to gain support 
for the ministry by alarming the public, no one doubted that the 
prosecutions were to be taken seriously. Their progress was followed 
with great suspense and anxiety. “If Tooke had been convicted,” 
Samuel Rogers (the poet) wrote later, “he would certainly have 
been hanged. We lived then in a reign of terror.’”’ Grey wrote to his 
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wife that if Hardy was hanged he did not know how soon it might 
come to his own turn. Not only the prisoners and the most prominent 
reformers were concerned. A reformed official, it was disclosed later, 
claimed that the ministry had in readiness a large number of signed 
warrants, to be used in event of the success of the initial prose- 
cutions. Their number is variously stated to have been between 
three hundred and a thousand. 

Godwin could have no doubt that if such warrants existed one 
of them was for him. Political Justice had escaped prosecution 
because of its denunciation of the use of force and because of its 
price, Pitt shrewdly if callously remarking in the course of a debate 
in the Privy Council that ‘‘a three guinea book could never do much 
harm among those who had not three shillings to spare.”’ But it had 
not been foreseen that a work dealing learnedly and intricately 
with abstract principles would have found its way into every library 
and book club, or that societies of labourers would have been formed 
to study it. Furthermore, while Godwin had expressly condemned 
the use of force, his chapters on Monarchy and Property contained 
much matter of the most inflammable nature, which could be put 
to any use that less philosophic readers desired; and parts of Caleb 
Williams could not have caused him to be regarded as an entirely 
harmless theorist. He therefore followed the trials with an interest 
not altogether impersonal, knowing half of the prisoners—Holcroft, 
Tooke and Thelwall intimately—and realising the danger in which 
he himself stood. 

When Tooke was arrested the philosopher was finishing Caleb 
Williams, which appeared in the same month. In October, on the 
day preceding the grand jury’s bill of indictment, he went on what 
was intended to be a long visit to Dr. Parr. It was on this occasion 
that he found himself “nowhere a stranger.’”? He had come to be 
very friendly with Parr, who was amiable at times and in these 
days as staunch an advocate of reform as Godwin himself, although 
a defender of many old institutions (and ‘‘even old abuses,’ Godwin 
thought) and a believer in Christian revelation. He had read Political 
Justice, but seemed to retain, with fine fair-mindedness, a genuine 
admiration and friendship for Godwin; introducing him to neigh- 
bours, Godwin took pains to record, “in the highest terms of eulogium 
and regard.” It was a courtesy so pleasing to the philosopher that 
he requited it by accompanying Parr to church. But his stay was 
cut short by the arrival of a letter from Holcroft in Newgate. He 
left Parr on 13 October, arrived in London on the same day and 
visited Holcroft at once. 


There remained nearly two weeks before the day set for trial, 
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and he felt that during that time his pen could perform some service 
for the prisoners and the general public. It was evident that a very 
necessary service lay at hand. The charge of the Lord Chief Justice, 
defining the crimes with which the prisoners were charged, had been 
spread through the nation, and had had the effect of convincing 
the majority of readers that the ministry had genuinely discovered 
a great and treasonable conspiracy. It strengthened the impression 
already in the minds of sober men that the Privy Council would 
not have proceeded so far without certain and unquestionable 
evidence; many who were sincere advocates of constitutional 
reform were convinced that Hardy, Thelwall and their associates 
had gone too far. 

Godwin saw that if he were to answer this charge he must do 
it at once. He locked himself up, and on 17 and 18 October dictated 
to Marshal in forty-eight hours his Cursory Strictures on the Charge 
delivered by Lord Chief Justice Eyre to the Grand Jury. 

The ostensible charge against the prisoners was that they “had 
endeavoured to change the form of government established, by 
publishing, or causing to be published, divers books or pamphlets, 
and by belonging to political societies having the same object.” 
But an important principle was involved. The fact was that whether 
or not there existed a conspiracy against the Crown, Pitt had no 
proof of it, and the charge of the Lord Chief Justice consequently 
was virtually an argument to construct a treasonable plot out of 
many acts no one of which had anything treasonable about it; “out 
of. many facts, no one of which was capital,’ Godwin said, “to 
compose a capital crime.’”’ The injustice and illegality now appear 
obvious, but they appeared so in 1794 only to those most closely 
concerned on the reform side. The charge might have been answered 
effectively, one would think, by a less able man than Godwin; but 
the reply of a less able man would not have been so overwhelming. 

Under the spur of immediate necessity the philosopher disregarded 
the superior but lofty claims of Truth and Reason, and for one of 
the few times in his public life was worldly enough to argue plainly 
on the worldly aspects of his case. “ Let it be granted that the crime 
is, in the eye of reason and discretion, the most enormous that it 
can enter into the heart of man to conceive, still I have a right to 
ask, is it a crime against law? Show me the statute that describes 
it; refer me to the precedent by which it is defined, quote me the 
adjudged case in which a matter of such unparalleled magnitude is 
settled.”” To the Chief Justice’s declaration that a political society 
could very easily “degenerate and become unlawful in the highest 
degree, although its original activity was not unlawful”— an 
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important point in the Government’s case — Godwin’s reply was 
simple and forcible. ‘Who knows not this? Was it necessary that 
Chief Justice Eyre should come in 1794, solemnly to announce to us 
so irresistible a proposition? An association for Parliamentary Reform 
may desert its object, and become guilty of High Treason. True; 
so may a card club, a bench of justice, or even a Cabinet Council.” 

At the conclusion of his charge Eyre had instructed the jury 
to bring in a true bill, although treason was not perfectly proved, 
in order that a judicial inquiry might settle for posterity the legality 
and justice of a constructive treason. ““The Chief Justice quits in 
this instance the character of a criminal judge and civil magistrate,” 
Godwin said, “and assumes that of a natural philosopher, or experi- 
mental anatomist. He is willing to dissect the persons that shall 
be brought before him, the better to ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of his preconceived conjectures. Let these men be put on 
trial for their lives, let them and their friends be exposed to all the 
anxieties incident to so uncertain and fearful a condition; let them 
be exposed to ignominy, to obloquy, to the partialities, as it may 
happen, of a prejudiced judge, and the perverseness of an ignorant 
jury; we shall then know how we ought to conceive of similar cases. 
... But the authors of the present prosecution probably hope that 
the mere names of Jacobin and Republican will answer their pur- 
poses, and that a jury of Englishmen will be found who will send 
every man to the gallows without examination to whom these 
appellations shall once have been attributed.”’ 

When Godwin had finished the first half of his letter it was taken 
to Perry, the editor of the Morning Chronicle, with whom he was 
acquainted. Perry decided to print it entire for greater effective- 
ness; it appeared in complete form in the Morning Chronicle of 
20 October, as an open letter to Lord Chief Justice Eyre. It was 
copied by other opposition papers and hastily reprinted as a pam- 
phlet by the Corresponding Society. The first publisher was in- 
timidated by the Privy Council, but another was easily found and 
the pamphlet spread far and wide over the country. Its authorship 
was kept for some months a close secret, and it was printed in the 
State Trials Reports as the work of Felix Vaughn, a liberal barrister. 

Its importance was at once recognised. It was “‘one of the most 
acute and seasonable political pamphlets that ever appeared,” 
said Hazlitt. Those most closely concerned believed that in it 
Godwin had struck a decisive blow for the cause of reform. “The 
subtle mischiefs of the charge were exhibited in the Strictures with 
their natural undisguised deformity and coarseness,’”’ says the 
Public Characters. “. . . Instead of the guilt and conviction of the 
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accused, nothing was heard of, in the streets and places of resort, 
but the flagrancy of the offences of the charge.’’ On the day of its 
appearance Horne Tooke attended by his warder was’ walking on 
Tower Parade; meeting Joyce, another of the prisoners, he held 
up the paper and, breaking the rule of silence, said, “ By God, Joyce, 
this lays Eyre completely on his back.”’ 

On 25 October the prisoners were arraigned before a special 
commission at the Old Bailey and pleaded Not Guilty. The Govern- 
ment chose to try them separately and to begin with Hardy as 
founder of the society; he was accordingly brought to the Bar on 
28 October. The Lord Chief Justice presided, the Attorney-General 
Sir John Scott, afterwards (as Lord Eldon) Lord Chancellor of 
England, led the prosecution, and Erskine, who had defended Paine 
and other radicals, the defence. Great crowds waited patiently 
outside the court-room, and in the country in many places work 
was given up while men waited for the stages bringing the latest 
news. Many (among them Dr. Alderson) prepared to leave the 
country in the event of a conviction, to escape the wholesale pro- 
secutions that were believed ready to follow. The Attorney-General 
opened the prosecution with a speech of nine hours’ duration, 
Erskine replied with one nearly as long, and after a trial of eight 
days, filled with bitter encounters, as a result of one of which 
Erskine offered to meet Eyre on the field of honour, the jury after 
three hours’ deliberation brought in a verdict of Not Guilty. “An 
irresistible acclamation pervaded the court, and to an immense 
distance round,” says the New Annual Register, and in Colchester 
Crabb Robinson, a boy of nineteen years, ran from house to house 
shouting the news. 

The Government’s greatest strength was spent on Hardy, but 
it made a determined effort to convict Horne Tooke, who with great 
coolness and wit managed his own case, in which Pitt, Fox and 
Sheridan were witnesses. The trial lasted five days, and the jury 
returned a verdict of Not Guilty in eight minutes. There was again 
a scene of triumphant rejoicing; Amelia Alderson rushed across 
the court to embrace Tooke, and in the streets the mob unharnessed 
the horses from Erskine’s coach and drew him home. 

Four days were spent in an attempt to convict Thelwall, upon 
the failure of which the remaining prisoners were discharged by 
order of the court. Thelwall, by far the most violently radical of 
the prisoners, addressed the court and jury at the end of his trial: 
“his emotions were too vast for utterance and too sublime for 
thought . . . far from his thoughts were all treasons and conspiracies, 
all projects of subversions . . . happily the time was arriving when 
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man would look on man as brothers, by one immortal parent.” 
Holcroft when set free demanded the privilege of making a speech 
in the court-room (“which certainly would have hanged him,” said 
Ritson) and was violently irritated at the Chief Justice's refusal. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, struck by the contrast between Godwin’s 
bent and meditative figure and the fiery and aggressive figure of 
his friend, as they sat together in the court, drew “a spirited sketch 
of them in profile . . . which is one of his happiest efforts, and 
is a singularly interesting record,” says a contemporary account 
of Godwin. 

The Government’s failure was felt to be a glorious victory for 
reform. In Hardy’s fate, said Holcroft characteristically, “seemed 
involved the fate of the nation, and the verdict of Not Guilty 
appeared to burst its bonds, and to have released it from incon- 
ceivable miseries and ages of impending slavery.” For the philosopher 
it was a personal triumph, less lofty indeed than the philosophic 
and literary triumphs of Political Justice and Caleb Williams, but 
certainly more dramatic and keenly appreciated. The unknown 
author of the Cursory Strictures was overwhelmed with praise. 
“T am glad the charge was published, because it has been answered,”’ 
wrote Dr. Parr, whose indignation against the Chief Justice was 
even fiercer, he declared, than Godwin’s; ‘‘and as I think the answer 
luminous in style, powerful in matter, and solid in principle, I am 
extremely desirous of knowing who is the author. He is entitled 
to my praise as a critic, and my thanks as an Englishman... .” 

But of all the praise he received, Godwin most valued that of 
Horne Tooke, the dramatic nature of which the diary proudly 
records in its most methodic manner. Godwin dined on 21 May in 
the following year with Tooke and a numerous company. “The 
great philologist had frequently rallied me in a good-humoured 
way upon the visionary nature of my politics—his own were of a 
different cast. It was a favourite notion with him that no happier 
or more excellent Government had ever existed than that of the 
English nation in the reigns of George the First and George the 
Second, From disparaging my philosophy, he passed by a very 
natural transition to the setting light, either really or in pretence, 
by the abilities for which I had some credit. He often questioned 
me with affected earnestness as to the truth of the report that I 
was author of the Cursory Strictures on Chief Justice Eyre’s Charge 
to the Grand Jury, of which pamphlet he always declared the highest 
admiration, and to which he repeatedly professed that he held 
himself indebted for his life. The question was revived at the dinner 
I have mentioned. I answered carelessly that I believed I was the 
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author of that pamphlet. He insisted on a reply in precise terms 
to his question, and I complied. He then requested that I would 
give him my hand. To do this I was obliged to rise from my chair 
and go to the end of the table where he sat. I had no sooner done 
this than he suddenly conveyed my hand to his lips, vowing that 
he could do no less by the hand that had given existence to that 
production. 

“The suddenness of the action filled me with confusion,’ Godwin 
says, “but I must confess that when I looked back upon it, this 
homage thus expressed was more gratifying to me than all the 
applause I had received from any other quarter.” 


In the Cursory Strictures Godwin had reached the height of his 
popular reputation. When its authorship transpired even the 
“direct-action” groups among the radicals, to whom pacifism, 
non-resentment and deliberate progress seemed cowardly and 
abhorrent doctrines, were forced to admit the analytic strength 
of his mind and the power of his expression. But in 1795 a second 
political pamphlet, written under conditions nearly as pressing as 
those of 1794, showed him returned to his philosophic aloofness; 
the practical reformers were deeply offended; a movement of 
reaction against the New Philosophy was begun among them that 
soon included conservatives and liberals alike, and left Godwin 
almost without an adherent practical or theoretical. It was the 
occasion of his quarrel with John Thelwall. 

The friend of Coleridge and the most famous agitator in London, 
Thelwall was author of many radical pamphlets and at this time 
proprietor and editor of the T7ibune, a short-lived journal to which 
he was also the sole contributor; and was notorious for his anti- 
government, anti-monarchical and anti-war addresses to huge 
mass meetings, in which, as he put it, he was “shaking the pillars 
of corruption till every stone of the rotten edifice trembled.”” He 
was forced at times to mitigate the harshness and directness of his 
attacks, which he did by delivering them thinly veiled as lectures 
on Greek and Roman history; they were, he told the court at the 
end of his trial in 1794, ‘“‘as all who attended them, except those 
who came in the character of spies, would testify . . . calculated to 
support: himself, by giving reasonable instruction to the people.” 
He was a man like Holcroft of many admirable qualities and like 
Godwin all but devoid of humour; very fiery and honest, with a 
simple and inordinate hatred of priestcraft, statecraft and social 
injustice. Thelwall thought highly of Godwin’s writings, considered 
himself indebted to (parts of) Political Justice, believed that the 
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Cursory Strictures were “‘of infinite importance”; but he was 
vigorous, direct, impatient, generally unphilosophic and incapable 
of advocating violent action calmly, as Holcroft violently advocated 
calm action. 

The characters and temperaments of Godwin and Thelwall 
were thus as antagonistic as their political theories; and an earlier 
incident had begun the breach that public events of 1795 made 
complete. The incident is preserved only in a letter from Godwin 
to Thelwall when the latter was in the Tower in May 1794, waiting 
to be tried for his life. The letter, however,—remarkable in itself 
as indicating a side of Godwin’s character more and more accen- 
tuated in later years—makes clear that a quarrel between the two 
was inevitable. ““I saw for the first time yesterday,” the philo- 
sopher wrote, “your letter to Mr. Holcroft, in which my name 
is mentioned. 

“T hope you will not feel much pain in the decision my judgment 
has led me to form respecting my proposed visit to you. I believe 
there is not an atom of pusillanimity or indifference in it. But the 
more critical the situation of public affairs appears to become, the 
more it strikes me as a duty to do nothing precipitately. The line 
of conduct I have chalked out to myself is as follows; it remains 
to be seen whether I shall have the virtue to act up to it: Upon all 
occasions to carry my life in my hand; not to indulge a particle of 
selfish retrospect to life or its pleasures, or the fear of pain and 
death; but to expend this treasure, which does not belong to me, 
but to the public, with all the wisdom I am able; therefore, to 
risk it freely in matters of solid and palpable benefit, but not in 
matters of mere gratification. 

“Now, I believe the visit I proposed is rather a matter of gratifi- 
cation to me, and perhaps not less to you, than of indispensable 
utility. I cannot therefore reconcile myself for the sake of it to 
submit to the terms proposed by the prison authorities. These 
persons fixed on a day and hour when I was to attend them if I 
pleased. Now I cannot lie: I abhor duplicity and suppression of 
every sort; and I have no inclination unnecessarily to expose myself 
to the caprice of persons who by Act of Parliament have abolished 
all law and seized a despotical power into their hands. What business 
have I, then, with the sittings of these conspirators?” 

To a man of Thelwall’s matter-of-fact nature this baring of the 
philosopher's soul could seem only a sanctimonious shielding of 
plain cowardice and desertion. But Godwin was not yet through, 
and the rest of his letter, pointing out in Perfect Sincerity as grievous 
shortcomings everything in Thelwall’s conduct that he would regard 
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as both natural and honest, was even better calculated to irritate 
him to the point of fury. 

“Having taken up the pen,” the philosopher continued, “I 
have one or two other things to add. I am sorry to see in your letters 
a spirit of resentment and asperity against your persecutors. I was 
in hopes that the solitude of a prison might have taught you to 
reflect on this error and amend it. How senseless and idiot-like it is 
to be angry with what we know to be a mere passive instrument, 
moved according to certain regular principles, and in no degree 
responsible for its operations! If you had ever fully conceived the 
beauty of universal benevolence, you could not thus neglect and 
offend against it. If you had understood the Divine principle of 
loving our enemies, you would be one of its most zealous adherents. 
If you could feel the difference of sensation produced in every 
spectator by a man who yields to his unbridled anger and a man 
whose equanimity no injustice can disturb, who breathes nothing 
but benignity, who interests himself for the good of all, and who 
would willingly protect his adversaries from harm and study their 
advantage, you would be smitten with the generous ardour of earning 
this sort of sympathy and approbation. All men inevitably shrink 
in a greater or less degree from him who is ready disciplined and 
prepared to take pleasure in the sufferings of another. 

“One thing more. I understand that you are endeavouring to 
accumulate material from Sidney and others. I am afraid you are 
on a wrong scent. Amass as much knowledge as you please, but no 
authorities. To quote authorities is a vulgar business; every soulless 
hypocrite can do that. To quote authorities is a cold business; it 
excites no responsive sentiments and produces no heartfelt con- 
viction. The friend of established usurpation (as honest John 
Wycliffe said) will always beat us at that. Appeal to that eternal 
law which the heart of every man of common sense recognises 
immediately. Make your justification as palpable to the unlearned 
as the studious. Strip it of all superfluous appendages; banish from 
it all useless complexity. Be neither precipitate nor declamatory; 
but grave and impressive. Consult yourself severely upon the weight 
of all your allegations. In that case, I have not a doubt of the 
event. It is good to be tried in England, where men are accustomed 
to some ideas of equity, and the law is not entirely what the breath 
of judges and prosecutors shall make it. And better, at least in such 
a country, is a plain and unsophisticated argument, making its way 
irresistibly to the understanding, 


Than a successive title, long and dark, 
Drawn from the musty rolls of Noah’s ark.”’ 
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All this to Thelwall’s mind was no better than so much obvious 
hypocrisy, and the more so as the philosopher in an excess of caution 
left the letter unsigned. Godwin’s tactless and complacent preaching 
was followed in 1795 by an open if anonymous attack which 
Thelwall took as an extreme manifestation of perfidy. 

In that year there were food riots over the entire country, and 
the public distress led to very spirited demonstrations against the 
ministry and the war, in which Thelwall as usual played a prominent 
part. On 26 October he addressed a meeting in Copenhagen Fields 
that was attended, it was claimed, by a hundred and fifty thousand 
people. There was no disorder at the meeting, but three days later, 
as the king was going to and from Parliament, his coach was stopped 
by mobs shouting, ““Down with Pitt! No war! Give us bread!” 
Stones were thrown, the windows of the coach broken, and the 
king struck and indeed (says one historian) “very nearly lugged 
out by the collar.’”’ As a result bills were introduced by Grenville 
in the House of Lords and Pitt in the Commons “wholly to suppress 
the right of meeting and of speaking in public on matters of present 
politics.”’ A proclamation followed, in spite of which Thelwall again 
addressed a great assemblage, the advertisements of which announced 
that “a Proclamation was no law; but that, if any attempt was 
made to disperse the meeting by force, and anyone was taken into 
custody, the people should offer no*resistance, suffer it patiently 
and trust to a virtuous jury; for nothing could injure the cause of 
liberty so much as violence. . . .” 

Thelwall’s point concerning the futility of a proclamation was 
well taken. There was no attempt to interfere with the meeting, 
consequently no test of the genuineness of his pacific assertions. 
They were, of course, in the very voice of Godwin; but the philo- 
sopher not only strongly doubted their sincerity but strongly dis- 
approved both of Thelwall’s policy of agitation and of his activity 
in practising it. During the parliamentary discussion of the Restrain- 
ing Acts he published anonymously a pamphlet called Considerations 
on Lord Grenville’s and Mr, Pitt's Bills, “by a Lover of Order.” 

If his last pamphlet had not been rigorously designed to serve 
the immediate interests of liberalism, Godwin’s Considerations 
could only have been considered exactly what might have been 
expected of him. It plainly and vigorously condemned both Pitt’s 
policy of repression and Thelwall’s policy of agitation. ‘The success 
of the experiment of the French Revolution has not been so unmixed 
and brilliant,” he said, ‘“‘but that a man of reflection will deliberate 
long, before he desires to see the experiment repeated in any other 
country.” The operations of the London Corresponding Society 
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were unjustifiable; “the Government of this country would be 
unpardonable, if it did not yield a very careful and uninterrupted 
attention to their operations”; and he referred to Thelwall, though 
not by name, in unmistakable terms and with equally strong 
condemnation, as “an impatient and headlong reformer.”’ “There 
1s scarcely a man in Great Britain so stupid, so bigoted, or so selfish,” 
he said, “but that, if the question were brought fairly before him, 
he would give his suffrage to the system of reform. But reform is a 
delicate and an awful task. No sacrilegious hand must be put forth 
to this sacred work. It must be carried on by slow, almost insensible 
steps, and by just degrees. The public mind must be first enlight- 
ened; the public sentiment must next become unequivocal; there 
must be a grand and magnificent harmony, expanding itself through 
the whole community.’’ Nothing could have infuriated Thelwall 
so much as to speak to him of sacred works, insensible steps and 
magnificent harmonies. 

Yet Godwin’s conclusion was explicit enough. “The London 
Corresponding Society has been thoughtlessly pursuing a conduct, 
which was calculated sooner or later to bring on scenes of confusion, 
They have been to blame. . . . But it is scarcely possible for a serious 
inquirer to pronounce that the king’s ministers and the opulent and 
their alarmists, are not much more to blame. . . . They have been 
the first to violate the general compact. They have thrown down 
the gauntlet . . . they have been loudest in increasing the broil; 
they have urged on the animosity of the combatants; and they have 
called for blood. Neither the present times nor posterity will forget 
the trials for high treason last year at the Old Bailey; a measure 
which, for precipitation, folly, and an unscrupulous and sanguinary 
spirit, has never been exceeded.” There could thus be no doubt as 
to which side Godwin felt to be (with all its faults) more conducive 
to public benefit. But it is highly doubtful if Thelwall read as far 
as Godwin’s conclusion, and it made no difference to him—if he 
noticed it—that out of eighty-six pages more than fifty were directed 
against Pitt. It was probably enough for him to hear that “we 
must not, for the sake of a problematical future, part with the 
advantages we already possess; we must not destroy faster than 
we Can rear.” 

The Considerations exactly stated the opinions of the more 
sober-minded liberals. ‘“‘It is the only pamphlet of consequence 
upon this interesting subject that has yet appeared,” Ritson wrote; 
and the New Annual Register expressed sentiments precisely similar 
to Godwin’s. ‘“. . . We should feel ourselves guilty not only of false- 
hood, but of gross indecency, did we not heartily subscribe to the. 
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radical justice of the verdicts,” it said of the State Trials. But 
“we are far from approving the proceedings of the societies in 
question. . . . Reforms, to be salutary, must be gradual. ..ina 
time of alarm, of prejudice, of party spirit, and general ferment, 
was it a time to enforce schemes of reform and innovation?” But 
the wrath of Thelwall and his friends was great. In a letter to him 
Coleridge called the pamphlet a ‘‘ base, anonymous and calumnious”’ 
attack, and proposed to write an answer which he proposed to print 
in the Morning Chronicle. Thelwall himself, when he had ascertained 
from Godwin that he was the author, fell heavily upon him in his 
lectures and in the Tribune. There was also a short correspondence, 
in which the philosopher bore himself with patience. It was the 
earliest occasion on which he was required to manifest that power 
of forgiveness that he was later to practise uniquely. 

Thelwall’s first letter, which demanded a reply by the bearer, 
appeared to the philosopher much too extraordinary and much too 
angry for it to be answered in such a hasty way. He was most 
assuredly the author of the pamphlet, and was “fully persuaded 
that it contained the sentiments of an honest man.” “There is not 
one word in it respecting you that I have not pressed upon your 
personal attention again and again with earnest anxiety.” His 
favourable sentiments of Thelwall were not, however, “in the 
smallest degree altered””—“although I confess the undistinguishing 
fury of the letter before me is more than I can reconcile with these 
sentiments.”’ “I do not conceive that my frankness in acknowledging 
the pamphlet entitled you to the public use of my name. I would 
not advise anyone who has a respect for morality to enter upon a 
public discussion in the angry temper in which your letter is written. 
But you will, of course, do as you think fit, and contribute, perhaps, 
as far as your power may extend, to consign me also to the 
lamp-post.”’ 

To Thelwall’s still more bitter response Godwin, wrapping 
himself more closely in his integrity, returned a still shorter reply. 

“It is impossible for me to answer the farrago of abusive language 
you send me. 

“If ever you should desire to return to the esteem you once 
professed for me, you will be at all times welcome to my intercourse 
and explanation. 

“There is not a word, in the pamphlet, reflecting on your motives 
or your insincerity. 

“There has been, and will be, before passing the Bills, time enough 


for you to answer my pamphlet, if you thought proper, three 
times over. 
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“There is but one part of your letter that I suspect of insincerity, 
where you affect seriously to charge me with timidity.” 

Thelwall showed no desire to return to either Godwin’s esteem 
or intercourse. It was a definite and serious break between radical 
imaginative theory and radical business-like agitation, the exponents 
of both of which were soon to be driven from public life by the 
old order. 


x 
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Man is the substantive thing in the terrestrial creation; woman is but the 
adjective, that cannot stand by itself. . . . In forming his happiness, she forms her 
own.—Deloraine. 


Tue literary work for 1795 consisted of the revision of Political 
Justice and Caleb Williams, second editions of which were published 
at the end of the year, both dated 1796. The philosopher considerably 
shortened Caleb Williams by many omissions, notably of the episode 
of the amiable Laura in the third volume; and he removed the 
lengthy description of Mr. Forrester, who probably too closely 
resembled Holcroft. He made no change in his political interpo- 
lations, and printed, in addition to a second preface, that originally 
written for the first edition. 

In Political Justice he made important but not radical changes, 
which he felt in no instance lessened the vigour or independence 
of his thought. The principal errors of the first edition were con- 
tained in his discussions of Property, Sincerity, Marriage and 
Political Change. From his “great and comprehensive” law that 
justice has assigned to our property and even to our time a definite 
use in the accumulation of general happiness, he had concluded 
that the individual’s legal possession and use of any property was 
erroneous. This he now modified by the acknowledgment that the 
individual should be allowed the disposition of property earned 
by service to the species. Such disposition was infallibly directed 
by Reason; to have it directed by the State would be incompatible 
with political liberty. 

His other changes were also simple. Sincerity, which he had said 
should never be violated, might sometimes be violated on the 
grounds of utility. Political change, which he had anticipated with 
too great expectation of its immediate consummation, should be 
brought about not only solely by the dissemination of knowledge 
and without force, but also by scarcely perceptible degrees. It was 
more desirable and more probable that after the abolition of marriage 
there would result permanent attachments rather than promiscuity 
—a point left in the first edition as an open question with little 
importance attached to its solution. 
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During the year he probably had in mind some other projects 
that apparently did not materialise. Ritson’s letters mention him 
as still working on a history of the Roman republic (‘‘which the 
booksellers will not publish”) and on a history of the French 
Revolution (“with a view, perhaps, to wash the blood off his favour- 
ite Robespierre”). The latter Ritson had no doubt would be a 
“parcel of lies and sophisms.” He mentions also a tragedy which 
“the managers will not play”; it may have been an early adum- 
bration of the deservedly unfortunate Antonio, finally played, much 
to Godwin’s discomfiture, in 1800. 


In spite of his serious and disinterested resolutions, and of the 
beginnings of an almost unequalled popular reaction against his 
ideas—of which he had utterly no suspicion in 1795—he found it 
difficult to get time for work or study. In literary and liberal circles 
the highest admiration continued to be paid him. In the opinion 
of his friends he was unquestionably a man of exalted genius; and 
those who did not know him personally had even greater respect 
for him—a condition that was constant throughout his life from this 
time on, and that later became very significant. Popular admiration 
and new acquaintances drew him into social life, and he found that 
to play the part of intellectual leader took a good deal of his time. 
He played the part with more modesty than one would have ex- 
pected, was scrupulous to answer letters written to him by distressed 
young men, and probably did much good; although the first mention 
of him in Lamb’s letters has to do with such a case of his influence 
on all sorts of people, in which Lamb recorded his advice very 
disapprovingly. ‘Allen, I am sorry to say, is a confirmed Atheist,” 
he wrote to Coleridge on 10 June 1796. “‘Stodart, or Stothard, a 
cold-hearted well-bred disciple of Godwin, does him no good.” A 
letter of 6 July to Coleridge gives a more detailed picture of Godwin 
as mentor. ‘‘Allen sometimes laughs at Superstition, Religion and 
the like. A living fell vacant lately in the gift of the hospital. White 
informed him that he stood a fair chance for it. He scrupled and 
scrupled about it, and at last (to use his own words) ‘tampered’ 
with Godwin to know whether the thing was honest or not. Godwin 
said nay to it, and Allen rejected the living! Could the blindest 
Poor Papish have bowed more servilely to his Priest or Casuist? 
Why sleep the Watchman’s answers to that Godwin?” The Watch- 
man’s answers could not in fact choose but sleep, for Coleridge’s 
unfortunate paper, in which he had been conducting, off and on, 
a severe attack on Godwin, had collapsed on 13 May. ; 

That Godwin’s peculiar genius as an instructor lay particularly 
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in the field of sincere and impassionate reproof is indicated in his 
acquaintance with one of the oddest characters whom the diary 
mentions for these years. This was Edward Williams, the Bard 
of Glamorgan. He called himself Iolo Morganwg, B.B.D.—Bard 
according to the rights and institutes of the Bards of the Island of 
Great Britain—was a supporter of the Revolution for a while, added 
“Bard of Liberty” to his titles, and had the honour (then scarcely 
a distinction) of being suspected and examined by Pitt. He had 
met Benjamin Franklin and knew all the literary and radical leaders, 
many of whose names appear in the subscription list of his collected 
poems, published by Robinson in 1794. The list also includes 
Humanity’s Wilberforce, General Washington and Mrs. Hannah 
More, who were by no means radicals. Williams was in particular 
author of a very fiery poem entitled Ode on converting a Sword into 
a Pruning Hook, read in 1793 at a meeting of the Ancient British 
Bards, the first few lines of which sufficiently indicate its nature: 


Fell weapon, that in ruthless hand 
Of warrior fierce, of despot king, 
Hast long career’d o’er ev'ry land... 


He was a stone-mason by trade, and was a famous pedestrian, on 
one occasion walking the sixty miles from Oxford to London 
before breakfast. 

There is only a slight record left of Godwin’s acquaintance 
with the Bard of Liberty, but it adds to the picture of the philosopher 
as moral and intellectual dictator. “Godwin, whose very heart is 
cankered by the love of singularity,” Coleridge wrote to Thelwall, 
“and who feels no disinclination to wound by abrupt harshness, 
pleads for absolute sincerity, because such a system gives him a 
frequent opportunity for indulging his misanthropy. Poor Williams, 
the Welsh bard (a very meek man), brought the tear to my eye by a 
simple narration of the manner in which Godwin insulted him under 
the pretence of reproof, and Thomas Walker of Manchester told 
me that his indignation and contempt were never more excited than 
by an unfeeling and insolent speech of the said Godwin to the 
poor Welsh bard.” 

The diary records a little of Godwin’s acquaintance with Basil 
Montagu, the illegitimate son of Lord Sandwich and later an editor of 
Bacon, who was at this time as ardent in liberty’s cause as Coleridge 
or Southey a few years earlier, and continued a disciple until 1800; 
and with Wedgwood and the poet Merry. He continued inseparable 
from Holcroft, and made many visits to Dr. Parr. Many new ac- 
quaintances were entirely unconnected with politics—John Kemble, 
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Mrs. Siddons, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Frederick Reynolds, John Opie. 
In this year the Earl of Lauderdale “requested the favour,” says 
the diary, of his acquaintance, and through the year Godwin was 
“almost a regular attendant of his most select parties. The persons 
I met at them were Mr. Fox, General Fitzpatrick, Lord Derby, 
Sir Philip Francis, Mr. Adams, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. 
Dudley North, Mr. William Smith, Mr. Robert Adair, etc., etc.” 
They were Whig parliamentarians. With Fox he was never as 
intimate as he would have wished, nor with Francis the probable 
author of Junius. Some of the names occur later in the diary on an 
occasion of pecuniary service to him. There remains nothing of 
their opinion of him except that some years later Adair, writing 
to Walter Savage Landor, referred to gratitude as ‘‘Godwinian.” 
Adair was very typical of a part of the Whig spirit: at the age of 
six he broke his father’s windows, during the Wilkes riots, because 
his father was a place-man. 


There was nothing political in his interest in the celebrated Mrs. 
Robinson, “a most accomplished and delightful woman,” he 
thought, to whom Merry introduced him in 1796. Mrs. Robinson’s 
life was curious in romance and tragedy. She “‘first opened her eyes 
to this world of duplicity and sorrow,” says her autobiography, 
in 1758, was educated chiefly by the four sisters of Mrs. Hannah 
More, and married at fifteen to a worthless adventurer. She was 
befriended by Garrick, who trained her for the stage. Her first 
appearance, as Juliet, was unusually successful, but she won greater 
favour as Perdita, a name by which she came to be popularly known; 
and it was at a performance of The Winter’s Tale that the Prince of 
Wales lost his heart to her. There was a short courtship; the press 
“teemed with hints about the favour of Mrs. Robinson with ‘one 
whose manners were resistless, and whose smile was victory,’”’ 
and with minute details of the “romantic attachment”’; “authentic 
histories” and ‘‘novels founded on fact” were written; and they 
formed an irregular connection, the prince giving her as earnest 
of his affection a bond for £20,000 payable when he should come of 
age. She abandoned her husband, and soon the prince abandoned 
her ; she met him driving in the park and he “affected not to recognise 
her.”’ She was then twenty-three years old. 

Charles James Fox arranged with the prince for an annuity of 
£500 in exchange for the bond; the bond was returned but the 
annuity was often in excessive arrears. It was believed that Fox 
also was intimate with Mrs. Robinson, who afterwards became 
allied with Colonel Tarleton, just returned from America (whose 
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political enemies often referred to his “glorious victory of the 
Cowpens”). As she was travelling at night in an open carriage to 
pay a debt for which he was detained, Mrs. Robinson incurred an 
attack of rheumatism so severe as to result in a part paralysis. 
Colonel Tarleton in his turn became estranged, and she spent the 
remaining years of her life unable to move from her chair, the 
small earnings of her pen augmented by the annuity, when it 
was paid. 

The literary merit of Mrs. Robinson’s works was very slight. But 
her bad novels, and her poems perhaps worse than Miss Alderson’s 
(although it would be pedantic to choose between them), were once 
greatly admired; General Burgoyne and Coleridge, who knew and 
liked her, wrote poems in her praise. Even the Tory reviewers 
praised her, although they recognised a pupil of ‘“‘the monster”’ 
Godwin, and deplored the constancy with which she introduced 
into her novels only weak or vicious lords and clergymen and only 
virtuous or misled peasants. She was not an implicit follower of the 
philosopher, and in particular failed to adhere strictly to his belief 
in the power of reason. Loyal critics often complained that in all 
of her novels reason and prudence were overcome by passion. A 
characteristic stanza from her Love and Reason is sufficient illus- 
tration of her own views, as well as of her poetic ability: 

Love said to Reason, ‘‘ Know my pow’r, 
Nor vaunt thy pedant rules; 


I can the sweetest natures sour, 
And make the wisest fools... . 


» 


But her discipleship, unmistakable in its form, was not primarily 
the cause of Godwin’s interest in her. He took vivid if awkward 
pleasure in the society of women of beauty and wit, and for those 
qualities Mrs. Robinson was famous. She had been called the most 
beautiful woman in England, and that there was much merit in 
the belief is still shown by the three portraits of her, by Romney, 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, that now hang in the Wallace Collection. 
At thirty-eight she retained much of the loveliness of her youth, 
and to the end of his life Godwin considered her the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. It was doubtless his best esthetic judgment. 

In the same year his friendships with the other charming women 
whom he knew, with each of whom he was on terms of a considerable 
semi-platonic intimacy, at length led to an alliance with the most 
remarkable of them; with varying effects on the others. For a time 
the philosopher constituted the centre of a group more interesting, 
and intrinsically far more remarkable, than that formed twenty 
years later around Percy Bysshe Shelley by Harriet Westbrook 
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and Godwin’s three daughters. But it was neither Mrs. Reveley, 
Miss Alderson nor Mrs. Inchbald to whom he became allied, nor 
was any of the three the chief figure in his first affair since the 
refusal of poor Miss Gay, over whom twelve years had already 
passed. In 1795 or early in 1796 he appears to have received a 
proposal of marriage from Mary Hays. 

Regrettably little is known of Miss Hays. She first appears in 
the literary world in 1792 as author of a small pamphlet defending 
public worship from its severe critic Gilbert Wakefield, the editor 
(with Lamb’s George Dyer) of the Public Characters sketches. 
A biographical note describes her as “young, unlearned, and 
acquainted with not any language but her own; possessing no other 
merit than a love of truth and virtue, an ardent desire of know- 
ledge, and a heart susceptible to the effect and elevated emotion 
afforded by a pure and rational devotion. . . .” To these qualities 
her autobiographical novel Emma Courtney adds another equally 
characteristic of the day: her mind was “pervaded with republican 
ardour, her sentiments elevated by a high-toned philosophy; her 
bosom glowed with the virtues of patriotism.” By 1793 she had 
begun to champion the cause of woman’s freedom, vigorously 
asserting the genius of Mary Wollstonecraft in her Letters and 
Essays of that year. The same volume contains some pleasant verse 
of a much higher order of merit than that written by most of God- 
win’s friends, and the only known reference to her family, in the 
form of a very earnest contribution by ‘“‘a younger sister, E. H.,” 
who assailed “the idea of man’s property in woman” in a moral 
tale entitled Josepha, or the Pernicious Effects of Early Indulgence. 
Godwin’s entrancing chapters, appearing in the same year, had 
already converted Miss Hays to the important doctrines of Mater- 
ialism, Necessity and Sincerity. The influence of Mary Wollstone- 
craft is also noticeable, and for her dismissal of Burke as a “‘rhetori- 
tician”’ perhaps Tom Paine was responsible. But in spite of this 
formidable trio of sponsors she remained a Christian, after the 
fashion of Dr. Price, although ‘‘much indebted”’ to Dr. Priestley. 

Lamb, Southey and others thought Mary Hays a strange wild 
creature. Her writings, which were not as strange and wild as some 
others of the decade, eventually brought her much opprobrium 
from the respectable, in whose criticisms her character was often 
questioned. It is fortunate that the only friendly description of her 
was by one whose moral judgments were more than sufficiently 
strict. She was a “very zealous political and moral reformer,” says 
Crabb Robinson. She professed the ideas of Godwin and Mrs. Woll- 
stonecraft with more zeal than discretion, “which brought her into 
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some disrepute with the rigid, and her character suffered—but most 
undeservedly. Whatever her principles may have been, her conduct 
was perfectly correct.’ There is no other first-hand account, and 
for details recourse must be had to her now forgotten Memoirs of 
Emma Courtney. This is certainly one of the best novels of the 
time; and it possesses furthermore considerable biographical interest, 
for in it she incorporated (Lamb and Southey have recorded) as 
the love-letters of her heroine, the letters that she herself had 
written to Coleridge’s tutor Frend, and to Godwin. 

It was customary in such novels to present truth made more 
pleasing by romantic adornment, and in Emma Courtney the philo- 
sopher is clearly divided into two philosophic characters. It is not 
difficult to distinguish parts of him. The heroine Emma, “a human 
being, loving virtue while . . . enslaved by passion, liable to the 
mistakes and weaknesses of our fragile nature,” gives her affection 
to a noble and brilliant young man much interested in political 
speculation. She does not entirely accept his theories, her description 
of which is the most succinct and accurate contemporary criticism 
of Godwin’s early speculations. His “ardent reasoning’ rests on an 
airy foundation, she tells him; ‘““we want a more extensive know- 
ledge of particular facts on which firmly to establish our data.” 
Yet her heart does homage to his virtue and talents. His errors are 
the ardent excesses of a generous mind, the vigour of which she 
perceives “with terror and exultation.” 

Her affection is unnoticed, and holding it the part of honesty 
and sincerity (Can hypocrisy ever be a virtue? Holcroft had asked 
the age), she informs him of it. “Were you even the husband of 
another, my tenderness would never cease. . . . | aspire to no higher 
title than that of the most faithful of your friends.” But this appears 
disingenuous and insincere, and she asks him to be entirely hers. 
“T am perplexed with doubts; relieve the wanderings of my mind, 
solve the difficulties by which it is agitated, prepare me for the 
world which is before me. . . . My harassed mind turns to you! 
You will not ridicule its scruples—you will at least deign to reason 
with me.” He is in fact obliged to reason with her, for he is already 
secretly married. She resigns herself to disappointment and hope- 
lessness, with a promise of constancy that in part curiously fore- 
shadows Godwin’s approaching fate. “. . . If in future periods you 
should find, that the friendship of the world is ‘a shade that follows 
wealth and fame’—if where you have conferred obligation, you 
are repaid with ingratitude—where you have placed confidence, 
with treachery—and where you have a claim to zeal, with coldness! 
remember that you have once been beloved, for yourself alone, by 
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one, who, in contributing to the comfort of your life, would have 
found the happiness of her own.” 

_ Mary Hays was “an agreeable woman,” says Southey, and her 
intelligence seems to be manifest; but it is probable that in charm 
and beauty among such as Mrs. Reveley, Miss Alderson and Mrs. 
Inchbald she was obviously the least. “. . . To hear a thing, ugly 
and petticoated, ex-syllogise a God with cold-blooded precision, 
and attempt to run religion through the body with an icicle, an 
icicle from a Scotch Hog-trough! I do not endure it!” said Coleridge. 
The philosopher apparently declined her proposal, and the diary 
barely mentions her name except in connection with later events. 

His interest was already very much occupied. His visits to Mrs. 
Reveley had been discontinued, although the Reveleys believed 
themselves ill-matched and would have separated except for their 
child. But Maria Reveley continued to regard him as the embodi- 
ment of all that was valuable and noble in human existence. In 
feeling that no sentiment existed between them Mrs. Shelley was 
mistaken. “We have now lived on terms of the most cordial and 
unreserved friendship for six years,’’ Godwin wrote in 1799, when 
their situation was changed. “For more than four of those six years 
I suffered no thoughts respecting you, but those of single and un- 
mixed friendship, to find harbour in my heart. You showed, in a 
thousand instances, that you valued my friendship, as I hope it 
deserved to be valued. . . . Esteeming me probably more than you 
ever esteemed any other man, you, with a resolution that does you 
the highest honour, preserved my acquaintance, often in spite of 
Mr. Reveley, once in spite of myself. Again and again, when he was 
unwilling to receive my visits, by your perseverance you conquered 
his inflexibility; at another time, when I was no longer willing to 
pay them to him, you conquered me.” 

On the same occasion the philosopher spoke even more plainly. 
“When all obstacles interposed between us, when I had a wife, when 
you had a husband, you said you loved me, for years loved me!” 
This Mrs. Reveley did not deny. 

At the same time Mrs. Inchbald and the vivacious Miss Alderson 
were never far from his thoughts. ‘“Godwin drank tea and had 
supper here last night,” wrote Miss Alderson to Mrs. John Taylor 
of Norwich; “a leave-taking visit, as he goes to-morrow to spend 
a fortnight at Dr. Parr’s. 

“Tt would have entertained you highly to see him bid me fare- 
well. He wished to salute me, but his courage failed him. ‘While 
oft he looked back, and was loth to depart.’ ‘Will you give me 
nothing to keep for your sake, and console me during your absence,’ 
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murmured out the philosopher, ‘not even your slipper? I had it 
in my possession once, and need not have returned it!’ This was 
very true; my shoe had come off, and he had put it in his pocket 
for some time. You have no idea how gallant he is become; but 
indeed he is much more amiable than ever he was. Mrs. Inchbald 
says, the report of the world is, that Mr. Holcroft is in love with 
her, she with Mr. Godwin, Mr. Godwin with me, and I am in love 
with Mr. Holcroft! A pretty story indeed! This report Godwin 
brings to me, and he says Mrs. I. always tells him that when she 
praises him, I praise Holcroft. This is not fair in Mrs. I. She appears 
to me jealous of G.’s attentions to me, so she makes him believe I 
prefer H. to him. She often says to me, ‘Now you are come, Mr. 
Godwin does not come near me.’ Is not this very womanish?”’ 

It is difficult for the historian to discover qualities in Godwin 
that attracted attention of such a sort from women who had many 
admirers. A very diversified contemporary opinion gives little 
indication of them. In 1796 he was a celibate student of forty, re- 
served and awkward in society, his daily life out of society as 
uneventful as it could be. Except for the “noble eyes” later noted 
by one who was by no means an admirer, and the great massive head 
“that would have befitted a giant,’”’ his appearance was in no way 
unordinary. He was usually dressed with clerical sobriety. His 
body was thick and of normal length, his legs were thick and ex- 
cessively short. His voice was weak and thin, he was notorious as 
a poor and tiresome talker, he had almost no sense of humour, was 
not quick of perception, and was already subject to fits of sleepiness 
in the afternoon that often caused him to take an hour’s nap directly 
after dinner, even in the presence of guests. He was inordinately 
vain, affected by the least subtle flattery, inclined to be a little 
patronising and oracular, was often disputatious and pedantic, and 
was frequently prompted by his system to be rude and overbearing. 

But contemporary testimony as to the philosopher’s personality 
is in fact so conflicting that the historian can make nothing of it. 
The casual visitor, in whom Godwin was not interested to the point 
of reproof, was likely to find him amiable and agreeable. Lamb and 
Hazlitt, to mention two who knew him intimately, thought he was 
too often pedantic, dogmatic and arbitrary. Others who knew him 
intimately found nothing to complain about. ‘Godwin was generally 
reckoned a disagreeable man,’’ said Samuel Rogers (the poet); 
“put I must say that J did not consider him such’; and Northcote 
the artist told Farington that Godwin was “very mild and pleasing 
in manner.” Hazlitt, who admired ability and fortitude as much 
as he disliked egotism and pedantry, was the only one of the philo- 
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sopher’s contemporaries to make a more comprehensive analysis. 
“A strange composition of contrary qualities,’ he called him, in 
his Conversations with Northcote. ““He has written against matri- 
mony, and has been twice married. He has scouted all the com- 
monplace duties, yet he is a good husband and a kind father. . . 
He is a cold formalist, and full of ardour and enthusiasm of mind; 
dealing in magnificent projects and petty cavils; naturally dull, and 
brilliant by dint of study; pedantic and playful; a dry logician, and 
a writer of romances.” 

The few facts that remain indicate that Hazlitt’s estimate was 
fairly accurate. While desirous of continuing on the best terms with 
Mrs. Inchbald, and regretting Mrs. Reveley’s situation, Godwin 
summoned his courage sufficiently to make a proposal for the hand 
of Miss Alderson. It was addressed to her father, and shrouded in 
the deepest secrecy; Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Reveley, Mrs. Wollstone- 
craft, apparently never heard of it. There is no indication of Miss 
Alderson’s feelings, but it is possible that her meeting with John 
Opie, whom she married two years later, caused her to abandon the 
philosopher to less favoured rivals; and Dr. Alderson declined. 

With all regard for the amiable and sprightly qualities of Miss 
Alderson, for her poems, her songs and her recitations, it is im- 
possible not to feel that for Godwin her father’s refusal was extremely 
fortunate. Just before his proposal he had met, for the second time, 
Mary Wollstonecraft. After a three-year absence she had returned 
from France with her two-year-old daughter, deserted, disillusioned 
and broken-hearted. During the spring of 1796 they met frequently. 
Godwin soon discovered that his first opinion of her was erroneous, 
and for a while Miss Alderson, Mrs. Inchbald and Mrs. Reveley 
were forgotten. 


XI 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


To judge from my own experience in this situation, I should say, that Nature 
has atoned for all the disasters and miseries she so copiously and incessantly pours 
upon her sons, by this one gift, the transcendent enjoyment and nameless delights, 
which, wherever the heart is pure and the soul refined, wait on the attachment of 
two persons of opposite sexes.—St. Leon. 


Tue story of Mary Wollstonecraft’s experiences in France and of 
her return to England and separation from Gilbert Imlay is now 
well known. She refused to accept Imlay’s support, and was handi- 
capped in earning a living by the savage public condemnation of 
her Rights of Woman; but she obtained employment at translating 
and revising from the publisher Johnson. She called herself Mrs. 
Imlay, as she had the right to do, and was so known in the homes 
of her earlier friends—Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Inchbald, Miss Alderson, 
Holcroft and Mackintosh, and particularly Miss Mary Hays, whose 
Letters and Essays she had read for the publisher. It was at Miss 
Hays’ home that Godwin met her, at Miss Hays’ invitation, for the 
first time after her return from France. 

“T will do myself the pleasure of waiting on you on Friday,” 
says a letter from him to Miss Hays, in January 1796, ‘“‘and shall 
be happy to meet Mrs. Wollstonecraft, of whom I know not that 
I ever said a word of harm, and who has frequently amused herself 
with depreciating me. But I trust you acknowledge in me the 
reality of a habit upon which I pique myself, that I speak of the 
qualities of others uninfluenced by personal considerations, and am 
as prompt to do justice to an enemy as to a friend.” 

In his strange account of Mary Wollstonecraft written some 
months later the philosopher said nothing of their second meeting. 
They met frequently thereafter, in the course of the few months 
following; but the meetings had no particular effect on him at first, 
he said, “except so far as sympathy in her anguish, added in my 
mind to the respect I had always entertained for her talents.’’ This 
was during his courtship of Miss Alderson, and he met Mrs. Woll- 
stonecraft only occasionally, mostly with other friends. ‘In my 
little deserted mansion,” says the diary, “I received, on the 22nd 
of April, a party of twelve persons, the most of whom good-humour- 
edly invited themselves to dine with me, and for whom I ordered 
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provisions from a neighbouring coffee-house. Among this party 
were Dr. Parr and his two daughters, Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh, 
Mr. Holcroft, Mrs. Wollstonecraft and Mrs. Inchbald.” 

But in April Mrs. Wollstonecraft called on the philosopher in 
his deserted mansion, and from that day their intimacy “increased, 
by regular but almost imperceptible degrees.” He found that she 
had after all a considerable regard for his ability, and that he thought 
much more highly of hers than on the occasion of their first meeting. 
In the intervening years he had read her works. The Leéters from 
Norway he found charming, and while the shapelessness of her 
Rights of Woman displeased him he had nothing but admiration 
for the frankness of its expression and its passionate desire that 
women should be free and respected. The courage with which she 
turned Imlay from her mind, and her fortitude in great adversity 
added, he says, to his respect for her as an author, and he found 
that in spirit, wit and charm she was not inferior to any of his friends. 

She was then thirty-seven years old, a few days more than three 
years younger than himself. Opie’s portrait, painted in 1796, shows 
a face not brilliantly beautiful as Mrs. Robinson’s, or softly appealing 
as Miss Alderson’s, but expressive and strong in character. The hair 
is auburn, the eyes dark and calm, and there is an expression of 
serenity about the whole face except for the lips, where appear signs 
of the impulsiveness that was her only fault. It would not often be 
described as a charming face, but no one would deny it to be that 
of an extraordinary woman. In the feminine graces there was 
perhaps little to choose between Mrs. Wollstonecraft and the others 
whom Godwin admired; but in what were then called the qualities 
of mind and heart, in “ understanding, accomplishments and virtue,” 
Godwin soon came to feel that “‘in all the world there was no woman, 
perhaps no being, her equal.” 

Scarcely more than a year later he recorded in his Memoir of 
this great and unfortunate woman the development of their common 
affection. ‘I had never loved till now,” he wrote (instantly, as his 
system demanded, qualifying the statement); “‘or, at least, had 
never nourished a passion to the same growth, or met with an object 
so consummately worthy.” “The partiality we conceived for each 
other was in that mode which I have always considered as the 
purest, the most refined state of love. It grew with equal advances 
in the minds of each. It would have been impossible for the most 
minute observer to have said who was before and who was after. 
One sex did not take the priority which long-established custom 
has awarded it, nor the other overstep that delicacy which is so 
severely imposed. I am not conscious that either party can assume 
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to have been the agent or the patient, the toil spreader or the 
prey, in the affair. When, in the course of things, the disclosure 
came, there was nothing, in a manner, for either party to disclose 
to the other.” 

Early in September 1796, perhaps even earlier, they began to 
live together as man and wife, without religious or other ceremony. 
The courtship so equally shared, if Godwin described it justly, had 
then, however, lasted for some time. Their first communication to be 
preserved is dated 1 July. “I send you the last volume of ‘ Héloise,’” 
Mrs. Wollstonecraft wrote, ‘because, if you have it not, you may 
chance to wish for it. You may perceive by this remark that I do not 
give you credit for as much philosophy as our friend, and I want 
besides to remind you, when you write to me in verse, not to choose 
the easiest task, my perfections, but to dwell on your own feelings 
—that is to say, give me a bird’s-eye view of your heart. Do not 
make me a desk ‘to write upon,’ I humbly pray—unless you honestly 
acknowledge yourself bewitched. 

“Of that I shall judge by the style in which the eulogiums flow, 
for I think I have observed that you compliment without rhyme 
or reason, when you are almost at a loss what to say.” 

There is no doubt that in their unusual union the philosopher’s 
position from beginning to end was the least philosophic of the two. 
Mrs. Wollstonecraft was lonely and already as much an outcast 
from general society as Godwin was beginning to be; she wanted a 
refuge, support and protection. It is doubtful if at first she thought 
of Godwin as more than an honest and kind-hearted man, her in- 
tellectual equal. But it was not a case of the first refuge at hand. 
She had more than once had the opportunity, she wrote later to 
Miss Alderson, “to marry very advantageously.” “I am proud 
perhaps, conscious of my own purity and integrity; and many cir- 
cumstances in my life have contributed to excite in my bosom an 
indignant contempt for the forms of a world I should have bade a 
long good night to, had I not been a mother. Condemned, then, to 
toil my hour out, I wish to live as rationally as I can; had fortune 
or splendour been my aim in life, they have been within my reach, 
would I have paid the price... .” 

They were both anxious to avoid publicity—among other reasons, 
because the “‘licentiousness” of the principles of Political Justice 
and the Rights of Woman was already being much censured in the 
press—and their relationship was kept so secret that none of their 
most intimate friends knew anything about it. Mrs. Wollstonecraft 
continued to live in her rooms in a building in Somers Town known 
as the Polygon, the philosopher took rooms in the Evesham Buildings 
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near by. In their respective homes they worked, wrote and often 
slept, dining together frequently and as often going out separately 
to the homes of friends. This mode of living was not entirely for the 
sake of secrecy. “It is my wish that Mr. Godwin should visit and 
dine out as formerly,’”’ Mrs. Wollstonecraft wrote to Miss Alderson 
after their connection had become known; “and I shall do the 
same; in short, I still mean to be independent, even to the culti- 
vating sentiments and principles in my children’s minds (should 
I have more) which he disavows.” Philosophy was also concerned. 
In Political Justice Godwin had pointed out the great danger of 
constant familiarity, and the harmfulness of unnecessary restrictions 
on personal freedom . . . “all supererogatory co-operation is care- 
fully to be avoided.” “We agreed also,”’ says his Memoir, “‘in con- 
demning the notion, prevalent in many situations in life, that a 
man and his wife cannot visit in mixed society, but in company 
with each other; and we rather sought occasions of deviating from 
than of complying with this rule.” 

They seldom met during the day, except by accident; communi- 
cating mostly in brief notes. “I shall take a walk before dinner,” 
Mrs. Wollstonecraft wrote, “and expect to see you this evening, 
chez mot, about eight, if you have no objection.” “I will have the 
honour to dine with you,” says a placid note from the philosopher. 
“You ask me whether I can get four orders [for the theatre]. I do 
not know, but I do not think the thing impossible. How do you do?” 

“The sentiments of mutual and equal affection,’ Godwin wrote 
some years later, “. . . are the Promethean fire, with which if we 
have never been touched, we have scarcely attained the semblance 
of what we are capable to be.” From the first he was entirely if 
calmly happy. On her part Mrs. Wollstonecraft began to find in 
him more gentleness and affection than she had expected, and their 
union, begun in a tentative and philosophic spirit on both sides, 
gradually became an affectionate and strong attachment. 

In 1797 Southey met the celebrated pair for the first time, and 
found in them the objects of his greatest admiration and greatest 
dislike. His letters constitute the only picture of them together, 
except for Hazlitt’s brief glimpse described to Coleridge: he had 
seen them once for a few minutes—‘‘she seemed to me to turn off 
Godwin’s objections to something she advanced with quite a playful, 
easy air’’—“‘only one instance,” Coleridge told him, “of the ascend- 
ancy which people of the imagination exercised over those of mere 
intellect.’”” When Southey met them, in March, their intimate 
relationship, although of some months’ standing, was not yet 
known. “Perhaps you will be surprised to hear that, of all the lions 
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or literati that I have seen there is not one whose countenance has 
not some unpleasant trait,’ he wrote on I March to his friend 
Cottle. ‘Mary Imlay’s is the best, infinitely the best; the only fault 
in it is an expression somewhat similar to what the prints of Horne 
Tooke display—an expression indicating superiority; not haughti- 
ness, not sarcasm in Mary Imlay, but still it is unpleasant. Her 
eyes are light brown, and, though the lid of one of them is affected 
by a little paralysis, they are the most meaning I ever saw. 

“When I was with George Dyer one morning last week, Mary 
Hayes and Miss Christal entered, and the ceremony of introduction 
followed. Mary Hayes writes in the Monthly Magazine under the 
signature of M. H., and sometimes writes nonsense there about 
Helvetius. She has lately published a novel, Emma Courtenay, a 
book much praised and much abused. I have not seen it myself, but 
the severe censures passed on it by persons of narrow minds have 
made me curious, and convinced me that it is at least an uncommon 
book. Mary Hayes is an agreeable woman, and a Godwinite. Now, 
if you will read Godwin’s book with attention, we will consider 
between us in what light to call that sectarian title. As for Godwin 
himself, he has large noble eyes, and a wose—oh, most abominable 
nose! Language is not vituperatious enough to describe the effect 
of its downward elongation. He loves London, literary society, and 
talks nonsense about the collision of minds; and Mary Hayes 
Tenors davhnah, 3 5, 

“We are going to dine on Wednesday next with Mary Woll- 
stonecraft,’’ he wrote in the following month to his brother; “of 
all the literary characters the one I most admire. My curiosity is 
fully satisfied, and the greater part of these people, after that is 
satisfied, leave no other remaining. This is not the case with her; 
she is a first-rate woman, sensible of her own worth, but without 
arrogance or affectation.’”’ In May he wrote again to Cottle: ‘‘We 
dine with Mary Wollstonecraft (now Godwin) to-morrow. Oh, he 
has a foul nose, and I never see it without longing to cut it off.” 

As his parenthetical remark indicates, it had become known in 
the late spring that Mrs. Wollstonecraft and Godwin were allied; 
and before then they had been married. The ceremony took place 
very quietly on 29 March, at Old St. Pancras in Somers Town, 
without guests and with the always devoted Marshal as witness. 
No one knew of it for several days, and it was then announced to 
only a very few. ‘My fair neighbour desires me to announce to you 
a piece of news,’ Godwin wrote on 10 April to Miss Hays, ‘“‘ which 
it is consonant to the regard that she and I entertain for you, you 
should rather learn from us than from any other quarter. She bids 
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me remind you of the earnest way in which you pressed me to prevail 
upon her to change her name, and she directs me to add, that it 
has happened to me, like many other disputants, to be entrapped 
in my own toils; in short, that we found that there was no way so 
obvious for her to drop the name of Imlay, as to assume the name 
of Godwin. Mrs. Godwin—who the devil is that ?—will be glad to 
see you at No. 29, Polygon, Somers Town, whenever you are inclined 
to favour her with a call.” 

There were several reasons for the continued secrecy as well as 
for the marriage. The immediate cause of the ceremony, Godwin 
said calmly in the Memoir, was “‘Mary’s being in a state of preg- 
nancy.’ He wrote to his friend Thomas Wedgwood that he had 
acceded to it upon her wish. That she wished it is doubtless true. 
“The wound my unsuspecting heart formerly received is not 
healed,” she wrote to Miss Alderson. “I found my evenings solitary; 
and I wished, while fulfilling the duties of a mother, to have some 
person with similar pursuits bound to me by affection; and beside, 
I earnestly desired to resign a name which seemed to disgrace me.” 
But perhaps Godwin’s attitude was not so passive or so philosophic 
as he represented it. Some years later Miss Alderson, then come to re- 
gard Pitt and George III. as her “heroes,” wrote in a novel, Adeline 
Mowbray, an unnecessary attack on Godwin’s and Mrs. Godwin’s 
idea of marriage. In it she depicted a situation in which the hero, 
who has many points of resemblance to Godwin, ‘“‘thought he was 
willing to marry Adeline merely for her sake; but I suspect it was 
chiefly for his’”—to secure “the fair treasure in the dearest of all 
monopolies.” The ironic parody of the philosopher’s much-quoted 
“most odious of all monopolies” strengthens the feeling that Miss 
Alderson was hazarding a shrewd guess. 

The secrecy, so strangely continued for a short time, arose in 
part from Godwin’s fear that it would be thought he had aban- 
doned his philosophic repugnance to the ceremony of marriage, and 
perhaps in part from his fear that he had abandoned it. He main- 
tained that his action was perfectly defensible. ‘‘Some persons have 
found an inconsistency between my practice in this instance and 
my doctrines,’ he wrote to Wedgwood. “But I cannot see it. The 
doctrine of my Political Justice is, that an attachment in some 
degree permanent, between two persons of the opposite sex, 1s 
right, but that marriage, as practised in European countries, 1s 
wrong. I still adhere to that opinion. Nothing but a regard for the 
happiness of the individual, which I had no right to injure, could 
have induced me to submit to an institution which I wish to see 
abolished, and which I would recommend to my fellow-men, never 
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to practise, but with the greatest caution. Having done what i 
thought necessary for the peace and respectability of the individual, 
I hold myself no otherwise bound than I was before the ceremony » 
took place.’”” He had not then come to believe that it was unwise 
for the individual to attempt to reform social institutions by a 
solitary defiance. On Mrs. Godwin’s part, it was undoubtedly the 
argument from utility that caused her to desire the ceremony. Her 
desire for secrecy came from the knowledge that the marriage, in 
one way strengthening her position, in another would impugn her 
“respectability”: if she became Mrs. Godwin, she could not have 
been Mrs. Imlay. 

The news of the marriage spread gradually to less intimate 
friends. By the middle of June, Ritson, who for the sake of an 
enthusiastic young nephew followed Godwin’s movements more 
closely than he would have admitted, was announcing the event 
to him. It was soon generally known, to the astonishment and wonder 
of those who knew them personally. Holcroft’s “I think you the 
most extraordinary married pair in existence” expressed the senti- 
ments of all, although a good many believed their extraordinary 
powers were unquestionably exerted in the cause of evil. The event 
was not received more calmly, though with less wonder, by the 
women with whom the two were intimate. Mrs. Reveley and Mrs. 
Inchbald wept, and the latter formally withdrew from their 
acquaintanceship. Mrs. Reveley had too much veneration, she said, 
to take such a step. She wept, says Mrs. Shelley, because she 
“feared to lose a friend . . . but soon found, as she told me in after 
days, that instead of losing one she had secured two friends, 
unequalled, perhaps, in the world for genius, single-heartedness 
and nobleness of disposition, and a cordial intercourse subsisted 
between them.” 

Mrs. Inchbald was differently affected, and it was plain that to 
her at least the marriage was a bitter disappointment. She first 
heard the news after arrangements had been made for a theatre 
party on 19 April, at which she, Miss Alderson and Godwin, but 
not Mrs. Godwin, were to be present. “I most sincerely wish you 
and Mrs. Godwin joy,” she wrote on 1r April. ‘But, assured that 
your joyfulness would obliterate from your memory every trifling 
engagement, I have entreated another person to supply your places, 
and perform your office in securing a box on Reynolds’ night. If I 
have done wrong, when next you marry, I will act differently.” 
Godwin’s reply is not known to be preserved, but a letter of the same 
date from Mrs. Godwin to Miss Alderson concerns the event. “ En- 
deavouring, through embarrassment, to turn the conversation from 
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myself last night, I insensibly became too severe in my strictures on 
the vanity of a certain lady, and my heart smote me when I raised 
a laugh at her expense. Pray forget it. I have now to tell you that 
I am very sorry I prevented you from engaging a box for Mrs. 
Inchbald, whose conduct, I think, has been very rude. She wrote 
to Mr. Godwin to-day, saying, that, taking it for granted he had 
forgotten it, she had spoken to another person. ‘She would not do 
so the next time he was married.’ Nonsense! I have now to request 
you to set the matter right. Mrs. Inchbald may still get a box; I 
beg her pardon for misunderstanding the business, but Mr. G. led 
me into the error; or I will go into the pit.” 

The box was provided and Mrs. Godwin included in the party, 
which in spite of the philosopher’s calming and restraining influence 
was of an unpleasant nature. There was an exchange of remarks, 
those of Mrs. Inchbald being preserved only in Godwin’s description 
of them as “base, cruel and insulting.’ The party marked the end 
of their association. Mrs. Inchbald “apprehended,” as she put it, 
and “‘resisted a longer and more familiar acquaintance.” “I was 
pained by the recollection of our conversation last night,’ Godwin 
wrote to his wife on the next morning. “The sole principle of conduct 
of which I am conscious in my behaviour to you, has been in every- 
thing to study your happiness. I found a wounded heart, and as 
that heart cast itself on me, it was my ambition to heal it. Do not 
let me be wholly disappointed. Let me have the relief of seeing 
you this morning.” 

Miss Alderson’s thoughts found imperfect expression in a letter 
to Mrs. John Taylor: “Mr. Godwin was much gratified by your 
letter, and he avowed that it made him love you better than he did 
before, and Mrs. Godwin was not surprised at it; by the bye, he 
never told me whether you congratulated him on his marriage or 
not; but now I remember, it was written before that wonder- 
creating event was known. Heigho! what charming things would 
sublime theories be, if one could but make one’s practice keep up 
with them; but I am convinced it is impossible, and am resolved 
to make the best of everyday nature. 

“T shall have so much to tell you in a ¢éte-d-téte, of the Godwins, 
etc.—so much that a letter could not contain it or do it justice; 
but this will be entre nous; I love to make observations on extra- 
ordinary characters; but not to mention those observations if 
they be not favourable.”’ 

Mrs. Inchbald was not the only woman who felt she could no 
longer associate with Mrs. Godwin; among others Mrs. Siddons 
(the Tragic Muse) felt herself similarly bound. It is difficult to avoid 
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regarding their action as other than a refinement on propriety, for 
it had been pretty generally known that Mrs. Godwin had not been 
Imlay’s wife. “I told Opie it had been reputed that He was going 
to be married to Mrs. Wolstencraft,’’ says Farington’s diary for 
1z November 1796, “‘but that could not be as she is already married 
to Mr. Imlay an American. He replied that would not have been 
an obstacle if He had nad any such intention, as Mrs. Wolstencraft 
had herself informed Him that she never was married to Imlay, 
though she lived at Paris under his protection as an American to 
avoid a prison and had a Child by him.” Mrs. Siddons naturally 
was obliged to guard her reputation jealously, and yet, as Mrs. 
Inchbald later discovered, was perhaps even too strict. These 
defections puzzled the philosopher, who could not understand why 
his name had not made her a respectable woman. Mrs. Godwin 
understood them and bore them with equanimity. Other friends 
were assiduous in attendance and hospitality. Mary Hays, Holcroft 
and Mrs. Reveley were constantly at the home of one or the other 
of them. 
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Hard was thy fate in all the scenes of life, 
As daughter, sister, mother, friend and wife; 
But harder still thy fate in death we own, 
Thus mourn’d by Godwin, with a heart of stone. 
ROscor. 


THE marriage made no difference in their manner of living, except 
that Godwin moved to a room in the Polygon some twenty doors 
from his wife’s. He felt himself, as he said, no more strongly allied 
to her than before, and nothing had occurred to make either of them 
question the correctness of their belief in the danger of constant 
association. But at the same time, while they continued to work 
separately and to meet only by accident or appointment, an 
increasing warmth of friendship, perhaps even affection, appears 
in their strange correspondence. ‘Pray send me by Mary [the 
maid],”’ she wrote, “a part of the supper you announced to me last 
night, as I am to be a partaker of your worldly goods, you know!” 
“T have just thought that it would be very pretty in you to call 
on Johnson to-day. It would spare me some awkwardness; and 
please him; and I want you to visit him often of a Sunday. This is 
quite disinterested, as I shall never be of the party. Do, you would 
oblige me. But when I press anything, it is always with a true 
wifish submission to your judgment and inclination... .” 

It was impossible for Godwin to avoid démélés, which now occa- 
sionally arose from her hastiness of temper and his reluctance to 
descend from his study to settle the economic annoyances that 
once in a while beset her Before the marriage Johnson had attended 
to such matters for her, Marshal for the philosopher. She sometimes 
felt quite justly that his “desire not to be disturbed”’ caused him 
to avoid some duties that were properly his. “I am not well to-day; 
my spirits have been harassed. Mary will tell you about the state 
of the sink, etc. Do you know you plague me—a little—by not 
speaking more determinately to the landlord. . . .”” These differences 
were settled and avoided as Godwin became more considerate, and 
the friendly notes continued. “ Fanny is delighted with the thought 
of dining with you. But I wish you to eat your meat first, and let 
her come up with the pudding. I shall probably knock at your 
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door in my way to Opie’s; but should I not find you, let me request 
you not to be too late this evening. Do not give Fanny butter with 
her pudding.” 

The philosopher was tenderly devoted to the four-year-old 
daughter of Mrs. Godwin and Imlay, who was known from this time 
on as Fanny Godwin. It is significant that later in his life only his 
children never spoke or thought evil of him, although at times 
he gave them ample reason. 


Early in the year he finished the Inquirer, a volume of essays 
now chiefly notable because it incited Thomas Robert Malthus to 
write his Essay on Population. He did no more work at the time, and 
in June with his young disciple Basil Montagu made a two weeks’ 
journey into the western counties to visit Parr and Wedgwood. 
They set out from London on 3 June, slept the first night at Godwin’s 
former parish Beaconsfield, and proceeded towards Etruria through 
Parr’s home at Hatton in Warwickshire. Godwin’s letters to his 
wife are very characteristic of one side of him too often overlooked. 

“JT write at this moment from Hampton Lucy, in sight of the 
house and park of Sir Thomas Lucy, the great benefactor of man- 
kind, who persecuted William Shakespeare for deer-stealing, and 
obliged him to take refuge in the Metropolis. Montagu has just 
had a vomit, to carry off a certain quantity of punch, with the 
drinking of which he concluded the Sunday evening. 

“Ts that the right style for a letter? 

“... We slept the first night at Beaconsfield . . . and arrived at 
Oxford, fifty-three miles from town, about twelve. Here we had a 
grand dinner prepared for us by letter, by a Mr. Horseman, who 
says that you and I are the two greatest men in the world... . He 
intends to return the visit, and eat a good dinner in the Paragon, 
but he will find himself mistaken. .. . We had also a Mr. Swan and 
his two wives, or sisters, to dinner, but they were no better than geese. 

“And now, my dear love, what do you think of me? Do you not 
find solitude infinitely superior to the company of a husband? Will 
you give me leave to return to you again when I have finished my 
pilgrimage, and discharged the penance of absence? Take care of 
yourself, my love, and take care of William ... I remember at 
every moment all the accidents to which your condition subjects 
you, and wish I knew of some sympathy that could inform me from 
moment to moment how you do, and what you feel. 

“Tell Fanny something about me. Ask where she thinks I am. 
Say I am a great way, and going further and further, but that I 
shall turn round to come back to her some day. Tell her I have not 
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forgotten her little mug, and that I shall choose a very pretty one. 
Montagu said this morning about eight o’clock, upon the road, 
‘Just now little Fanny is going to plungity-plunge.’ Was he right? 
I love him very much... .” 

“Tt was so kind and considerate in you to write sooner than I 
expected,’’ Mrs. Godwin replied, ‘that I cannot help hoping you 
would be disappointed at not receiving a greeting from me on your 
arrival at Etruria. If your heart was in your mouth, as I felt, just 
now, at the sight of your hand, you may kiss or shake hands with 
the letter, and imagine with what affection it was written. If not, 
stand off, profane one! 

“TI was not quite well the day after you left me; but it is past, 
and I am well and tranquil, excepting the disturbance produced 
by Master William’s joy, who took it into his head to frisk a little 
at being informed of your remembrance. I begin to love this little 
creature, and to anticipate his birth as a fresh twist to a knot which 
I do not wish to untie. Men are spoilt by frankness, I believe, yet 
I must tell you that I love you better than I supposed I did, when I 
promised to love you for ever. And I will add what will gratify your 
benevolence, if not your heart, that on the whole I may be termed 
happy. You are a kind, affectionate creature, and I feel it thrilling 
through my frame, giving and promising pleasure. 

“Fanny wanted to know ‘what you are gone for,’ and endea- 
voured to pronounce Etruria. Poor papa is her word of kindness. .. . 

“T find you can write the kind of a letter a friend ought to write, 
and give an account of your movements. I hailed the sunshine and 
moonlight, and travelled with you, scenting the fragrant gale. 
Enable me still to be your company, and I will allow you to peep 
over my shoulder, and see me under the shade of my green blind, 
thinking of you, and all I am to hear and feel when you return. 
You may read my heart, if you will. 

“T have no information to give in return for yours. Holcroft is 
to dine with me on Saturday. So do not forget us when you take 
your solitary glass, for nobody takes wine at Etruria, I take it.... 
I am not fatigued with solitude, yet I have not relished my solitary 
dinner. A husband is a convenient part of the furniture of a house, 
unless he be a clumsy fixture. I wish you, from my soul, to be 
rivetted in my heart; but I do not desire to have you always at my 
elbow, although at this moment I should not care if you were.— 
Yours truly and tenderly, Mary.” 

“Before we entered Stratford we overtook Dr. Parr,’’ Godwin 
wrote on 7 June. “After a very cordial salutation, he told us that 
we saw him in the deepest affliction, and forbade our visit at present 
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to his house, though he pressed us to wait upon him upon our return 
from Etruria. . . . His affliction was for the elopement of his daughter 
with a Mr. Wynn, a young man of eighteen, a pupil of the Doctor’s, 
son to a member of Parliament, and who will probably inherit a 
considerable fortune. They set off for Gretna Green on the night 
of Sunday the 4th. To do the Doctor justice, though in the deepest 
affliction, he was not inconsolable. . . . 

“T expected to have been rallied by the Doctor upon my marriage. 
He was in high spirits, but abstained from the subject. I at length 
reminded him of his message. . . . We had a good deal of raillery. 
I told him that he understood everything except my system of 
‘Political Justice’; and he replied that was exactly the case with 
me. Montagu afterwards told me that Dr. Parr had formerly assured 
him that I was more skilful in moral science than any man now 
living. I am not, however, absolutely sure of the accuracy of Mont- 
agu’s comprehension... (I forgot to say in the right place that 
Miss Parr vowed, upon hearing of my expedition, that she would 
give me the most complete roasting she ever gave to any man in 
her life, upon my marriage. She, however, has got her husband, 
and I have probably lost my roasting.) 

“  .. We reached Etruria, without further accident, a little after 
eight. Our reception appears to be cordial. Farewell, my love. I 
think of you with tenderness, and shall see you again with redoubled 
kindness (if you will let me) for this short absence. Kiss Fanny for 
me, remember William, but, most of all, take care of yourself. Tell 
Fanny I am safely arrived in the land of mugs. 

“Your sister would not come down to see me last night at supper, 
but we met at breakfast this morning. I have nothing to say 
about her.”’ 

“You cannot imagine how happy your letter made me,” he wrote 
three days later. “No creature expresses, because no creature feels, 
the tender affections so perfectly as you do; and after all one’s 
philosophy, it must be confessed that the knowledge that there is 
some one that takes an interest in one’s happiness, something like 
that which each man feels in his own, is extremely gratifying. We 
love, as it were, to multiply the consciousness of our existence, even 
at the hazard of what Montagu described so pathetically one night 
upon the New Road, of opening new avenues for pain and misery 
to attack us. 

“. .. Tam reading your letter, I believe for the fourth time, which 
loses not one grace by the repetition. . . . Give Fanny the kiss I sent 
her, and tell her, as I desired you, that I am in the land of mugs. 
You wish, it may be, that my message had been better adapted 
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to her capacity, but I think it is better as it is; I hope you do not 
disdain the task of being its commentator. 

“One of the pleasures I promised myself in my excursion, was 
to increase my value in your estimation, and I am not disappointed. 
What we possess without intermission we inevitably hold light; 
it is a refinement in voluptuousness to submit to voluntary pri- 
vations. Separation is the image of Death, but it is Death stripped 
of all that is most tremendous, and his dart purged of its deadly 
venom. . . . I always thought St. Paul’s rule, that we should die 
daily, an exquisite Epicurean maxim. The practice of it would give 
to life a double relish. 

“. . . Montagu’s flame is the youngest of the family. She is 
certainly the best of the two unmarried daughters; but, I am afraid, 
not good enough for him. She is considerably fat, with a countenance 
rather animated, and a glimpse of Mrs. Robinson. Perhaps you 
know that I am a little sheepish, particularly with stranger ladies. 
Our party is numerous, and I have had no conversation with her. 
I look upon any of my friends going to be married with something 
of the same feeling as I should do if they were sentenced to hard 
labour in the Spielberg. The despot may die, and the new despot 
grace his accession with a general jail delivery; that is almost the 
only hope for the unfortunate captive. .. .” 

“Your letter of Wednesday I did not receive till just now,” Mrs. 
Godwin wrote on the same day, “and I have only half an hour to 
express the kind emotions which are clustering about my heart... . 

“T have little to tell you of myself. I am very well. Mrs. Reveley 
drank tea with me one morning, and I spent a day with her, which 
would have been a very pleasant one, had I not been a little too 
much fatigued by a previous visit to Mrs. Barry. Fanny often talks 
of you, and made Mrs. Reveley laugh by telling her, when she 
could not find the monkey to show it to Henry [Reveley], ‘that it 
was gone into the country.’ I supposed that Everina would assume 
some airs at seeing you. She has very mistaken notions of dignity 
of character. 

“Pray tell me the precise time—I mean when it is fixed—I do 
believe I shall be glad to see you!—of your return, and I will keep 
a good look-out for you. William is all alive, and my appearance 
no longer doubtful. You, I dare say, will perceive the difference. 
What a fine thing it is to be a man! 

“You were very good to write such a long letter. Adieu! take 
care of yourself. Now I have ventured on you, I should not like 
to lose you.” 

The philosopher replied promising to return in four or five days; 
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but a variety of projects—visits to Dr. Darwin, to “Mr. Bage, of 
Tamworth, author of Man as He is, and Hermsprong,”’ to Dr. Parr, 
to a theatrical performance at Stoke-upon-Trent, to Kenilworth 
Castle and to Coventry Fair—many of which appeared to Mrs. 
Godwin to be unduly trivial, delayed his arrival several days. “One 
of the pleasures you tell me that you promised yourself from your 
journey was the effect your absence might produce on me,” Mrs. 
Godwin wrote on the 19th. “Certainly at first my affection was 
increased, or rather was more alive. But now it is just the contrary. 
Your later letters might have been addressed to anybody, and will 
serve to remind you where you have been, though they resemble 
nothing less than mementos of affection. 

“T wrote to you to Dr. Parr’s; you take no notice of my letter. 
Previous to your departure, I requested you not to torment me by 
leaving the day of your return undecided. But whatever tenderness 
you took away with you seems to have evaporated on the journey, 
and new objects and the homage of vulgar minds restored you to 
your icy philosophy. 

“You tell me that your journey could not take less than three 
days, therefore, as you were to visit Dr. D. and Dr. P., Saturday 
was the probable day. You saw neither, yet you have been a week 
on the road. I did not wonder, but approved of your visit to Mr. 
Bage. But a show which you waited to see, and did not see, appears 
to have been equally attractive. | am at a loss to guess how you 
could have been from Saturday to Sunday night travelling from 
Coventry to Cambridge. In short, your being so late to-night, and 
the chance of your not coming, shows so little consideration, that 
unless you suppose me to be a stick or a stone, you must have forgot 
to think, as well as to feel, since you have been on the wing. I am 
afraid to add what I feel. Good-night.”’ 


The philosopher’s subsequent conduct was apparently atone- 
ment, but he did not quickly forget this letter. ““I must confess,” 
says St. Leon, the hero of a later novel, whose wife Godwin intended 
for a portrait of Mrs. Godwin, “. . . my extreme inferiority to my 
incomparable partner. . . . She derived her happiness from the tone 
of her own mind, and stood in no need of the gaping admiration 
and stupid wonder of others to make herself feel herself happy. But 
I retained the original vice of my mind. The gestures of worship 
and the voice of applause were necessary to me. I did not suffice 
myself. I was not satisfied with the tranquil and inglorious fruition 
of genuine pleasures, forgetting the vain and anxious tumult of 
the world, and forgotten by those who figured on its theatre.” 
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At may be,”’ St. Leon continues, “that Marguerite could, and 
ought, by insensible degrees, to have rooted out this disease of my 
mind.” Godwin did not fail to realise that in sincerity and freedom 
from affectation the character of his wife contrasted strongly with 
his own, and he knew that while his calmness and imperturbability 
moderated her impulsiveness, in taste and feeling he could learn 
much from her. “My beloved Marguerite guided and directed me, 
at the same time that she was ever studying my gratification. I 
instructed her by my experience, while she enlightened me by the 
rectitude and decision of her taste.’’ But he never realised (although 
others did) the extent to which she was developing in him kindliness 
and sincerity. It was his greatest misfortune that with their accord, 
as he says, hourly increasing, and with the process of his trans- 
formation from a “mere author” (as Hazlitt often called him) into 
an amiable and considerate man approaching consummation, there 
occurred the tragic event of September 1797. By that time their 
attachment had become very strong. “I have a design upon you 
_ this evening,” says one of the last notes he received from her, “to 
keep you quite to myself—I hope nobody will call!—and make 
you read the play. I was thinking of a favourite song of my poor 
friend Fanny’s: ‘In a vacant rainy day, you shall be wholly mine.’” 

On 30 August the child was born, not the William so much 
desired, but Mary who became the wife of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
It seemed by the next morning that there was no cause for alarm, 
and Godwin set out to carry the news to friends, among them Mary 
Hays. By 3 September her condition was so far improved that he 
ventured on a walk as far as Kensington, calling on Opie and Peter 
Pindar; but on his return he found that there had been a serious 
relapse. For the rest of the week he left her room only for a few 
hours of sleep at long intervals. It became apparent that the danger 
was grave. Carlisle, one of the first physicians of the age, was called 
in. He remained by her bedside for four days and nights, and 
Fenwick, Montagu and Marshal stayed in the house night and day 
to do whatever could be done. But there was nothing to do. On the 
7th Godwin wrote in the diary, “Dying in the evening.” She lived 
on almost miraculously until the morning of 10 September. Her 
last words that were recorded were spoken of Godwin: “He is the 
kindest, best man in the world.” 

Godwin was prostrated with grief. “My wife is now dead,” he 
wrote on the same day to Holcroft. “She died at eight o’clock... . 
I firmly believe that there does not exist her equal in the world. 
I know from experience that we were formed to make each other 
happy. I have not the least expectation that I can now ever know 
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happiness again. When you come to town look at me, and talk to 
me, but do not—if you can help it—exhort me, or console me. 

Mrs. Fenwick and Miss Hays wrote the letters that for the only 
time in his life the philosopher could not write. “. . . When Mr. 
Godwin desired that I would inform you of the death of his most 
beloved and most excellent wife,” Mrs. Fenwick wrote to Everina 
Wollstonecraft, “I was willing to undertake the task, because it is 
some consolation to render him the slightest service, and because 
my thoughts perpetually dwell upon her virtues and her loss. Mr. 
Godwin himself cannot upon this occasion write to you. . . . Every 
skilful effort that medical knowledge of the highest class could make, 
was exerted to save her. It is not possible to describe the unremitting 
and devoted attentions of her husband. Nor is it easy to give you 
an adequate idea of the affectionate zeal of many of her friends, 
who were on the watch night and day to seize on an opportunity 
of contributing towards her recovery, and to lessen her sufferings. 
No woman was ever more happy in marriage than Mrs. Godwin. 
Who ever endured more anguish than Mr. Godwin endures. . . .? 
I know of no consolation for myself, but in remembering how happy 
she had lately been, and how much she was admired, and almost 
idolised, by some of the most eminent and best of human beings.” 

But in spite of or perhaps because of his distraction, the philo- 
sopher wrote some letters which he regretted the rest of his life. 
They were to Mrs. Inchbald. “My wife died at eight this morning. 
I always thought you used her ill, but I forgive you. You told me 
you did not know her. You have a thousand good and great qualities. 
She had a very deep-rooted admiration for you.”’ 

“You have shocked me beyond expression,’ Mrs. Inchbald 
replied on the same day, “‘yet, I bless God, without exciting the 
smallest portion of remorse. Yet I feel most delicately on every 
subject in which the good or ill of my neighbours is involved. . . . 
Be comforted. You will be comforted. Still I feel for you at present. 
Write to me again. Say what you please at such a time as this; 
I will excuse and pity you.” 

On the following day she wrote again. “I have too much humility 
to offer consolation to a mind like yours. .. . You have been a most 
kind husband, I am told. Rejoice—the time might have come when 
you would have wept over her remains with compunction for cruelty 
to her. . . . I lament her as a person whom you loved. I was shocked 
at the unexpected death of one in such apparent vigour of mind 
and body; but I feel no concern for any regret she endured at 
parting from this world, for I believe she had tact and understanding 
to despise it heartily. . . . I shall be glad to hear of your health, and 
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that your poor little family are well, for believe me concerned for 
your welfare.” 

Godwin’s reply Mrs. Inchbald thought more resembled “dis- 
tracted lines than anything rational.” 

“I must endeavour to be understood as to the unworthy be- 
haviour with which I charge you towards my wife. I think your 
shuffling behaviour about the taking places to the comedy of the 
Will dishonourable to you. I think your conversation with her that 
night at the play base, cruel and insulting. There were persons in 
the box who heard it, and they thought as I do. I think you know 
more of my wife than you are willing to acknowledge to yourself, 
and that you have an understanding capable of doing some small 
degree of justice to her merits. I think you should have had mag- 
nanimity and self-respect enough to have showed this. I think that 
while the Twisses and others were sacrificing to what they were 
silly enough to think a proper etiquette, a person so out of all 
comparison their superior, as you are, should have placed her pride 
in acting upon better principles, and in courting and distinguishing 
insulted greatness and worth; I think that you chose a mean and 
pitiful conduct, when you might have chosen a conduct that would 
have done you immortal honour. ... 

“TI have now been full and explicit on this subject, and have 
done with it, I hope, for ever. 

“T thank you for your attempt at consolation, in your letter 
of yesterday. It was considerate, and well-intended, although its 
consolations are utterly alien to my heart.” 

“T could refute every charge you allege against me in your letter,” 
Mrs. Inchbald replied; ‘‘but as I revere a man, either in deep love 
or deep grief: and as it is impossible to convince, I would at least 
say nothing to irritate him.”’ 

On 15 September the body was interred at Old St. Pancras, in 
the presence of the intimate friends. There was one absence, the 
cause of which was curiously characteristic of the age. “If a funeral 
consisted simply in the expression of affectionate feelings,’ wrote 
Mr. Tuthill to Marshal, “I should ardently desire to follow her; but 
I much doubt the morality of assisting at religious ceremonies; 
and I cannot place myself where I should be inclined to think 
I did not look like an honest man. It would be painful, very painful, 
to me, if Mr. Godwin were for a single instant to suppose my decision 
incompatible with the warmest affection.” “There is not perhaps 
an individual in my list,” the philosopher replied, ‘whose opinions 
are not as adverse to religious ceremonies as your own, and who 
might not with equal propriety shrink from, and desert the remains 
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of the first of women. . . . Think of the subject again. Consult 
Holcroft. Act finally upon the genuine decision of your own judg- 
ment.” Mr. Tuthill could “only arrive at the same conclusion.”’ 

Godwin himself did not have the courage to attend the burial, 
and during it remained in Marshal’s house, finding some solace in 
writing his thanks to Carlisle. “. . . It is pleasing to be loved by those 
we feel ourselves impelled to love. It is inexpressibly gratifying, when 
we find those qualities that most call forth our affections, to be 
regarded by that person with some degree of a corresponding 
feeling. If you have any of that kind of consolation in store for me, 
be at the pains to bestow it. But, above all, be severely sincere. 
I ought to be acquainted with my defects, and to trace their nature 
in the effects they produce.” 


In his forty-first year the philosopher was thus deprived of the 
strongest and most admirable influence that had been exerted on 
him, and left with the care of two children, the one just born, the 
other only four years old. His grief was augmented by the thought 
that he was not the principal sufferer. On their part he looked 
forward with misgivings. ‘The poor children!” he wrote to a friend 
of Mrs. Godwin. “I am myself unfitted to educate them. The 
scepticism which perhaps sometimes leads me right in matters of 
speculation, is torment to me when I would attempt to direct the 
infant mind. I am the most unfit person for this office; she was the 
best qualified in the world.’’ But Mary Wollstonecraft’s death had 
altered his own future more radically than he could be aware. 
“TI saw one bright ray of light that streaked my day of life,” he 
wrote, “only to leave the remainder more gloomy, and, in the 
truest sense of the word, hopeless’’; but neither he nor the most 
far-sighted of his friends could have anticipated the disasters of the 
future that might have been avoided. If she had lived, the course 
of his life for the next thirty years would have been far more pleasant 
to contemplate. Even at the time of her death his New Philosophy 
was suffering a heavy attack, and his fame was rapidly vanishing. 
Within a few years he was producing, under assumed names, harm- 
less books for children. He was no longer pointed out on the streets, 
and no longer consulted by ardent young men or surrounded by 
devoted and admiring friends. For the greater part of the rest of a 
long life he was kept almost continually in circumstances that were 
certain to bring into prominence the worst side of his strange nature. 


He moved at once from his own rooms in the Polygon to those 
which his wife had occupied, and began to write his Memoir of the 
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Author of the Rights of Woman. He was still filled with grief, which 
was no longer, however, of a genuinely overwhelming nature. “I 
love to cherish melancholy,” he wrote to a friend. “I love to tread 
the edge of intellectual danger, and just to keep within the line 
which every moral and intellectual consideration forbids me to 
overstep, and in this indulgence and this vigilance I place my 
present luxury.’’ His anger towards Mrs. Inchbald had somewhat 
abated, and he made an attempt to regain her friendship; but she 
was irrevocably estranged. “With the most sincere sympathy in 
all your suffering—with the most perfect forgiveness for all you 
have said to me, there must nevertheless be an end to our acquaint- 
ance for ever. I respect your prejudices, but I also respect my own.” 
He went out very little, read nothing but his wife’s letters and 
manuscripts, and saw only his closest friends. Until a suitable nurse 
could be found for the children they were cared for by Mrs. Fen- 
wick and Mrs. Reveley, and Godwin was able to work steadily at 
the Memoir. 

That singular work was published early in 1708, a second edition 
appearing at the end of the year. The most eloquent tribute paid 
by a husband to the memory of his wife, Hazlitt could have said 
of it as well as of Political Justice and Caleb Williams that Godwin 
there gave the reader himself. It was written with unusual straight- 
forwardness and sincerity of emotion, and with very little of the 
fictitious adornment and conventional sentimentality that he was 
too apt to include in his works. His tributes were eloquent without 
exaggeration. Her admirable qualities were sensitively described, 
her occasional imperiousness of temper and quickness of resentment 
not passed over. It was the most admirable operation of Perfect 
Sincerity in Godwin’s life that he made no attempt to gloss over the 
impulsiveness of the “strong fierce heart,’ or to omit any of the 
facts of her life, which were narrated with a candour to be found 
in no other similar work. His plainness of speech did honour to 
Mary Wollstonecraft, and should have given a lesson to later 
members of the family. 

The philosopher was candid on his own part as well. His experi- 
ence of the “family affections” caused him very honestly and 
unequivocally to renounce two of his most important doctrines: 
he had come to believe that General Benevolence should not dis- 
place personal affection, and that Reason was not necessarily the 
sole guide to right conduct. The strength of her mind, he said, lay 
in intuition. ‘Though perhaps in the strict sense of the term, she 
reasoned little, it is surprising what a degree of soundness is to be 
found in her determinations. .. .” 
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No other work that Godwin produced was so effective in causing 
decent people to regard him with loathing. It redounded very little 
to her honour, said a mild contemporary account; it ““was most 
discreditable to them both,” said another, and showed Mrs. Woll- 
stonecraft to be a “woman without religion, without delicacy, with- 
out shame.” Southey’s aversion was increased tenfold by what he 
called “a want of all feeling in stripping his dead wife naked.” 
To-day the Memoir seems one of Godwin’s few valuable and genuine 
works, and on Mary Wollstonecraft’s part no intelligent person 
questions the philosopher’s assertion that there were “no circum- 
stances of her life, that, in the judgment of honour and reason, could 
brand her with disgrace’’; or doubts that she was “a woman with 
sentiments as pure, as refined, and as delicate, as ever inhabited 
a human heart.” 


XITI 
THE STORY OF TWO COURTSHIPS 


Bath, of all places on earth, I detested. I had some unpleasant associations 
respecting it, rising from certain trivial adventures, which I have not thought it 
necessary to record in this history.—Fleetwood. 


THE beginning of the year 1798 found Godwin without money, 
indebted to Thomas Wedgwood, contributing at times to the support 
of his brothers and sisters and trying to meet the expenses of a 
household that now required a nurse; and with a constant feeling 
of despondency and hopelessness. He borrowed more money from 
Wedgwood, and was obliged to obtain advances from the book- 
sellers; and in resorting again to literature as a means of subsistence 
he found himself incalculably handicapped by his notoriety as an 
uncompromising enunciator of unrespectable ideas. 

Yet it was already apparent that he was not uncompromising. 
The most important of many projects considered at this time was 
to be a restatement of his earlier ideas in a First Principles of Morals, 
the chief purpose of which was to “correct certain errors” in 
Political Justice. His memorandum of it contains a confession of an 
essential and noteworthy fault in his thinking. “Iam... filled with 
grief,” he wrote, “when I reflect on the possibility that any extrava- 
gances or oversights of mine should bring into disrepute the great 
truths I have endeavoured to propagate. But thus my mind is 
constituted. I have, perhaps, never been without the possession of 
important views and forcible reasonings; but they have ever been 
mixed with absurd and precipitate judgments, of which subsequent 
consideration has made me profoundly ashamed.” 

The theoretical part of Political Justice, he had come to believe, 
was essentially defective, in the circumstance of not yielding a 
proper attention to the empire of feeling. “The voluntary actions 
of men are under the direction of their feelings. .. . Reason, accurately 
speaking, has not the smallest degree of power to put any one limb 
or articulation of our bodies into action. Its province, in a practical 
view, is wholly confined to adjusting the comparison between 
different objects of desire, and investigating the most successful 
mode of attaining those objects. .. .” A second modification con- 
cerned the theory of General Benevolence. Utility, previously 
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declared to be the motivator of every just act, is actually only the 
regulator; the family affections are therefore not objects of moral 
censure. ‘The benefits we can confer upon the world are few... . 
The benefits we can confer upon those with whom we are closely 
connected are of great magnitude, or continual occurrence. It is 
impossible that we should be continually thinking of the whole 
world, or not confer a smile or a kindness but as we are prompted 
to it by an abstract principle of philanthropy. The series of actions 
of a virtuous man will be the spontaneous result of a disposition 
naturally kind and well-tempered. The spring of motion within 
him will certainly not be a sentiment of general utility. But it seems 
equally certain that utility, though not the source, will be the 
regulator of his actions; and that however ardent be his parental, 
domestic or friendly exertions, he will from time to time examine 
into their coincidence with the greatest sum of happiness in his 
power to produce.”’ His third modification was to be an explicit 
denial of Helvétius’ theory of equality at birth, which he had partly 
accepted. “‘. . . Education is a most powerful instrument, yet there 
exist differences of the highest importance between human beings 
from the period of their birth.” 

A second work contemplated at the time would certainly have 
added very considerably, if written, to his ill-repute. It was to be a 
theological study entitled Two Dissertations on the Reasons and 
Tendency of Religious Opinion, the object of which was “to sweep 
away the whole fiction of an intelligent former of the world, and a 
future state; to call men off from these incoherent and contradictory 
dreams that so often occupy their thoughts, and vainly agitate 
their hopes and fears, and to lead them to apply their whole energies 
to practicable objects and genuine realities. 

“The first dissertation would be applied (1) to show that the 
origin of worlds is a subject out of the competence of the human 
understanding; (2) to invalidate the doctrine of final causes, and 
(3) to demonstrate the absurdity and impossibility of every system 
of Theism that has ever been proposed. The second dissertation 
would treat of the injurious and enfeebling effects of religious belief 
in general, and of prayer in particular. The consideration would be 
wholly confined to the most liberal systems of Theism, without 
entering into superfluous declamation upon the pretences of 
impostors and fanatics.” 

With these projects in mind, and considering also “five or six 
tragedies”’ and a novel in which he proposed to deal with “common 
incidents and the embarrassments of lovers,’”’ he settled back into 
his old way of living, from which outwardly there had not been 
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much change. The novel was decided upon—it fortunately was not 
one of lovers’ embarrassments—and he worked slowly at it. The 
loss of Mary Wollstonecraft and the extensive and abusive public 
campaign against the New Philosophy were beginning already to 
cause noticeable changes in him. His association with her had made 
him a kindlier and more honest man; the turn of public opinion 
against him began a regrettable deterioration of his character, later 
to be made complete by disastrous financial complications. He lost 
much of the ardour and fervour that he had felt himself to possess 
in his early maturity. He became more self-centred, more selfish 
and more jealous of his position of leadership; demanded more 
admiration from his friends, and was continually quarrelling with 
them about insignificant, unintended or entirely imagined slights, 
Démélés became more frequent. They resulted occasionally in 
separations, which he bore always philosophically, sometimes com- 
placently. ““Though I did not cease to love them as individuals, 
my eyes were perfectly open to their mistakes,” says Caleb Williams, 
who had a good deal of the philosopher about him. “‘ You may grieve 
me, but you cannot inspire me with anger,” says Godwin’s final 
letter to his third “principal oral instructor,’’ George Dyson. “ You 
have been one of my prime favourites, and whatever may be the 
vicissitudes of your character, the deviousness of your conduct, 
or the fermentation of your uncontrollable passions, they will all 
be watched by me with affectionate anxiety.” Yet he retained 
many admirable qualities that a little later made friends of Lamb, 
Curran and Coleridge, and he was tenderly if awkwardly affectionate 
to the two little girls who had been left in his charge. 

The problem of their care and education was puzzling. A nurse 
had necessarily been provided, his sister Harriet’s friend Miss 
Louisa Jones; but there was still embarrassment, for it soon became 
evident that Miss Jones desired to stand in a more intimate relation 
to them. This was doubtless partly the cause of his proposing 
marriage throughout the spring and summer of 1798 to a Miss 
Harriet Lee. 

He had met Miss Lee in Bath while he was staying there, on a 
short visit, at the home of Miss Louisa Jones’ sisters. She was 
mistress of a girls’ school there (with her sister Sophia), was a friend 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence and Mrs. Siddons, and was also a poetess 
and dramatist, later author (with her sister) of a Canterbury Tales 
greatly admired by Lord Byron. Sophia Lee was author in 1804 of 
The Life of a Lover; in a Series of Letters, in six volumes and two 
thousand and eight pages, for which she was rebuked by the Anti 
Jacobin Review for indelicacy. Godwin had carried on a philosophic 
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discussion with them during their four meetings in Bath, and upon 
his return to London despatched Harriet Lee a letter of reconnais- 
sance. “Indulge me with the knowledge that I have some place in 
your recollection. Suffer me to suppose, in any future production 
you may give the world, that while you are writing it, you will 
sometimes remember me in the number of your intended readers. 
Allow me to believe that I have the probability of seeing you in no 
long time here in the metropolis. . . . A sister of the Miss Joneses, 
with whom I resided in Bath, lives at my house upon the footing 
of an acquaintance, and is so obliging as to superintend my family, 
and take care of the children. I am sure she would be happy to do 
everything to accommodate you. ... It is true that my establishment 
is a humble one, but you could not, perhaps, be under the roof 
of a person who does more justice to your merits.” 

The letter was not answered. On 2 June he wrote again, inform- 
ing her that he was “obliged to be at Bristol next week.” “I have 
been extremely mortified at receiving no answer from you... . I 
am not sure whether, in perfect strictness, I was entitled to an 
answer. But silence is so ambiguous a thing, and admits of so 
many interpretations, that with the admiration I had conceived 
for you, I could not sit tranquilly under its discipline. It might 
mean simply that I had not been long enough your knight, to entitle 
me to such a distinction. . . . My mortification has since been in- 
creased by finding that you have been in town lately, and had left 
town before I knew of your presence. . . . May I hope that now, 
having a right to call myself an acquaintance, I have not without 
intention or consciousness on my part forfeited the kindness I 
then experienced as a stranger? Whether next week will be a week 
of pride or humiliation to my feelings will depend on the solution 
it will afford to this question.”’ 

That the effect of this was adverse appears from marginalia 
written on it by Miss Lee, afterwards returned with the whole of 
his correspondence, “The tone of this letter,” she remarked analyti- 
cally, “appears to me to betray vanity disappointed by the scanti- 
ness of the homage it has received, rather than mortified by any 
apprehension of discouragement. If any offence was given by the 
former letter, this is calculated to renew and increase it; for it is 
equally presuming without being more explicit. . . . This journey 
to Bristol has no reference to me; as far as that is concerned he 
visits me simply as an acquaintance; but his title to be received 
as such has been lost by his forwardness to employ the privileges, 
and claim the rights, of a more endeared relation.” If, on the con- 
trary, she was the purpose of his visit, the visit might “be dictated 
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either by humility or assurance. I doubt that the former inter- 
pretation would be given to a letter in which the same air and accent 
reign as in this.” 

But she informed Godwin that she would see him, and on 5 June 
a formal “conference’’—says the diary—occurred, in which he made 
her a proposal of marriage. The conference was inconclusive. In 
many ways Miss Lee was favourably inclined; “regard and esteem” 
were admitted; yet there were grave objections. She felt timidity 
in contemplating marriage with a notorious leveller; and indeed, 
how could she, a firm believer in a divine guidance, be well mated 
with a notorious infidel? But here she had brought forward debat- 
able matters, and was contending with one whose sole business 
was staunchly to debate them. From the Polygon Godwin poured 
forth a flood of letters. “We got thus far, I think, in our last con- 
versation, that the decision you shall be pleased to make will be 
of the greatest importance, since, though it may be easy for either 
of us to marry, supposing the present question to be decided in 
the negative, yet it is not probable that either of us will elsewhere 
meet with a fit and suitable partner, capable of being the real 
companion of our minds, and improver of our powers. We must 
remain in that separate and widowed state of the heart, which is 
no part of the system of nature, or must, as St. Paul says, be 
unequally yoked.” 

It was not often that Godwin quoted St. Paul. 

He then described their mutual interests and attachments. 
“In the exercise of the benevolent and social affections, in the 
improvement of our understandings, in taste, in the admiration 
of natural beauty, in the beauties of human productions; in the 
expressions—the refined, the delicious, but evanescent expressions 
—of mutual attachment, those expressions in which the true 
consciousness of life consists, that attachment which converts 
this terrestrial scene into a paradise, we should, I hope, fully 
coincide, nor should one discord intrude into the comprehensive 
harmony. 

“What will the world say? ... I am not sure you do not labour 
under some mistake in this case. I must be permitted to say on this 
occasion, that among those who personally know me, the respect 
and love I have obtained is, I believe, fully equal to any reputation 
I may be supposed to have gained for talents. I believe no person 
who has so far run counter to the prejudices and sentiments of the 
world has ever been less a subject of obloquy. I know that many 
whose opinions in politics and government are directly the reverse 
of mine, yet honour me with their esteem. I cannot, therefore, be 
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of opinion that your forming a connection with me would be regarded 
as by any means discreditable to you.” 

“T have said to you once before,” he concluded, “Do not go out 
of life without ever having known what life is. Celibacy contracts 
and palsies the mind, and shuts us out from the most valuable 
topics of experience. . . . The sentiments of mutual and equal 
affection, and of parental love, and these only, are competent to 
unlock the heart and expand its sentiments,—they are the Prome- 
thean fire, with which if we have never been touched, we have 
scarcely attained the semblance of what we are capable to be. When 
I look at you, when I converse with you, it is more, much more, 
the image of what you might be, and are fitted to be, that charms 
me, than the contemplation of what you are. I regard you as possess- 
ing the materials to make that most illustrious and happiest of all 
characters, when its duties are faithfully discharged—a wife—a 
mother. But if you are eminently and peculiarly qualified for those 
offices, it is the more to be regretted, and shall I not add? the 
more to be censured in you, if you peremptorily and ultimately 
decline them.” 

To the discouraging reply that he received, again advancing the 
obstacle of religious difference, Godwin returned a philosophic and 
resigned answer, as from “a disinterested friend,’ with here and 
there still a gleam of hope, and many openings for future 
argument. “. . . I have neglected nothing that became me. I 
have brought the whole subject laboriously before you; but you 
have remained pertinacious and immovable. . .. I know that 
your heart—the bias and leaning of your heart—is on my side. 
But you have found the secret of suppressing the feelings of 
your heart, and subjecting them to the mystery and dogmas of 
vour creedi.n.. © 

There followed, in a freer tone than he had previously used, a 
conclusive proof and censure of the immorality of Miss Lee’s position. 
“But I have done,” he concluded. ‘I entertain no hopes of a good 
effect from what I now write, and merely give vent to the sentiments 
your determination was calculated to excite. I have made no progress 
with you. When you have dropped an objection it has been only 
afterwards to revive it; when I have begun to entertain fairer pros- 
pects, you have convinced me I was deluding myself. My personal 
qualities, good or bad, are of no account in your eyes, you are 
concerned only with the articles of my creed. I am compelled to 
regard the affair as concluded, and the rational prospect of happi- 
ness to you and myself as superseded by something you conceive 
better than happiness. I have now discharged my sentiments, and 
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here ends my censure of your mistake. If ever you be prevailed on 
to listen to the addresses of any other man, may his success be 
decided on more equitable principles than mine have been.” 

Miss Lee’s answer was intended to be final, and in it she could 
not forbear to express the hope that Godwin would think better 
of his religious scepticism. ‘‘. .. While you were collecting arguments 
to enlighten my mind, I felt persuaded of the possibility of a change 
In your own. And why should I not? A doctrine so necessary to the 
heart, so consonant to the reason, as that of a just and all-powerful 
Deity will I hope one day find its way to both.—My own good 
wishes and those of my sister attend you. Nothing further can or 
ought to be said by either of us. Farewell—but let it be a friendly 
Farewell.’’ Godwin replied with more argument, but the knight 
had been lost for some time in the philosopher. Miss Lee would not 
change her mind, and in later correspondence over matters of 
literature the suit was not mentioned. 

The philosopher thus failed again to remove himself from a 
state not in accord with the system of nature, and from the atten- 
tions of Miss Jones; and for the time he felt there were no other 
opportunities. Miss Hays was not attractive, Mrs. Reveley was 
married, Miss Alderson had become Mrs. Opie during his courtship 
of Miss Lee, Mrs. Inchbald was implacable. 


He found some consolation in new friends. Belated disciples 
recently attracted by Political Justice were especially pleasing. One 
such was a young Scotsman, John Arnot, who walked from Edin- 
burgh to see the philosopher, was received into the Polygon house- 
hold, fell in love with Miss Louisa Jones, stayed long enough to 
become acquainted with Fanny and Mary and Marshal, and set off 
for the Continent with as much money as Godwin could spare. He 
proposed to make notes for a book of travels, and with great deter- 
mination walked from St. Petersburg through Warsaw and Vienna 
into Germany, where he met Wieland and Herder and “‘called also 
upon Goethe,” says a letter to Godwin, “but was not admitted.” 
He apparently had almost no money except that supplied by the 
philosopher, who once sent him twenty pounds. They carried on 
a desultory correspondence, Godwin usually complaining of the 
impersonal nature of Arnot’s letters and on one occasion telling 
him of Nelson’s victory over the French at Aboukir. ‘‘ Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, two names that I believe you will find in the list 
I wrote out for you, landed some time ago at Hamburg. They are 
at no great distance from that place, but I cannot learn where. 
You may perhaps meet with them in your rambles. They are both 
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extraordinary men, and both reputed men of genius. Coleridge I 
think fully justifies the reputation.” 

“What a disappointment that you have not said a word of my 
friends,” Arnot replied. ‘“. . . Curse the news . . . what care I for 
Egypt?” He stayed abroad for two years. Godwin communicated 
with him chiefly through Holcroft, who had, as a later satirist 
expressed it, 


for the season, quit the Strand, 
To organise revolt by sea and land, 


or more literally gone abroad, with an eye to re-establishing 
his fortunes. 

With him Godwin continued thus far on terms of the greatest 
affection, and on his part Holcroft had such personal regard for 
the philosopher as to be the only one of his friends who thought 
he talked well. The older man’s diary abounds during these years 
in many notices of the philosopher in company with friends, usually 
at Holcroft’s. Carlisle, Parr, the brothers Tobin, are the names that 
occur most often. Occasionally Opie or Northcote completed the 
party. “Pinkerton, Godwin, Stoddart and J. Parry to dinner. 
Stoddart, as usual, acute, but pertinacious and verbose; Godwin 
clear and concise.” “‘. . . Mr. Godwin’s conversation, as usual, was 
acute, and his ideas comprehensive.’’ The consensus of contemporary 
opinion indicates that Holcroft’s judgment of the philosopher as 
conversationalist was very partial, and indeed Godwin himself 
clearly recognised that he was not a brilliant talker. In his opinion 
it was not, however, a serious defect in him. True literary reputation, 
says a later novel Fleetwood, does not depend on a man’s main- 
taining a shining figure in the conversations in which he mixes. 
By writing a man has “pronounced his disdain of the fugitive 
character of a conversation wit or a conversation bully.” 

A longer extract from the diary excellently pictures the operation 
of Perfect Sincerity. “Mr. Godwin brought my manuscript with 
further remarks, of the same temper and complexion as his first: 
on which subject, as nearly as I can recollect, we had the following 
conversation. 

“H. ‘The first part of your criticism which I have read, has, 
I own, both pained and surprised me. When you brought your 
tragedy to me, you gave a minute detail of the rules I was to observe 
in criticising your work, that you might properly benefit by my 
remarks, which rules you have not yourself in the least attended 
to. One of them was, not to find fault in such an absolute and 
wholesale style as might at once kill your ardour, and make you, 
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if not disgusted with your work, yet so doubtful as at once to damp 
all further progress. Yet, having read mine, you come with a sledge- 
hammer of criticism, describe it as absolutely contemptible, tell 
me it must be damned, or, if it should escape, that it cannot survive 
five nights, that the characters and plot are but transcripts of 
myself, and that everybody will say it is the garrulity of an old 
man. I am well aware that the judgment of an author on a work of 
his own, which he has lately finished, is extremely fallible; but a 
judgment he has, and must have, and I am firmly persuaded that 
this comedy contains some of the strongest writing I have ever 
produced; and I stake my judgment, as-far as the judgment of an 
author, under the circumstances I have described, can be staked, 
it will meet with no inconsiderable applause.’ 

“G, ‘I thought it my duty to speak my thoughts plainly. The 
opinion I have delivered I delivered coolly after due reflection, and 
I was desirous you should understand perfectly what my feelings 
were. My language was unqualified, but there is this distinction 
between my critique and yours, of which I complained. I have used 
no triumphing banter, which you did.’ 

“H. ‘Not in that part of my remarks which were general; nor 
ever, but when I supposed it would make you more clearly perceive 
the defect which I wished you to amend, than any other method 
I could take.’ 

“G. ‘There is another difference between us. Though I certainly 
give myself credit for intellectual powers, yet I have a failing 
which I have never been able to overcome. I am so cowed and cast 
down by rude and unqualified assault, that for a time I am unable 
to recover. You, on the contrary, I consider a man of iron.’ 

“H, ‘It is true, I have been so hardened in sufferance, by the 
difficulties I have had to overcome, that when such attacks are 
made upon me I think I may say, however egotistical it may sound, 
I can, in the language of Shakespeare, shake them from me “‘As the 
lion shakes the dewdrops from his mane.” Yet if you imagine that 
sensibility is destroyed in me, the mistake is strange and unaccount- 
able, considering how well you know me. On the present occasion, 
I lay wakeful and ruminating full three hours on the injustice and 
wrong nature of your remarks. At length I recollected the folly 
of such uneasiness, created chiefly by the pain it gave me to think 
you would act so improperly, and then I recounted to myself your 
great virtues, and how very trifling such blemishes are, when 
placed in comparison with them. This, as it ought, acted like a 
charm, and almost immediately calmed my perturbation. But it is 
right I should inform you I had this perturbation; and that 
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though I can overcome feeling, it is still as quick and vigorous 
as ever.’ 

“We then walked, and conversed on other subjects till dinner 
time.” 

Like many of the prisoners acquitted in the State Trials, Holcroft 
had found that in the general reaction from reform the verdict in 
his favour was disregarded by the public. He was, as he said, “ per- 
secuted at the theatres,” and found it impossible to make a living 
as a dramatist. His purpose in going abroad was to buy paintings 
of great value for very little, send them to England and sell them 
there at a large profit. Godwin acted as his agent at home as best 
he could, but the scheme was not very successful. 

In this year also Godwin met Charles Lamb, and became a little 
more intimate with Coleridge. Coleridge came to feel that he had 
been unjust to the philosopher, an opinion to which he was led 
by the indiscriminate and unintelligent abuse with which it was 
becoming fashionable to connect Godwin’s name. Yet as usual his 
letters contain many conflicting statements. With Lamb there is 
no such difficulty. He knew of Godwin by repute earlier, but had 
not met him before 1798. By this time they had many common 
friends. Southey said it was Coleridge who brought them together. 
In that year the reaction from Jacobinism was in full swing, and 
in July appeared the first number of the (second) Amti-Jacobin 
Review, with a cartoon by James Gillray showing, among other 
“leading Jacobins,”’ Coleridge and Southey with asses’ heads, 
reciting their poetry, and Lamb and Charles Lloyd reciting theirs 
as Toad and Frog. Godwin was also portrayed as an ass. Lamb 
and the philosopher met shortly after, apparently at Coleridge’s, 
and according to Southey, ‘“Lamb got warmed with whatever was 
on the table, became disputatious, and said things to Godwin which 
made him quietly say, ‘Pray, Mr. Lamb, are you Toad or Frog?’ 
Mrs. Coleridge will remember the scene, which was to her sufficiently 
discomfortable. But the next morning S. T. C. called on Lamb, 
and found Godwin breakfasting with him, from which time their 
intimacy began.” 

Lamb did not mention the scene in his first account of Godwin, 
which was written, however, more than a year later, when he had 
met him several times. It is contained in a letter of 13 February 
1800 to his new friend Manning, who knew Godwin slightly and 
was interested in hearing about him. “Godwin I am a good deal 
pleased with,”” Lamb wrote. “He is a very well-behaved, decent 
man, nothing very brilliant about him, or imposing, as you may 
suppose; quite another guess sort of gentleman from what your 
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Anti-Jacobin Christians imagine him. I was well pleased to find 
he has neither horns nor claws; quite a tame creature, I assure 
you. A middle-sized man, both in stature and understanding; 
whereas from his noisy fame, you would expect a Briareus Centi- 
manus, or a Tityus tall enough to pull Jupiter from his heavens. 

“I begin to think you Atheists not quite so tall a species,” he 
continued. ‘‘. .. When we die, you and I must part; the sheep, you 
know, take the right hand, and the goats the left. Stripped of its 
allegory, you must know, the sheep are J and the Apostles, and the 
Martyrs, and the Popes, and Bishop Taylor, and Bishop Horsley, 
and Coleridge, etc., etc.; the goats are the Atheists and Adulterers, 
and dumb dogs, and Godwin and M g, and that Thyestean 
crew—yaw! how my saintship sickens at the idea!” It is in this 
letter also that Lamb mentions Mary Hays in connection with 
Charles Lloyd, to whom she had turned her attentions. 

Lamb never greatly modified his first judgment of Godwin, but 
found some qualities in him that earned his respect and friendship. 
They were never intimate as Lamb and Manning were intimate, 
but were constant associates for thirty years. Lamb found much 
to laugh at in the philosopher, affectations of various sorts, was 
soon complaining of his unpleasantness in argument, called him 
“the Professor” for his pedantry, and yet remained his friend. Fell 
and Fenwick maintained a connection between them. Not much 
of their history was recorded by contemporaries. They were fre- 
quently imprisoned for debt, and Fenwick was the author of a 
pamphlet on O’Coigley the Irish revolutionist, and of a translation 
of the Memoirs of General Dumouriez, which “bore marks of in- 
attention and precipitancy” (says the New Annual Register). He 
edited for a while the Albion, in which Lamb wrote until it died 
“of the world’s neglect,’ and was the Ralph Bigod of Lamb’s 
Two Races of Men. He was also at one time the tutor of Francis 
Place, who later had an interesting connection with Godwin. Mrs. 
Fenwick, says Place, was “a fine, handsome, sensible, well-educated 
lady, a good judge of the world, and desirous to be useful in it”; 
she separated from Fenwick some time later. Of Fell, “Godwin’s 
shadow,” Lamb called him, even less is known. He wrote a Tour 
through the Batavian Republic which Southey found stupid. It was 
he who was once with Lamb at the Polygon when Godwin fell asleep 
after dinner, whereupon, says Southey, “they carried off his rum, 
brandy, sugar, picked his pockets of everything, and made off 
in triumph.” 

It was in 1798 also that Godwin met the two men who were to 
be his principal contemporary historians and recorders, William 
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Hazlitt and Henry Crabb Robinson. Hazlitt’s many accounts of 
Godwin’s writings, which he greatly admired, and of his personal 
characteristics, which he admired much less, remain the only in- 
dispensable criticisms of the two subjects. Hazlitt liked Godwin 
much for his ideas, more for his courage and steadfastness in days 
when others made their recantations, but mostly for his nose. He 
considered the nose the most significant feature. He was forced 
much against his will to praise Castlereagh, and even Pitt, who 
“suspended the House of Commons” on his. Even to Wordsworth 
he could not deny a nose rich in strength and character, and it was 
Southey’s ‘“‘beaked curl” that had made possible the Inscription 
on Old Sarum. Scott and Coleridge he utterly condemned. “ You 
have little or no nose, Sir,’’ he quoted against the latter. ‘‘ His nose, 
the rudder of the face, the index of the will, was small, feeble, 
nothing—like what he has done... .” Coleridge’s defence was 
unconvincing: ‘““You abuse snuff: perhaps it is the final cause of 
the human nose.” 


By the summer of 1799 Godwin had finished the novel, St. Leon, 
on which he had been working over a year. It brought him four 
hundred pounds, and was received by the public with great favour, 
and long considered the most pathetic and imaginative of his 
novels. He had been much urged to write a second novel, says 
the Preface to a later edition of St. Leon, the success of Caleb 
Williams having been so great, but had “despaired of finding again 
a topic so rich in interest and passion.” It occurred to him that he 
might ‘‘mix humble passions and feelings with incredible situations,” 
and he gave his hero the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life. 
The result was not entirely successful, and to the modern reader the 
rhetoric and sentimentality—very like that of many of his letters 
—seem to preponderate greatly over what true feeling the book 
contains. The noble Marguerite, whom Godwin drew after Mary 
Wollstonecraft, is much too noble, the virtuous boy Charles much 
too virtuous, the erring St. Leon much too dull. The scene of mystery 
in which an aged stranger gives St. Leon his priceless secrets is 
far from mysterious and is preceded by an entire volume of intro- 
duction. The book seems now chiefly interesting in the curious 
bon sauvage whom Godwin introduced as a jailer who would not 
take a bribe, and in the grotesque and fearful figure of Bethlem 
Gabor, a savage “victim of society” who terrified Godwin’s more 
impressionable readers. 

With all its declamation and artificiality, St. Leon added greatly 
to his popular reputation, and nearly as much to his reputation 
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among the critical and fastidious. “It was ‘another morn risen on 
mid-noon,’” Hazlitt said; and at a later period Keats admired it 
and Shelley and Byron praised it extravagantly. The story of Byron’s 
admiration was told many years afterwards in Maginn’s articles 
in Fraser's. “‘ Why do you not write a new novel?” he asked Godwin, 
then in his old age. The philosopher replied that it would kill him. 
“And what matter?” Byron returned; “we should have another 
St. Leon.” 

More important to the student than its contemporary reputation 
is the explicit denial, contained in the Preface, of some of the 
doctrines with which Godwin’s name was being most unpleasantly 
associated. “‘Some readers of my graver productions,” he said, 
“will perhaps, in perusing these little volumes, accuse me of incon- 
sistency; the affections and charities of private life, being every- 
where in this publication a topic of warmest eulogium, while in the 
Enquiry concerning Political Justice they seemed to be treated with 
no great degree of indulgence and favour. In answer to this objection, 
all I think it necessary to say on the present occasion is, that, for 
more than four years, I have been anxious for opportunity and 
leisure to modify some of the early chapters of that work in con- 
formity to the sentiments inculcated in this. Not that I see cause 
to make any change respecting the principle of justice, or anything 
else fundamental in the system there delivered; but that I apprehend 
domestic and private affections inseparable from the nature of man, 
and from what may be styled the culture of the heart, and am fully 
persuaded that they are not incompatible with a profound and 
active sense of justice in the mind of him that cherishes them.” 

There was a French translation in 1800, and there soon appeared 
the pirated editions that after Caleb Williams followed each of the 
philosopher’s publications. In 1799 before it had appeared in England 
Holcroft tried to sell a few copies at the Leipzig Fair. “I think it 
right to tell you,” he wrote, “that Louisa and Fanny [his daughters] 
have read the first [two] volumes, and are both of opinion, that 
Leon is a second Falkland, but much his inferior. I was present 
when Louisa several times laid down the book to exclaim against 
his feeble and absurd conduct, to which I made no reply whatever. 
But it was a consolation to me to find that they were both delighted 
with Marguerite. They think, however, that there is by no means 
the same degree of interest created as that which they felt in reading 
Caleb Williams. I inform you of this because you have always wished 
to enquire into the feelings of your readers, and because I consider 
such experiments as beneficial.” 

Holcroft felt with equal Sincerity that it was nevertheless a 
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work of great merit. “Men must have arrived at an uncommon 
degree of general wisdom, when St. Leon shall no longer be read. 
Your Marguerite is inimitable. Knowing the model after which you 
drew, as often as I recollected it, my heart ached while I read.” 


When Godwin wrote Miss Lee in the summer of 1798 that her 
decision was of the greatest importance, as it was not probable 
that either of them would elsewhere meet with a “fit and suitable 
partner, capable of being the real companion of our minds, and 
improver of our powers,’’ he was not entirely sincere. Mrs. Inchbald 
and Mrs. Reveley were never very far out of his thoughts, and he 
considered either of them eminently fit and suitable. But Mrs. 
Inchbald had not forgotten the mortification that Godwin’s marriage 
and his letters at Mary Wollstonecraft’s death had caused her. 
“You judged perfectly right that I could not have expressed any 
resentment against you,” she wrote in 1799 upon his complaint 
at an idle rumour, ‘“‘for I have long ago felt none. I also assure you 
that it will always give me great pleasure to meet you in company 
with others, but to receive satisfaction in your society as a familiar 
visitor at my own house I never can. Impressions made on me are 
lasting. Your conversation and manners were once agreeable to 
me, and will ever be so. But while I retain the memory of your 
good qualities, I trust you will allow me not to forget your bad 
ones; but warily to guard against those painful and humiliating 
effects, which the event of my singular circumstances might once 
again produce.” 

Here the philosopher could have found little hope. But on 
6 July 1799, Mr. Reveley died suddenly from the breaking of a 
blood-vessel on the brain. Marshal, whose life seems to have been 
spent in a series of opportune services to others, happened along 
at the moment of his seizure, to give whatever aid he could to the 
distracted young widow. On the next day Godwin dined at his 
sister’s with the Fenwicks, from whom he received the news. “‘He 
became thoughtful and entirely silent—he already revolved the 
future in his mind.” The account is that of Mrs. Shelley, who knew 
Mrs. Reveley long afterwards. “It was his plan to yield but little 
to form and etiquette, and before Mr. Reveley had been dead a 
month he did not scruple to ask to see his widowed friend, and to 
make her understand the feelings and prospects with which his 
visits would be paid. She at first refused to see him, and several 
letters passed between them”; Mrs. Fenwick acting as a medium 
of communication. 

There ensued a second epistolary courtship more remarkable 
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than the first, with Godwin alternately the ardent suitor and the 
philosopher-dictator. “How my whole soul disdains and tramples 
upon these cowardly ceremonies!” he wrote. “Is woman always 
to be a slave? Is she so wretched an animal that every breath can 
destroy her, and every temptation, or more properly every possi- 
bility of an offence, is to be supposed to subdue her?” In spite of 
the persuasiveness of his argument, Mrs. Reveley remained un- 
convinced of the propriety of his attentions. “I think you will have 
the courage to excuse the plainness with which I am going to 
speak,’’ he wrote in the following month. “The game for which we 
play, the stake that may eventually be lost, is my happiness and 
perhaps your own, 

“You have it in your power to give me new life, a new interest 
in existence, to raise me from the grave in which my heart lies 
buried. You are invited to form the sole happiness of one of the 
most known men of the age, of one whose principles, whose temper, 
whose thoughts, you have been long acquainted with, and will, 
I believe, confess their universal constancy. This connection, I 
should think, would restore you to self-respect, would give security 
to your future peace, and insure you no mean degree of respect- 
ability. What you propose to choose in opposition to this I hardly 
know how to describe to you. You have said you cannot live without 
a passion; yet you prefer a mere abstraction, the unknown ticket 
you may draw in the lottery of man, to the attachment of a 
man of some virtues, a man whom you once, whom you long 
believed you loved. . . . I offer you a harbour, once your favourite 
thought ; you prefer to launch away into the tempestuous treacherous 
eceal.gs. : 

“How singularly perverse and painful is my fate. When all 
obstacles interposed between us, when I had a wife, when you had 
a husband, you said you loved me, for years loved me! Could you 
for years be deceived? Now that calamity on the one hand, and no 
unpropitious fortune on the other, have removed these obstacles, 
it seems your thoughts are changed... .” 

It could not be denied that in this there was very sound reason- 
ing. Mrs. Reveley was driven from one evasion to another, until 
in the next month the philosopher had obtained from her what 
seemed to him a reasonable explanation of her reluctance to receive 
his suit: she considered his understanding too powerful, his sensi- 
bilities too acute, to allow her to regard herself as his equal. “I am 
surprised, and will you forgive me if I add, pleased . . .’”’ he replied 
in September. “I cannot persuade myself to regard this as an 
invincible objection. .. . 

M 
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“And so you would really demand in a partner an understanding 
too little comprehensive to see into many things, and a heart, for 
these are wholly or nearly inseparable, of too little sensibility to 
feel many things? . . . Make one generous experiment upon a man 
of a different sort. Can you fail to be aware that the man of real 
powers will infallibly, at least when he loves, be affectionate, atten- 
tive, familiar, and totally incapable of all questions of competition 
or ideas of superiority; while the man of meaner or middling under- 
standing may almost always be expected to be jealous of rivalship, 
obstinate, self-willed, and puffed up with the imaginary superiority 
he ascribes to himself? . .. Woman stands in need of the courage of 
man to defend her, of his constancy to inspire her with firmness, 
and, at present at least, of his calmness and information to furnish 
her with resources of amusement, and materials for studying. 
Women richly repay us for all that we can bring into the common 
stock, by the softness of their natures, the delicacy of their senti- 
ments, and that peculiar and instantaneous sensibility by which 
they are qualified to guide our tastes and to correct our scepticism. 
For my part I am incapable of conceiving how domestic happiness 
could be so well generated without this disparity of character. I 
would not, if I could, marry a man in female form, though that 
form were the form of a Venus. 

“You say you are incapable of reasoning with me. . . . This, as I 
have just said, is the privilege of our sex, from superiority of edu- 
cation, to collect the materials of decision; your sex, though feeling 
both exquisitely and admirably, are often in danger from deciding 
from a partial view of the subject.” 

Mrs. Reveley remained unconvinced and undecided. Perhaps 
it would have been better for Godwin if he had not so readily 
joined her in belittling her powers of reasoning. In this instance 
even his own had no success. He wrote no more, and did not meet 
Mrs. Reveley until December; she was then in the company of a 
Mr. Gisborne, and gave him no opportunity to speak with her. 
But he continued to trust that she would respond to his reasoning. 


XIV 
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And not long after, we saw the same three poets, the one with a receipt-stamp 
in his hand, the other with a laurel on his head, and the third with a symbol which 
we could make nothing of, for it was neither literal nor allegorical, following in the 
train of the Pope and the Inquisition and the Bourbons, and worshipping the mark 
of the Beast, with the emblem of the human heart thrown beneath their feet, which 
they trampled and spit upon!—Haztirr. 


WHEN Godwin described himself to Mrs. Reveley as “one of the 
most known men of the age,’’ and to Miss Lee as one who had 
suffered surprisingly little adverse criticism, he was either regarding 
his position with unjustifiable optimism or purposely misrepre- 
senting it. By 1798 and 1799 the public favour once given to the 
Revolution and its theorists had utterly vanished. A few faithful 
enthusiasts still obscurely upheld the principles of republicanism, 
but the active advocates—even the resolute Thelwall—had been 
driven into retirement. The abstract speculators were vanishing 
as rapidly. At the fall of Napoleon, whom all regarded as the cham- 
pion of a later Jacobinism, Henry Crabb Robinson, who knew 
everyone, knew only four men who grieved—Capel Lloft, Thelwall, 
Hazlitt and Godwin. The Jacobins had bowed their heads before 
the storm of counter-propaganda successfully carried on from 
1796 to 1801 in an attempt to stamp out the vestiges of radicalism. 
It was an overwhelming attack on the New Philosophy, addressed 
to the reading classes ! and directed chiefly against Godwin, although 
for a time against anyone who had ventured publicly to advocate 
change of any sort. It came from all sides and in all mediums. 
Philosophic argument, mild satire, gross misrepresentation and 
savage abuse figured side by side. Half of it would have been 
abundantly successful. 

Hazlitt, at this time becoming much interested in politics, wrote 
many accounts of the short struggle, or rather campaign, for almost 
no opposition was offered, that in the course of a few years made 

1The wealthy were steadfast in allegiance to the Government; many labourers 
and mechanics were strongly disaffected; the very poor were very loyal. ‘‘ Numerous 
instances have appeared,” said the first Anti-Jacobin Review (12 February 1798), 
“‘where the Menial Servants of Families have voluntarily offered a large portion of 


their moderate earnings for the Defence of a Cause in which all Ranks are interested 
.. . to maintain a system which protects their Industry, and secures to them the 


Fruits of their Labour,” 
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Godwin a deserted, disgraced and almost unknown man. “It was 
a misfortune for any man of talents to be born in the latter end of 
the last century,” he wrote in 1825. “Genius stopped the way of 
legitimacy, and therefore it was to be abated, crushed, or set aside 
as a nuisance. The Spirit of the monarchy was at variance with 
the Spirit of the age. The flame of liberty, the light of intellect, was 
to be extinguished with the sword—or with slander, whose edge is 
sharper than the sword. No quarter was given... by the Government- 
critics, the authorised censors of the press, to those who followed 
the dictates of independence, who listened to the voice of the 
tempter Fancy. . . . They soon found themselves beset not only 
by a host of prejudices, but assailed as well with all the engines of 
power. .. . The philosophers, the dry abstract reasoners, submitted 
to this reverse pretty well, and armed themselves with patience, 
‘as with tripple steel,’ to bear discomfiture, persecution, and dis- 
grace. But the poets, the creatures of sympathy, could not stand 
the frowns both of king and people. They did not like to be shut 
out when places and pensions, when the critic’s praises, and the 
laurel wreath were about to be distributed. They did not stomach 
being sent to Coventry, and Mr. Coleridge sounded a retreat for 
them by the help of casuistry and a musical voice. . 

As far as Godwin was concerned, the process had begun as early 
aS 1795, when the practical reformers withdrew from his following. 
Before the State Trials there were two major divisions in the London 
Corresponding Society, the Perfectionists who followed Godwin 
in wishing the diffusion of knowledge “as the only means of securing 
social happiness,’ and an opposing faction which felt that education 
could never by itself bring about such an end, “imperfection being 
inherent.” After the Trials important debates were held in the 
General Council of the Society to determine whether action should 
be limited to the diffusion of political knowledge, or should be 
directed towards agitation among the disaffected ranks to the end 
that Parliament might be overawed into passing remedial legis- 
lation. The Council divided on the question, Francis Place, its 
chairman, holding to Godwin’s teachings; and in a referendum of 
the Society’s local divisions the Perfectionist party lost by a small 
majority. Within a year Thelwall was thundering at the philosopher 
in the T’vibune, and the proclamations of the Society were denouncing 
“the detestable and delusive doctrines of Passive Obedience and Non- 
resistance . . . a system which none but hypocrites will profess, and 
none but slaves will practise.” 

The philosophic attack was opened in the next year by Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. In March 1796 Coleridge had begun the publi- 
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cation of his Watchman, a religious, political and ethical journal 
that appeared every eight days to evade the tax on weekly publi- 
cations. In the third number, 17 March, he offended many of his 
radical subscribers by commencing an attack on Godwin’s principles, 
to which, as has been seen, he was never a very devoted adherent. 
“T do consider Mr. Godwin’s principles as vicious,’ he wrote in 
April in an open letter to “Caius Gracchus,”’ a defender of the 
philosopher, ‘“‘and his book as a pander to sensuality. Once I thought 
otherwise—nay, even addressed a complimentary sonnet to the 
author in the Morning Chronicle, of which I confess, with much 
moral and poetical contrition, that the lines and the subject were 
equally bad. I have since studied his work . . . and [have been] 
preparing an examination of it, which will shortly appear in the 
Watchman, in a series of essays. You deem me an enthusiast—an 
enthusiast, I presume, because I am not quite convinced with 
yourself and Mr. Godwin that mind will be omnipotent over matter, 
that a plow will go into a field and perform its labour without the 
presence of the agriculturist, that man may be immortal in this life, 
and that death is an act of the will!!!’ The essays did not follow; 
but the preliminary denunciation and statement of what was pro- 
posed constituted the first assault on the philosopher in a philo- 
sophic manner. It was also one of the earliest to be made on a basis 
of misunderstanding; for Godwin had been careful to state that the 
speculations to which Coleridge objected were not essential and 
were not advanced positively, but were, in fact, as he had called 
them, speculations. 

In 1796 also Wordsworth completed The Borderers, a Tragedy, 
which Coleridge thought ‘“‘absolutely wonderful,” and the Covent 
Garden Theatre declined as ‘‘not calculated for the stage.’’ In it 
he portrayed sin and crime starting from “their very opposite 
qualities.” Its sole intelligent character is Oswald, who reasons 
from Godwinian hypotheses to ruinously evil conclusions. The 
doctrines of Necessity and Reason come easily to his tongue, he 
recognises the “only law that sense submits to recognise, the im- 
mediate law, From the clear light of circumstance, flashed Upon an 
independent Intellect”; priests might spin their veil, but not for 
him—“ ’twas in fit place Among its kindred cobwebs”; and yet, as 
one of the characters noticed, ‘‘reasoner as he is, his pride has built 
Some uncouth superstition of its own.” 


There is no crime from which this man would shrink; 
He recks not human law; and I have noticed 

That often when the name of God is uttered, 

A sudden blankness overspreads his face. 
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Oswald is inspired by presumptuous dependence upon Reason to 
cherish a base ambition, and succeeds in bringing himself and some 
excellent people to bad ends. 

The Borderers was not published until after Godwin’s death, 
and the Watchman probably came into his notice very little if any 
more.! He could not, however, have objected to them for lack of 
courtesy or dignity. The objections of both were sincere and in- 
telligent. In Coleridge in particular there was no fury or bitterness, 
and Coleridge furthermore gave up his objections as easily as he 
had given up his original superficial adherence, and soon was one 
of Godwin’s few defenders. Godwin never considered him an apostate 
either from himself or from what he was perhaps equally interested 
in, the cause of liberty. And for him a characteristic of Coleridge’s 
attack more important than its brevity was that it was widely 
unread. 

But in 1797 and 1708 the defence of honesty and loyalty was 
assumed in more popular mediums. Before long the attack had 
become so vehement, diverse and heartily reiterated, and so com- 
pounded of truth and falsehood, that any answer was next to useless. 
A composite picture of the philosopher, selected from the pages of 
contemporary magazines, reviews, novels and sermons, would have 
exhibited him as the most malignant creature in existence—as many 
indeed believed he was—and yet with many queer and useless 
virtues. He was a cold-hearted bigot, an atheist, a libertine, a 
leveller and a violent revolutionist. He was a weak-minded en- 
thusiast who had been misled by the devil Voltaire and the eloquent 
madman Rousseau, had fallen victim to the “diabolical frenzy” of 
Condorcet,? and feebly reflected their ideas. He was a man of most 
vigorous, enterprising and dangerous power, from whom “even 
atheism received new degrees of deformity, and a more wild and 
savage aspect.”’ § He was a well-meaning man of ardent enthusiasm 
whose dreams carried him beyond the remotest reaches of possibility, 
and a cold-hearted monster, a soulless character out of a French 
or German romance, who had come on earth to do harm to many 
and good to none. He was the corrupter of youth, the destroyer of 
the family, the defamer of virtue, the contemner of affection and 
the blasphemer of God, Parliament and property. He “astonished 


_ +“ For more than four years it [Political Justice] remained before the public 
without any man’s having made the slightest attempt for its reputation.’ (Godwin 
in the Reply to Parr, etc, (1801), p. 8.) 

*“One of the greatest monsters exhibited by history” (Horace Walpole to 
Mrs. Hannah More), “who spit at heaven with his expiring breath” (the first 
Anti-Jacobin). 

* The Reverend Robert Hall; Crabb Robinson’s Diary, Sadler, vol. i. PP. 25-29. 
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by shallow paradoxes,” he was a “mongrel exotic,” all of whose 
ideas were stolen from the detestable French, he was secretly a 
Roman Catholic, he advocated infanticide and abortion. His works 
were “whirlpools of desolating nonsense,” “grossly indecent,” 
“contemptible and atrocious scribblings,” “text-books of absurdity, 
records of impotent malignity (which whoever inspects ridicules 
and hates—ridet et odit),” “weak, wild, wicked and absurd,” 
“pompous, silly, ridiculous, un-Christian and un-English.” 1 He 
“deserved no refutation but that of the common hangman,” and 
his opinions were those of “pure defecated Atheism... the brood 
of that putrid carcase the French Revolution.” 2? By the time of 
his suit of Mrs. Reveley he had become almost a mythical character, 
“a great mormo,” said de Quincey, “set up to terrify all England,” 
and an eminent clergyman was accustomed, “when any incident 
of unnatural depravity or abandoned profligacy was mentioned,” 
to say, “I should not have supposed any man capable of such an 
action, except Godwin.” * ‘. . . Most people felt of Mr. Godwin,” 
de Quincey wrote, “with the same alienation and horror as of 
a ghoul, or a bloodless vampyre, or the monster created by 
Frankenstein.”’ 

The attack was not directed at the philosopher alone. At its 
height, when it had passed from the field of current politics—in 
which much notice was paid to the “vulgar illiterate blasphemies” 
of Tom Paine, and to Horne Tooke, Fox and Thelwall—its chief 
attention was devoted to a heavy censure of offenders against 
religion and morality. They included not only Godwin but Mary 
Wollstonecraft and their various followers, not the least of whom 
came off unhurt. In the astonishing pages of the Anti-Jacobin, a 
Government journal of a peculiarly religious spirit, whose ideal 
publicist and public character was ‘‘that truly Christian writer and 
truly good man, Mr. Bowdler,”’ the curious scholar may read many 
a notice of Godwin’s and Mary Wollstonecraft’s literary and moral 
disciples, of ‘‘the voluptuous dogmas of Mary Godwin and her more 
profligate imitators.” ‘The trash of Mrs. Robinson,” whose strange 
penchant for depicting only worthless peers and peeresses the 
Anti-Jacobin deplored as tending to encourage the dislike for the 
nobility, “already too prevalent”; the “vicious and detestable 
stuff that has issued from the pen of M—y H—s”’; the effusions of 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith, who had merely “conceived a very high 


1 Selected from the Anti-Jacobin Review and Magazine. 

2Edmund Burke, who is also said to have called Godwin ‘‘one of the ablest 
architects of ruin.” (Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits (First Series, Edinb. 1845), p. 16.) 

3 Robinson’s Diary, Sadler, vol. i. pp. 25-29. 
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opinion of the French philosophers” ;+ and “that most impudent, 
malignant and audacious heap of absurdity by Mrs. Inchbald, called 
Nature and Art’”;? these were the most lamentable products of 
the ‘sceptical, schismatical and disaffected writers of the age,” 
the “unprincipled disciples of Godwin and his wife,” “the spawn 
of the monster.” ® 

Fortunately the chief recipients of this obloquy were Godwin, 
who had the equanimity and self-respect to bear it pretty patiently, 
and Mary Godwin, who was beyond the power of calumny during 
most of it. The philosopher’s attack on property rights did not, in 
fact, arouse such bitter condemnation as his attack on marriage 
and his union with the “philosophising serpent,” the “hyena in 
petticoats, Mrs. Wollstonecraft.’ * The moral field was the especial 
province of the Anti-Jacobin Review (with which a few years later 
was incorporated The True Churchman’s Magazine), which for three 
years issued scarcely a number without reference to the open 
immorality of the pair, with an incredible degree of misrepre- 
sentation. To picture Godwin as describing “the promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes, as one of the highest improvements to result 
from political justice!” > was, for the Anti-Jacobin, very mild. Its 
attack was chiefly based on Mary’s fragment Maria, and Godwin’s 
Memoir. “The restrictions upon adultery constitute, in Maria’s opinion, 
a most Flagrant Wrong to Women. Such is the moral tendency of 
this work, such are the lessons which may be learned from the 
writings of Mrs. Wollstonecraft; such the advantages which the 
public may derive from this performance given to the world by 
Godwin, celebrated by him, and perfectly consonant to the prin- 
ciples of his political justice.’ § ““She became the concubine of Mr. 
Imlay, an American. Her biographer does not mention many of 
her amours.”’ 7 “ Many still remain untold, which if faithfully related, 
would make a book, in comparison with which the Adventures of 
Moll Flanders would be a model of purity.” § For a Christian review 
the Anti-Jacobin was lacking in charity. 

+The Anti-Jacobin, August 1798, p. 161. Mrs, Charlotte Smith’s Desmond praised 
France, her Marchmont dispraised England, her Young Philosopher did both. Mrs. 
Hannah More was “‘extremely scandalised” with her, and also with her daughter: 
“finding she was reading Shakespeare, I asked her if she was not delighted with 
many parts of King John? ‘I never read the kings, ma’am,’ was the truly char- 
acteristic reply.” (Memoirs of Mrs. More, vol. i. p. 234.) 

* The Anti-Jacobin, February 1800, p. 152. 

Gece ieee a Faas eee 

‘The Anti- Tasctin, july 08 oe ee eta pee sgt 

’ Ibid. (in a review of the Memoir), p. 97. 


*Ibid., January 1800, p. 93. Letter of Misospludes, said to have been “Ald 
Gifford of Dublin.” P erman 
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Its animadversions were not entirely the work of laymen. The 
Reverend Mr. Polwhele, Vicar of Manaccan in Cornwall, author of 
The Unsexed Females, contributed a striking analysis of Mrs. 
Godwin’s career and end. “I cannot but think,” he said, “that the 
hand of Providence is visible in her life, in her death, and in the 
memoirs themselves. As she was given up to her ‘heart’s lusts,’ and 
let ‘to follow her own imaginations,’ that the fallacy of her doctrines, 
and the effects of an irreligious conduct, might be manifested to 
all the world; and as she died a death that strongly marked the 
distinction of the sexes, by pointing out the destiny of women and 
the diseases to which they are liable, so her husband was permitted, 
in writing her memoirs, to labour under a temporary infatuation, 
that every incident might be seen without a gloss, and every fact 
exposed without an apology.” ! It is perhaps natural that Mary 
Wollstonecraft should be so regarded, in an age in which refined 
parents refused to have their daughters study the science of botany.’ 

Creative art played a part as well. The great political caricaturist 
of the age, James Gillray, when he had been forced to Pitt’s side by 
religious intolerance, directed his powerful satire mainly against 
Whigs and reformers. Mary Wollstonecraft does not appear in his 
works, and Godwin only once, in a small foreground group com- 
prising himself as a donkey, reading aloud from Political Justice, 
Paine as a venomous lizard and Holcroft as an “acquitted felon” 
—a name commonly applied to the victims of the State Trials. 
As in the case of Southey and Coleridge, who were included, most 
unjustly, in the same caricature,’ Gillray probably put on the 
donkey’s head because he was unacquainted with Godwin’s features. 
The philosopher was not again caricatured, but he was one of the 
leading characters in a multitude of novels, sketches and poems, 
many of which appeared in the Anti-Jacobin, and all of which were 
scrupulously praised there. Some of them were not entirely unin- 
telligent; in particular a curious Ode to the Anarchists indicates that 
the philosopher’s actual position among the speculators was to some 
extent understood. After describing the “ranting and roaring” of 
Paine and Thelwall, the anonymous poet continued: 

But thou, O G-pw-n, meek and mild; 
Speak thy metaphysic page: 


Now it cheer’d a laggard age, 
And bade new scenes of joy at distance hail 


1 The Anti-Jacobin, May 1799, Pp. 32 0. 2 Ibid,, December 1799, p. 470. 

3 “ What I think the worst part of the Anti-Jacobin abuse, is the lumping together 
men of such opposite principles; this was stupid. . . . The conductors of the Anti- 
Jacobin will have much to answer for in thus inflaming the animosities of this 
country... .’”’ (Southey to C. W. W. Wynn, 15 August 1798.) 
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When tyrant kings shall be no more, 
When human wants and wars shall fail, 
And sleep and death shall quit the hallow’d shore. 

’Twas thus he strove to sap the throne, 

With borrow’d arts and weapons not his own, 
While Gallia clapp’d her hands, and hail’d her favourite child. 
And longer had he sung—but, strange to say! 
W-r-L-p, the dragon-fly, rush’d on; 

Eager he fought the bold rebellious fray, 

And burst with anger and disdain 

The web of sophistry in twain, 

Which G-pw-n, patient sage! had spread, 
To catch the fluttering insects of the land.* 


It was not a good poem, but its conception of the speculative 
situation, as far as Godwin was concerned, was just. The fourth line 
closely resembles the eighth line of Coleridge’s sonnet to Godwin 
in 1795, and it is regrettably apparent that the whole poem closely 
resembles Coleridge’s average work. The adoption of Gilbert Wake- 
field as Godwin’s over-impetuous supporter is puzzling. Wakefield 
was a particular aversion of many, being both a republican and a 
scholar. Mathias had already neatly characterised him (with Thel- 
wall) as a Lord of misrule in Anarchy’s wide hall. 

No one was more ardent in the defence of right than Mr. Pol- 
whele, who offered in the next year a long poem entitled The Unsexed 
Females, which was addressed to the author of The Pursuits of Litera- 
ture, and like that very bad satire was nearly swallowed up in notes. 


See Wollstonecraft, whom no decorum checks, 
Arise, the intrepid champion of her sex; 

O’er humbled man assert the sovereign claim, 
And slight the timid blush of maiden shame, 


She spoke—and veteran Barbauld caught the strain, 
And deemed her songs of love, her lyrics vain; 

And Robinson to Gaul her fancy gave, 

And traced the picture of a Deist’s grave, 

And charming Smith resigned her power to please, 
Poetic feeling and poetic ease; 

And Helen, fir’d by freedom, bade adieu 

To all the broken visions of Peru; 

And Yearsley, who had warbled, nature’s child, 
Midst twilight dews her minstrel ditties wild, 


Now stole the modish grin, the sapient sneer; 
And flippant Hays assumed a cynic leer.? 


1 The Anti-Jacobin, September 1798, pp. 365-367. 

*TIbid., May 1799, pp. 29-33. Helen Maria Williams had been for years 
a notorious advocate of Gallicism; Ann Yearsley was the author of a strange 
passionate novel, The Royal Captives (1795), that dispelled the favour her minstrel 
ditties had won. It is a book of considerable interest, if only for one character, the 
pet sheep Mayo; with which as an example of happy unsophistication should be 
compared the dog Chilo in Godwin’s Fleetwood (1805). Mrs. Yearsley was Mrs. 
Hannah More’s ungrateful milkwoman, 
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The poem ends, however, with the erring disciples of republican- 
ism abandoning Mrs. Wollstonecraft (the archpriestess of female 
libertinism), at the urgent entreaty of a supernatural voice, for 
Mrs. Hannah More. It was considered an able and much-needed 
effort. “We are happy to see one of the first poets of the day,” said 
the editor of the Review, “one who ranks among the foremost 
for richness of language, vividness of fancy, in brilliance of imagery, 
employing his poetical talents, at this awful crisis of church and 
state, in vindication of all that is dear to us as Britons and Christians. 
Miss Hannah More,” he continued, ‘“‘may justly be esteemed as a 
character, in all points, diametrically opposite to Miss Wollstone- 
craft.” 1 No truer judgment was recorded in the Anti-Jacobin’s day. 

Mrs. More herself, among the very first to denounce the poison 
of Tom Paine, was not idle at this time of awful crisis. There was a 
striking contrast between her writings and those of Mrs. Robinson, 
as Mrs. More took pains to introduce into each of her tracts ‘an 
exemplary parish priest.” They were “as vulgar as heart can wish,” 
she wrote, “but they were only designed for the most vulgar class 
of readers.”’ ? Mrs. More was not altogether pleased with the Anti- 
Jacobin. It represented all serious men as being hostile to the 
Government, and that, she felt, was wrong and deplorable. There 
was a further cause of grievance, that strikingly illustrates the 
alarm and suspicion of the time. Mrs. More, than whom, one can 
now see, no one was more affected to the Church and the Crown, was 
accused during these years of spreading French principles, of 
idolising the Athanasian Creed, of praying for the success of the 
French, of abetting fanaticism, sedition, thieving and prostitution, 
of hiring men to assassinate clergymen, of being implicated in an 
attack on the king and connected with Charlotte Corday in the 
murder of Marat.? It is unnecessary to say that all such accusations 
were grossly false. They were not made in the Anti-Jacobin, but 
Mrs. More felt, in spite of its praise of her, that its attitude of 
indiscriminate abusiveness was to some extent responsible for them. 

Coleridge probably did not write the Ode to the Anarchists. But 
his onetime friend Charles Lloyd wrote, in 1799, a worse poem, 
simply called Lines Suggested by the Fast. Lloyd’s earlier works 
had “breathed,” said the Anti-Jacobin, “an ardent spirit of demo- 
cracy”; but by 1799 he had become a fellow at Cambridge, and in 
the words of a defender ‘‘an honest and real friend to his country, 
an actual and sincere Christian, a determined Anti-Jacobin, and, 


1The Anti-Jacobin, May 1799, Pp. 33 0. 

8 Memoirs of Mrs. More, vol. ii. p. 378. 

8 Tbid., vol. iii. pp. 121, 122, 139, 149. 

4The Anti-Jacobin, April 1799, pp. 429-432. 
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so far as he at all concerns himself in temporary or particular 
re ; ae 7 
politics, a friend to the present way and the present Ministry.” * 
His Lines proclaimed him earnestly hostile to Political Justice and 
to Godwin, who was an “evil spirit’ and also 
a spirit evil and foul, 

Who under fair pretence of modern lights, 

And vain philosophy, parcels the dole 

Of human happiness (that quality 

Sought for six thousand tedious years in vain) 

With lavish distribution! who, with speech 

Drest up in metaphysic eloquence, 

And eked out plausibly with abstract phrase, 


Would snatch from God himself the agency 
Of good and ill! 


The poem continues at some length and in much the same 
manner, with large explanatory footnotes in the fashion of the day. 
This foul spirit, 
God’s holy place irreverently treading, 


Breaks its solemnities and shameless brings 
Scandal on many a sacred ordinance. 


The gist of Lloyd’s objection to the philosopher was that he denied 
there should be ‘‘a fiery anguish of the human will Quench’d with 
sweet drops of mercy,” that he revoked “the judgment and privilege 
annex’d to Wealth, and talents, influence and power!” and that 
he snatched “the promised blessings from the poor, 


Hatching an obstinate sedition 
From pamper’d lust and infidel despair. . 


” 


In 1797 appeared one of the earliest attacks in the form of prose 
fiction, The History of Sir George Warrington ; or, the Political 
Quixote, which was misleadingly declared to be “by the Author of 
the Female Quixote.”’ The Antt-Jacobin’s summary of it is adequate: 
the hero “becomes convinced of the absurdity and hurtfulness of 
the doctrines of equality, and returns to constitutional opinions 
and sentiments. . . . The work ends happily.” ? In 1798 Godwin 
received the support of Gevaldina, a Novel ‘founded on a recent 
event”; which was written to show, said the Anti-Jacobin, that 
“if a woman is compelled to marry against her wishes, she may 
without deviating from the most perfect virtue, leave the husband 
to whom she has plighted her faith, and betake herself to the arms 
of a favourite man . . . the compatibility of adultery with the most 
perfect virtue.” * But Geraldina was immediately offset by The 
Infernal Quixote, a Tale of the Day, which had a moral calculated 


‘The Anti-Jacobin, April 1799, p. 429. *Ibid., February 1797, p. 136. 
*Tbid., December 1708, p. 669. 
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“to gratify every Christian, every lover of private and public virtue, 
every patriot, and every honest man”;! and by Mrs. West’s Tale 
of the Times, a pitilessly dull and affected novel bearing little 
relation to those or any times, in which the villain Fitzosborne, 
who on Godwinian principles seduces the fair Geraldine, is a much 
inferior Oswald. 

In 1799 appeared Bubble and Squeak, said to be a Galli-Maufry 
of British Beef, with the Chopp’d Cabbage of Gallic Philosophy 
and Radical Reform; it was followed in the same year by Crambe 
Repetita, or, a Second Course of much the same. A curious successor 
in 1800 was Sans Culottes, by Cincinattus Rigshaw, Professor of 
Theophilanthropy, a political attack chiefly on reformers, but in 
which Godwin was accused of stealing his doctrine of “‘ Perfect- 
ibility” “from the German philosopher Fichte.” Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton’s Memoirs of Modern Philosophers was, like the Vaurien 
of Isaac D’Israeli, an honourable and striking exception to the 
general run of abuse, and a moderate and comparatively intelligent 
criticism. Godwin plays the part of Mr. Myope, is surrounded by 
friends, one of whom, Mr. Glib, bears a marked resemblance to 
Holcroft, and receives the suit of Bridgetina, whom the Anti- 
Jacobin identified with Mary Hays (with a sneer at her “methods 
of courtship’’).? Like Vaurien (and also D’Israeli’s Flim Flams! 
(1805) ), in which Godwin is Mr. Subtile, Holcroft probably Mr. 
Reverberator, Thelwall certainly Mr. Rant and Parr probably Dr. 
Bounce,? Mrs. Hamilton’s work attacked Political Justice with 
much miscomprehension on the old scores of Benevolence, Gratitude, 
Marriage, Perfectibility and Equality; and showed “excellent 
people strictly performing the duties of religion and morality,” 
says the Anti-Jacobin, admirably “contrasted with the unprin- 
cipled disciples of Godwin and his wife,’ in a very “admirable 
illustration of Godwinian philosophy” and “‘very happy exposition 
of its absurd and wicked doctrines.’ 4 In the same year ‘‘a much 
more comprehensive exposure of the ravings of Wollstonecraft, 
Holcroft, Godwin, Thelwall and Paine” was the subject of a “new 
novel of four volumes by that zealous Anti-Jacobin Dr. Bisset.” ® 
It was called Douglas, or The Highlander, and was not only more 
comprehensive but more ingenious, its two heroes representing on 


1The Anti-Jacobin, January 1799, Pp. 56. 

2‘ The original of Bridgetina once thus addressed the author of Political Justice : 
Spray, Nir G , when will the nation be ruined? I want some vivid emotions.’” 
See also Ibid., January 1800, pp. 39, 94. 

8 Although the Anti-Jacobin (December 1798, p. 686) declared that Dr. Bounce 
was ‘‘well known at the Old Jewry,” thus identifying him probably with Fawcett. 

4 The Anti-Jacobin, September 1800, p. 45. ° Ibid., February 1799, p. 140. 
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the one hand the evil of reason overcoming passion, and on the 
other the evil of passion overcoming reason.' 

The most comprehensive and ingenious was probably The 
Vagabond, a novel by George Walker, the purpose of which was 
“to place in a practical light some of the prominent absurdities of 
many self-important reformers of mankind.” * The hero is a com- 
plete Godwinian. Modelling his conduct in all respects on the 
principles enunciated in Political Justice, he practises seduction, 
parricide, incendiarism, robbery, adultery and murder, “with full 
harmony” to the ideas of his master, and with many amusing para- 
phrases of them. Gaming, he finds, equalises property. Gratitude 
being banned, he seduces the wife of his protector. ‘‘In love we may 
conceal the truth, because it is an allowable deception to deceive a 
girl to her own benefit and the augmentation of mankind.’”’ He 
permits his mistress the fullest intercourse with others: “‘she had 
as much right as myself to all the eccentricities of fancy; and I 
never thought her the worse for having contributed to the happiness 
of other beings.’’ While robbing a coach he has the misfortune to 
shoot his mother, but having discarded the natural affections, is 
not much grieved: ‘‘we must learn only to appreciate persons by 
their intrinsic merit.’’ He is obliged to flee to America, where he 
meets with such disappointments that he returns home, finds that 
he had not killed his mother, gives up Godwin’s ideas and becomes 
an honest man. “Some of the adventures,” said the Anti-Jacobin, 
“especially in America, are extravagant and improbable; but it is, 
on the whole, a lively sketch of the more obvious absurdities, follies 
and wickedness of the new philosophy.” 

The savage moral and patriotic attacks of The Pursuits of 
Literature, a strange dull anonymous satire by Thomas James 
Mathias, which truculently and learnedly assaulted Parr, Godwin, 
Sheridan, the Duke of Bedford, Steevens, Mrs. Hannah More and 
many other ill-assorted bedfellows, appeared from 1794 to 1797, 
were collected in 1798 and by 1812 had passed through fifteen 
editions. Their author in the meantime had written other works of 
a similar nature, such as The Shade of Alexander Pope on the Banks 
of the Thames (1799). “Why sleep the ministers of truth and law?” 
was the substance of their demands. Each was accompanied by a 
huge mass of prefaces, notes and translations of quotations, with 
notes on the prefaces, notes and translations, and not least (in The 
Pursuits of Literature) a Prefatory Epistle to the translations, 
“intended as a general vindication.” The poems themselves usually 
occupied two or three lines on each page, and dealt furiously, in 

’ The A nti-Jacobin, March 1800, p, 277, *Ibid., February 1799, pp. 137-140. 
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those parts that concerned Mary Wollstonecraft and Godwin, with 
a general condemnation of all their ideas; not least the philosopher’s 
statement, in The Inquirer, on the Golden Rule: that it possessed 
considerable merit as a popular principle but was not “strictly 
modelled with philosophical precision.” 


Mark now, where bold, with fronts metallick shine 
Wiliam and Mary, on one common coin; 

Full freedom to the genial bed restore, 

And prove whate’er Vanini proved before. 

Fierce passion’s slave, she veer’d with every gust, 
Love, Rights, and Wrongs, Philosophy and Lust. 
But some more wise, in metaphysic air, 

Weigh the man’s wits against the lady’s hair. 


The erudite allusions of these seven pages of The Shade of Alexander 
Pope are adequately explained in twenty-two pages of notes. “It is 
curious to compare the living works of Mr. Godwin with the posthu- 
mous writings of the frail fair one, and above all with the Philo- 
sopher’s unblushing account of his own Wife’s amours, life and 
conduct. . . . Mr. Godwin has fully explained and exemplified what 
he calls ‘the most odious of all monopolies,’ Marriage, and has 
published all his philosophical transactions with Mary, previous 
to his monopolising her.” 

The Pursuits of Literature enjoyed a wide reputation and much 
disfavour. Mathias would never own it. “As you are not the author,” 
Steevens, the Shakespearean scholar, said to him, “I need have 
no hesitation in declaring to you that the person who wrote it 
is a liar and a blackguard.” Mathias was answered in 1790 by 
Thomas Dutton, M.A., who defended Tooke, Mary Wollstone- 
craft and Godwin in a perhaps equally bad controversial poem 
The Literary Censor. 

The moral propaganda had become very abusive, but in August 
1801 the Anti-Jacobin published an elaborate poem more abusive 
still. It was called The Vision of Liberty and was written, the sub- 
title announced, “‘in the style of Spenser.’”’ It came to the notorious 
pair after a ferocious picture of Charles James Fox and “that 
accursed Felon Thomas Paine.” 


Then saw I mounted on a braying ass 
William and Mary, sooth, a couple jolly: 
Who married, note ye how it came to pass 
Although each held that marriage was but folly ?— 
And she of curses would discharge a volley 

If the ass stumbled, leaping pales or ditches— 

Her husband, sans-culottes, was melancholy, 
For Mary, verily, would wear the breeches— 
God help poor silly men from such usurping b 
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Whilom this dame the Rights of Women writ, 
That is the title to her book she places, 
Exhorting bashful womanhood to quit 

All foolish modesty, and coy grimaces; 

And name their backsides as it were their faces; 
Such licence loose-tongued liberty adores, 
Which adds to female speech exceeding graces; 
Lucky the maid that on her volume pores, 


A scripture, archly fram’d, for propagating w——-s. 


William has penn’d a wagon-load of stuff, 

And Mary’s life at last he needs must write, 
Thinking her whoredoms were not known enough, 
Till fairly printed off in black and white,— 

With wondrous glee and pride, this simple wight 
Her brothel feats of wantonness sets down, 

Being her spouse, he tells, with huge delight, 

How oft she cuckolded the silly clown, 

And lent, O lovely piece! herself to half the town.! 


The Anti-Jacobin, August 1801, p. 518, 


Se 


XV 
JACOBINISM DESTROYED: ALL THE GOOD AND WISE 


THE anonymous novels and poems, and the novels and poems that 
might as well have been anonymous, most of which live only because 
of their victims, were neither the best known nor most important 
in their day of the replies that Godwin’s various publications brought 
forth. The most important was the Essay on Population of Thomas 
Robert Malthus; the poems of William Blake were incomparably 
the greatest as literature. Both went almost unnoticed. Godwin 
knew as little as anyone that Blake was a poet. Malthus’s essay 
was considered for some years neither a novel nor a serious indict- 
ment; Godwin carried on a little correspondence with him, but 
failed to realise the importance that the matter of a rapidly in- 
creasing population was to assume. But he felt very keenly the 
sudden defection of two friends, Parr and Mackintosh, who at this 
time delivered very solid and very public assaults; Parr going so 
far towards the moral and conservative side as to decline Godwin’s 
further acquaintance. 

Mackintosh had come to regret deeply his rash pamphlet in 
answer to the Reflections on the Revolution in France. Becoming 
acquainted with Burke he was converted to anti-Jacobinism, 
viewed the Revolution with as much abhorrence as “the great 
Jesuit” himself, and repented heartily of his own prominent part 
in the defence of its principles. His motives in recanting were not 
unquestioned. It would be difficult to determine if they were sincere 
or calculating, and probably they were a subtle mixture of the two. 
Coleridge, who hated Mackintosh, chiefly because he was an apostate, 
perhaps gave the most accurate analysis. “Did Curio, the quondam 
patriot, reformer and semi-revolutionist, abjure his opinion, and 
yell the foremost in the hunt of persecution against his old friends 
and fellow-philosophists, with a cold clear predetermination, 
formed at one moment... ? I neither know nor care. Probably not. 
But this I know, that to be thought a man of consequence by his 
contemporaries, to be admitted into the society of his superiors 
in artificial rank, to excite the admiration of lords, to live in splendour 
and sensual luxury have been the objects of his habitual wishes. .. . 
A violent motive may revolutionise a man’s opinions and pro- 
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fessions. But more frequently his honesty dies away imperceptibly 
from evening into twilight and from twilight into utter darkness. 
He turns hypocrite so gradually, and by such tiny atoms of motion, 
that by the time he has arrived at a given point, he forgets his own 
hypocrisy in the imperceptible degrees of his own conversion.” 

The Public Characters article on Mackintosh, plain, outspoken 
and unphilosophic, said simply that he was not wealthy and had a 
large family, that his conversion was “productive of much vulgar 
abuse,’ and that ‘the most candid attributed the change to some 
hidden but interested motive.” “It is difficult to trace the secret 
springs of action, but perhaps both Mr. Burke and Mr. Mackintosh 
had only returned to first principles.” 

Whatever his motives, Mackintosh delivered in Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall, from January to June 1799, a series of lectures On the Law 
of Nature and Nations, in which he utterly repudiated all allegiance 
to the ideas of the Revolution. His conversion had not been so 
gradual, it then became apparent, as Coleridge assumed. His 
reputation for radicalism was still such that the Benchers of the Inn 
refused him permission to speak there; the intervention of Pitt, 
himself a Bencher, was ineffectual; and only the efforts of Lough- 
borough, then Lord Chancellor, were influential enough to get him 
the use of the hall of his own society. Pitt and Loughborough knew 
more about current politics than the Benchers did. There was 
nothing to be feared, for Mackintosh’s intention was “publicly 
and unequivocally to abhor, abjure and forever renounce the French 
Revolution, with all its sanguinary history, its abominable prin- 
ciples and for ever execrable leaders . . . that conspiracy against 
God and man, the greatest scourge of the world, and the chief stain 
upon human annals.” After rising up in his youth to “defend 
freedom against the attacks of high aristocracy and despotic prin- 
ciples,’ says his son and biographer, ““he now came forward to 
defend the very foundations of society against the fury of a wild 
enthusiasm.” 

The lectures were well attended and greatly admired. Pitt 
declared “he had never met anything so able or so elegant on the 
subject in any language,” and Mackintosh became a knight some 
time afterwards. His arguments were considered irrefutable. “As 
to our visionary sceptics and philosophers,” Hazlitt wrote in a 
sardonic account, “they stood no chance with our lecturer... . 
Mr. Mackintosh had something of the air, and much of the dexterity 
and self-possession, of a political and philosophical juggler; and 
an admiring audience gaped and greedily swallowed the gilded bait 
of sophistry prepared for their credulity and wonder. Those of us 
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who attended day after day, and were accustomed to have all our 
previous notions confounded and struck out of our hands by some 
metaphysical legerdemain, were at some loss to know whether two 
and two made four, till we had heard the lecturer’s opinion on that 
head. ... Poor Godwin, who had come, in the bonhommie and candour 
of his nature, to hear what new light had broken in upon his old 
friend, was obliged to quit the field, and slunk away after an exulting 
taunt thrown out at ‘such fanciful chimeras as a golden mountain 
or a perfect man.’” The philosopher’s slinking away should be taken 
figuratively, for he attended several of the lectures. Others were 
present who were no more sympathetic than Hazlitt: Joseph 
Fawcett, and Henry Crabb Robinson, still a firm Godwinian, whom 
the lectures “greatly amused.” It was on this occasion that Lamb 
wrote, in Fenwick’s Albion, his epigram in connection with which 
Mackintosh will probably be longest remembered;! the lectures 
On the Law of Nature and Nations, together with all their author’s 
philosophical and political treatises, having long ago passed away. 

Godwin was greatly offended and hurt, and ventured to remon- 
strate with Mackintosh for what he considered the extreme bitter- 
ness of his language; for although the use of names was carefully 
avoided, Godwin could have no doubt that it was his ideas that were 
referred to. His letter appeared to Mackintosh to be “very candid 
and good-tempered.”’ “The strongest expression you quote, ‘Savage 
Desolators,’”’ he replied, “you will find on reperusal to be a half- 
pleasantry directed against metaphysicians in general, amongst 
whom I have sometimes the vanity to number myself. ‘Those who 
disguise commonplace in the shape of paradox’ is most certainly 
not an allusion to you. . . . Your opinions do not stand in need of 
any contrivances to make them appeay more singular than they 
are. .... With respect to you personally, I could never mean to say 
anything unkind or disrespectful. I had always highly esteemed 
both your acuteness and benevolence. .. . I assure you that I never 
felt any desire that our intercourse should be lessened; having 
never experienced anything but pleasure from it. Distance, accident, 
occupation and laziness have contributed to make it less; inclination 
has had no share. I, on the contrary, hope that we shall continue to 
exhibit the example, which is but too rare, of men who are literary 
antagonists but personal friends.” 

1 Though thou’rt like Judas, an apostate black, 
In the resemblance one thing thou dost lack; 
When he had gotten his ill-purchas’d pelf, 
He went away, and wisely hanged himself; 


This thou may do at last, yet much I doubt, 
If thou hast any Bowels to gush out. 
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Godwin’s letter to Dr. Parr of a later date shows that if his 
remonstrance with Mackintosh was good-tempered, it was not very 
candid. Nor, indeed, was Mackintosh’s reply. Only his preliminary 
lecture is preserved—the others never having been committed to 
writing—but it contains one of the expressions about which Godwin 


had complained. “Dr. Paley,’’ Mackintosh said, “. . . generally 
employs more art to blend his own arguments with the body of 
received opinions . . . than other men in the pursuit of a transient 


popularity, have exerted to disguise the most miserable common- 
places in the shape of a paradox.” It was in fact a refinement of 
irritating condemnation not only to name the philosopher’s theories 
‘“‘miserable commonplaces,” but also to compare his art unfavour- 
ably with that of Dr. Paley. Mackintosh’s later explanation of his 
conduct was more candid than his explanation of it to Godwin. 
“Tf I committed any fault which approaches to immorality,” he 
wrote in 1804, “I think it was toward Mr. Godwin. 1 condemn 
myself for contributing to any clamour against philosophical specu- 
lations; and I allow that, both from his talents and character, he 
was entitled to be treated with respect. .. . I acknowledge my fault; 
and if I had not been withheld by blind usage, from listening to 
the voice of my own reason, I should long ago have made the 
acknowledgment to Mr. Godwin, from whom I have no wish that 
it should now be concealed.”’ Which of the blind usages this was 
does not appear. Yet in his desire for continued friendship later 
years proved Mackintosh sincere, and the two remained friends. 
But in the next year Godwin’s friendship with Parr came to a 
dramatic and painful stop. 

It is not so easy to account for Parr’s change of front; if for no 
other reason, because Parr himself would have denied stoutly that 
he had any. For six years he and the philosopher had been very 
intimate. He had often invited Godwin to his home and had always 
expressed great regard and admiration for him; it seemed that in 
spite of their naturally pronounced differences of opinion (Parr 
being a clergyman) they had become firm friends. So Godwin, at 
least, thought. But although Parr had always been aware of Godwin’s 
theory of marriage, a coolness became noticeable in him upon the 
publication of the Memoir of Mary Wollstonecraft, which the philo- 
sopher, losing many friends, was coming more and more to resent 
in those who remained. In 1799 he sent Dr. Parr a copy of St. Leon, 
and receiving no answer, wrote to him on 3 January 1800: “You 
saw, I am told, a great deal of Mackintosh; you therefore settled 
accounts with him as to your opinion of his political lectures. I am, 
myself, exceedingly disgusted with some of their leading features. 
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Sheltering himself under, what I think, a frivolous apology of naming 
nobody, he loads indiscriminately the writers of the new philosophy 
with every epithet of contempt—absurdity, frenzy, idiotism, con- 
ceit, ambition, and every murderous propensity dance through the 
mazes of his glittering periods; nor has this mighty dispenser of 
honour and disgrace ever deigned to concede to any one of them 
the least particle of understanding, talent or taste. He has to the 
utmost of his power contributed to raise a cry against them, as 
hollow, treacherous, noxious and detestable, and to procure them 
either to be torn in pieces by the mob, or hanged up by the 
government.” 

There was no reply to this letter, and Godwin did not at once 
write again. But he was not left long in doubt as to Parr’s attitude. 
On Easter Sunday, 15 April, Parr preached the annual Spital Sermon 
before the lord mayor and a notable company, and made it the 
occasion of a tremendous attack, in his grandest manner, on the 
New Philosophy and all its advocates and manifestations, but 
principally on Godwin ;—greatly to the surprise of the Anti-Jacobin, 
which had been assailing him pretty severely. The sermon was 
published later with voluminous notes that distended it to one 
hundred and sixty-one closely printed pages, and “appeared to 
concern,” said the Edinburgh Review, ‘“‘every learned thing, every 
learned man, and almost every unlearned man, since the beginning 
of the world.’’ Attacking Godwin principally on theories which 
the philosopher had radically revised—as Parr would have seen 
had he carefully read S¢. Leon—he condemned with utter contempt 
and formidable eloquence all who had shown that they considered 
themselves to be of “superior wisdom and superior virtue.’’ The 
sermon was rather the production of “what is known as a sensible, 
than of a very acute man,” said the Edinburgh; “of a man certainly 
more remarkable for his learning, than for his originality.’ The 
Edinburgh Review was not radical, and should have applauded 
Parr vigorously; but the suddenness of his defection from principles 
that it was generally believed he firmly adhered to, puzzled all 
who expected a plain and definite allegiance to either one side or 
the other. 

Godwin could hardly be expected to let this pass. He wrote 
again very civilly to Parr, asking if his letter of January had been 
received. “I spoke in that letter of Mackintosh’s lectures, in which 
that gentleman, without the manliness of mentioning me, takes 
occasion three times a-week to represent me to an audience of a 
hundred persons, as a wretch unworthy to live. Your sermon, il 
learn from all hands, was on the same subject, handled, I take it 
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for granted, from what I know of your character, in a very different 
spirit. I am sorry for this. Since Mackintosh’s lectures, it has become 
a sort of fashion with a large party to join in the cry against me. It 
is the part, I conceive, of original genius, to give the tone to others, 
rather than to join a pack, after it has become loud and numerous. 
.. . 1 am entitled to conclude that you have altered your mind 
respecting me. In that case I should be glad you would answer to 
your own satisfaction what crimes I am chargeable with now in 
1800, of what I had not been guilty in 1794, when with so much 
kindness and zeal you sought my acquaintance.”’ 

Dr. Parr replied at once. He apologised for not having sooner 
answered the letter, but had in any case determined to return 
St. Leon, which ‘‘for obvious reasons” he could not keep “without 
impropriety,” and which, furthermore, he had felt no anxiety to 
look into. Godwin’s letter he had laid aside unopened. He might 
find it some day or another, but could not pledge himself either to 
read it or answer it, “I never sought your acquaintance, Sir, with 
any zeal, I received you with kindness, when you were introduced 
to me by Mr. Mackintosh. I have treated you with the respect 
that is due to your talents and attainments. But before the year 
1800 I had ceased to think of you as favourably as I thought of you 
in 1794. I had not in 1794 read in your Enquirer the passage where 
you speak so irreverently and unfavourably about the Founder 
of that religion of which you know I am a teacher, and of which 
you can have no reason for doubting but that I am a sincere 
Deleversiae. 

“You will permit me to express my fixed belief, that what you 
wrote in your former letter, and have repeated in your last, is 
utterly unwarranted by the conduct of Mr. Mackintosh in his 
lectures. Of his genius, his judgment, his erudition and his taste, 
I have always thought and spoken with high admiration.” Parr 
had forgotten his famous retort to Mackintosh at the execution of 
the traitor O’Coigley in 1798. Mackintosh had said that O’Coigley 
could not have been a worse man. “ You are wrong, Jemmy,”’ said 
Parr. “He was an Irishman, he might have been a Scotchman; he 
was a priest, he might have been a lawyer; he was a traitor, he 
might have been an apostate.” 

“T had not in 1794 been shocked,” Parr continued, ‘in common 
with all wise and good men, by a work which you entitle Memoirs 
of the Author of the Rights of Woman. 

“T had not then discovered the dreadful effects of your opinions 
upon the conduct, the peace, and the welfare of two or three young 
men whose talents I had esteemed and whose virtues I loved. 
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“TI had not then seen your eagerness and perseverance in em- 
ploying every kind of vehicle to convey to every class of readers 
those principles which, so long as they appeared only in the form 
of a metaphysical treatise, might have done less extensive mischief.”’ 

“T am under the painful necessity,” he concluded, “of acknow- 
ledging that I do not wish you in future to give yourself the trouble 
of writing me any more letters, or favouring me with any more 
visits.— Your sincere well-wisher and obedient servant...” A note 
returning St. Leon was politely couched in the third person with 
emphatic good wishes. “In the sincerity of his soul, Dr. Parr wishes 
Mr. Godwin health, prosperity, and such a state of mind, united 
with a possible and proper use of his great talents, as may obtain 
for him a lasting reputation among wise and good men, and secure 
his happiness both here and hereafter.”’ 

Godwin was a little unphilosophic, and in reply wrote one of 
his least impassionate letters. “I feel the most pungent grief in 
witnessing your disgrace,” it began. “‘. . . If I could ever be prevailed 
upon to present to the public the luxuriant but short-lived vegetation 
of your professions of regard, as they now lie by me in my closet, 
contrasted with the expressions of this letter, your character would 
be placed in a light in which it was never yet the lot of a human 
being to be exhibited. . . . I rejoice that there are not many men 
like you. .. .”” He did not send the letter; but made some equally 
pointed and satisfying remarks in a series of notes on Parr’s alle- 
gations and inconsistencies. These as well were not brought directly 
to Parr’s notice, but many were incorporated in the one reply that 
he made to all critics of his philosophy. 

This admirable pamphlet appeared in 180r under the title 
Thoughts Occasioned by the Perusal of Dr. Parr’s Spital Sermon, 
being a Reply to the Attacks of Dr. Parr, Mr. Mackintosh, the Author 
of an Essay on Population, and others. None of his productions is 
more notable for genuineness of feeling, lucidity of expression and 
vigour and clearness of argument. With the exception of a few par- 
donable comments on Parr and Mackintosh his tone was restrained 
and dignified. “I have fallen (if I have fallen),” he said, “in one 
common grave with the cause and the love of liberty. My book was 
the child of the French Revolution. . . . I would have been silent, 
if they would have permitted me to be so. I wrote Political Justice 
in the innocence of my heart, sought no overt effects, entered my 
protest against revolutions. I was by no means assured of the truth 
of my ov system. . . . I knew that my speculations had led me out 
of the beaten track, and I wanted to be instructed by the comment 
of others as to the degree of value which should be stamped upon 
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them. I was no man of the world; I was a mere student, connected 
with no party, elected into no club, exempt from every imputation 
of conspiracy or cabal... .” 

He repeated the changes in his theories that he had already 
made in the second edition of Political Justice, in the Memoir of 
Mary Wollstonecraft and in St. Leon, made no others, declared that 
Parr’s and Mackintosh’s arguments came from deadening con- 
servatism or complete misunderstanding, denied that the arguments 
of Malthus, for which he felt “a sentiment of unfeigned appro- 
bation and respect,” should cause a rational man not to anticipate 
a better order of society, and repeated his faith in the fundamental 
principles of Political Justice. “What the heart of man is able to 
conceive, the hand of man is strong enough to perform. . . . For 
myself I firmly believe that days of greater virtue and more ample 
justice will descend upon the earth.” 

It is difficult to conceive of a more able, just and dignified 
defence. Its sentiments and form won an eloquent tribute from 
Coleridge that did as great honour to him as to Godwin. “1 remember 
few passages in ancient or modern authors,’ he wrote in the margin 
of his copy, “that contain more just philosophy, in appropriate, 
chaste or beautiful diction, than the fine following pages. They 
reflect equal honour on Godwin’s head and heart. Though I did 
it in the zenith of his reputation, yet I feel remorse ever to have 
only spoken unkindly of such a man.” 


By the end of 1801 the flood of lectures, sermons, pamphlets 
and indiscriminate, unclassifiable and forgotten abuse had done 
its work, and began to disappear as the reading classes lost interest 
in the objects of its attack. Mrs. Hannah More had won the day. 
A few curious and eccentric Jacobins were left. As late as 1805 
Walter Savage Landor, the friend of Parr and Southey, still thought 
of Pitt as the greatest rascal living, exceeded however by Canning, 
who in his turn was exceeded by the still greater rascal Castlereagh, 
all three being “‘infinitely exceeded as brutes and fools by their 
gracious sovereign’; and Dr. Parr himself continued heartily to 
hate Pitt, applaud Fox and stand firmly by the reform cause. ‘‘So 
many wise and good men are preparing to welcome you with so 
much sincerity and so much warmth,” he wrote on 14 May 1801 
to Gilbert Wakefield (who had been imprisoned two years for 
seditious libel), in sending him a copy of the Spital Sermon. But 
Jacobinism was destroyed, and Political Justice was forgotten with 
it. In 1802 Mrs. West, in The Infidel Father, “standing firm on the 
rocks of religion,” was described by the Anti-Jacobin as one who 
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boldly “throws down the gauntlet to the philosophistical sages . . . 
and holds her unblushing votaries to obloquy and shame”; and 
in 1804 Mrs. Opie satirised Godwin’s doctrine of marriage, which, 
as no one knew better than Mrs. Opie, he had long abandoned. 
D'Israeli’s Flim Flams! (a greatly inferior Tristram Shandy) 
appeared in 1805, and as late as 1813 the philosopher was victim 
of one of the great masters of satire in parody, in James and Horace 
Smith’s Horace in London. But after 1800 only a few thought it 


1 Paycius junctas quatiunt fenestras. 


Our Tempie youth, a lawless train, 

Blockading Johnson’s window pane 

No longer laud thy solemn strain, 
My Godwin! 

Chaucer’s a mighty tedious elf, 

Fleetwood lives only for himself, 

And Caleb Williams loves the shelf, 
My Godwin! 


? 


No longer cry the sprites unblesst, 
“Awake, arise! stand forth confess’d!” 
For fallen, fallen is thy crest, 
My Godwin! 
Thy muse for meretricious feats, 
Does quarto penance now in sheets, 
Or cloathing parcels roams the streets, 
My Godwin! 


Thy flame at Luna’s lamp thou light’st, 
Blank is the verse that thou indit’st, 
Thy play is damn’d, yet still thou writ’st, 
My Godwin! 

And still to wield the grey goose quill, 
When Pheebus sinks, to feel no chill, 
‘‘With me is to be lovely still,” 

My Godwin! 


Thy wingéd steed (a bit of blood) 
Bore thee, like Trunnion, through the flood, 
To leave thee sprawling in the mud, 
My Godwin! 
But carries now, with martial trot, 
In glittering armour, Walter Scott, 
A poet he,—which thou art not, 
My Godwin! 


Nay, nay, forbear these jealous wails, 
Tho’ he’s upborne on fashion’s gales, 
Thy heavy bark attendant sails, 
My Godwin! 
Fate each by different streams conveys, 
His skiff in Aganippe plays, 
And thine in Lethe’s whirlpool strays, 
My Godwin! 
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worth their while. Godwin was so thoroughly discredited that 
they could afford to be lenient and even just to him. The moderation 
of Dr. Bisset’s second novel Modern Literature (1804), a strange 
didactic tale with much more interpolation than story, plainly 
indicated the philosopher’s complete harmlessness. It appeared 
in it that his private life was “not unamiable,” that he was “‘tem- 
perate in pleasurable indulgences,” that he “‘probably meant no 
evil consequences,” that he was “a man of genius and learning” 
to whom “nature had been kind,” and whose “‘assiduity operat- 
ing on nature’s gifts” had enabled him “‘to communicate his 
conceptions, thoughts and discoveries agreeably, forcibly and 
impressively.” In the next year the editors of the Anti-Jacobin 
reminded their readers that they had always considered him 
‘a man of genius, subtle, fanciful and refining.”’ Caleb Williams, 
they had never questioned, “displayed qualities of very high 
consideration.” 

Fifteen years later a new pupil of the philosopher appeared on 
the political scene with a New View of Society, in a review of which 
Hazlitt recalled the treatment of Political Justice. Robert Owen’s 
New View of Society was as old, he said, “as the Political Justice 
of Mr. Godwin, as the Oceana of Harrington, as the Ufopia of Sir 
Thomas More, as the Republic of Plato. ... Let his New View of 
Society but make as many disciples as the Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice, and we shall soon see how the tide will turn about. 
There will be a fine hue and cry raised by all the good and wise, by 
all those ‘acute minds,’ who, Mr. Owen tells us, have not been able 
to find a flaw in his reasonings, but who will soon discover a flaw 
in his reputation. Dr. Parr will preach a Spital Sermon against him; 
lectures will be delivered in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, to prove that a 
perfect man is such another chimera as a golden mountain; Mr. 
Malthus will set up his two checks of vice and misery as insuperable 
bars against him; Mr. Southey will put him into the Quarterly Review; 
his name will be up in the newspapers, the Times, the Courier, 
and the Morning Post; the three estates will set their faces against 
him; he will be marked as a Jacobin, a leveller, an incendiary, in 
all parts of the three kingdoms; he will be avoided by his friends, 
and become a bye-word to his enemies . . . and he will find that it 
is not so easy or so safe a task as he imagined to make fools wise, 
and knaves honest; in short, to make mankind understand their 
own interests, or those who govern them care for any interests 
DUtetheit sowh, weee 

It was left to Hazlitt and to the Hunts, Hone, Shelley, Cobbett 
and a few more to carry on the struggle for the attainment of 
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political liberty. Godwin’s pen was employed, during the next 
twenty years, on a multitude and variety of subjects, but on neither 
politics nor political speculation; until in 1820 he broke a long 
silence in an attempt to refute the triumphant arguments of 
Malthus, whom the Inguiver had inspired to demonstrate the 
futility of utopian speculation in a world of excessive population. 


XVI 
CURRAN AND COLERIDGE—THE DRAMA BEGUN 


In the meantime the philosopher had suffered a severe reverse of 
a different sort. His epistolary courtship of Mrs. Reveley had been 
abandoned upon her firm refusal either to break the rules prescribed 
by custom, or to regard herself as his intellectual equal and proper 
partner; but he had not given up hope. When she first permitted a 
meeting, on 3 December 1799, it was in the company of other 
persons, among them a Mr. John Gisborne, to whom she was either 
then or shortly after engaged to be married. Little is known of 
Mr. Gisborne, but from Percy Bysshe Shelley’s description of him 
twenty years later, it appears that in seeking a husband whose 
intellect was not superior to hers Mrs. Reveley had gone too far.* 
In May 1800 they were married, to the surprise of their friends, none 
of whom except the Fenwicks had known of the engagement. 

Godwin was deeply wounded. His case was logical and complete, 
he had advanced it with much care, it had not been answered, but 
merely, he thought, put off; and with his usual pertinacity he had 
not ceased to believe he would eventually conquer. While he had 
been thinking this, the event was already decided against him. He 
was more than philosophically hurt at the secrecy also, and bitter 
letters of expostulation were despatched to Fenwick. The incident 
closed there, but Godwin was sorely hurt in spirit, and was glad 
to accept a long-standing invitation to make an extended visit 
to Ireland. 

Some years earlier, probably soon after the appearance of 
Caleb Williams, he had made the acquaintance of the great orator 
and barrister John Philpotts Curran. A man of convivial, extrava- 
gant and reckless nature, famous for the splendour of his oratory 
and the richness and luxuriance of his humour, Curran was as 
unlike the philosopher as it was possible to be. He was quick-witted, 
quick-tempered, vivacious, enthusiastic and emotional, was pro- 
fligate in his conduct, drank heavily and fought many duels. His 
wit was “a mine of virgin gold,’’ Horne Tooke said, “incessantly 
crumbling away from its own richness,” and Byron thought him 

1 This was not the Mr. Gisborne of Needwood Forest, a friend of Mrs. Hannah 


More, who wrote Walks in a Forest and Duties of the Female Sex and strongly resembled 
the Prince of Wiirtemberg. 
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the most witty and eloquent man he ever knew. “‘. . . He was wonder- 
ful, even to me who had seen many remarkable men of the time. 
The riches of his Irish imagination were exhaustless. I have heard 
that man speak more poetry than I have ever seen written, though 
I saw him seldom, and but occasionally.’’ Curran was also an 
unusually ardent reader of novels, began and ended the day by 
reading one kept under his pillow, sobbed “almost to suffocation,” 
says his son and biographer, ‘‘over the pathetic details of Richard- 
son,” went into “extravagant paroxysms of laughter at the ludi- 
crous descriptions of Cervantes,’ and was continually repeating 
and praising favourite passages of the Sorrows of Werther when it 
appeared in translation. 

It was to the philosopher as novelist that he was first attracted, 
but he admired also the loftiness and daring of his theories, and 
regarded him as “a man of the most decidedly original genius of 
his time,”’ says his son, “however much he may have dissented from 
some of Mr. Godwin’s speculative opinions.” They remained close 
friends until Curran’s death in 1817. 

Curran had repeatedly invited Godwin to visit him, and leaving 
Marshal established in his home to supervise Miss Jones’s care of 
the children, the philosopher departed in July. “Godwin is gone 
Irelandward,”’ Coleridge, who was becoming a little more interested 
in the philosopher, wrote on 25 July to Humphrey Davy, “on a 
visit to Curran, says the Morning Post; to Grattan, writes C. Lamb.” 
He kept his home well informed of his activities abroad, in a series 
of queer composite letters, half for Marshal’s private ear, half to 
be read to Mary and Fanny. 

“T forgot what I said in my last letter about the poor little girls,”’ 
he wrote, “but in this letter I will begin with them. Their talking 
about me, as you say they do, makes me wish to be with them, and 
will probably have some effect in inducing me to shorten my visit. 
It is the first time I have been seriously separated from them since 
they lost their mother, and I feel as if it was very naughty in me to 
have come away so far, and to have put so much land, and a river 
sixty miles abroad, between us, though, as you know, I had very 
strong reasons for coming. I hope you have got Fanny a proper 
spelling-book. Have you examined her at all, and discovered what 
improvement she has made in her reading? You do not tell me 
whether they have paid and received any visits. If it does not take 
much room in your next letter, I should be very glad to hear of 
that. Tell Mary I will not give her away, and she shall be nobody's 
little girl but Papa’s. .. . Papa is gone away, but Papa will very 
soon come back again, and see the Polygon across two fields from 
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the trunks of the trees at Camden Town. Will Mary and Fanny 
come to meet me?...” 

“I have kept pretty good company here,’’ says another letter. 
“Last Wednesday I dined with three countesses. . . . I am fully 
sensible to your care of my children and my establishment. Every 
minute particular that you will be so good as to write me respecting 
them will be highly gratifying. . . . I depute to Fanny and to Mr. 
Collins, the gardener, the care of the gardens. Tell her I wish to 
find it spruce, cropped, weeded, and mowed at my return; and if 
she can save me a few strawberries and a few beans without spoiling, 
I will give her six kisses for them. But then Mary must have six 
kisses too, because Fanny has six.” 

An account of a characteristic conversation with Curran was 
meant exclusively for Marshal. “I have just closed the week with a 
very interesting conversation with Curran, upon the charge I had 
heard alleged against him of insincerity and prostitution of friend- 
ship. I am convinced it has no shadow of foundation to lean upon. 
I like him a thousand times better than ever.’’ His pleasure at 
this was no greater than in finding that Curran had not deceived 
him as to the many who knew him in print, although sometimes 
he found their expressions of regard not sufficiently explicit. He 
was received everywhere, he wrote, with “an exceptional degree 
of kindness and cordiality”; no one he met was ignorant of his 
fame; he was known to all, but more, he discovered, as the author 
of St. Leon than of Caleb Williams. Curran’s kindness was “satis- 
factory, cordial, animated and unceasing.” The conduct of his friend 
Grattan, the parliamentary leader, was not quite so satisfactory. 
“Grattan conversed with me with perfect familiarity, and answered 
me on all subjects without reserve, but not one word of personal 
kindness and esteem towards me ever escaped his lips. . . .” 

After a stay of nearly two months, “no atom intoxicated by 
the kindness of this people,” the philosopher set off for the Polygon 
and his family, “Tell Fanny and Mary I have brought each of them 
a present from Aunt Bishop and Aunt Everina [the sisters of Mary 
Wollstonecraft],”” he wrote to Marshal. “I love Aunt Bishop as 
much as I hate (you must not read that word) Aunt Everina: and 
therefore Fanny, as the eldest, must, I believe, have the privilege 
of choosing Mrs. Bishop’s present, if she prefers. Will not Fanny 
be glad to see Papa next Tuesday? It will then be more than seven 
weeks since Papa was at Polygon: I hope it will be a long long while 
before Papa goes away again for so much as seven weeks. What do 
you think, F.? But he had to come over the sea, and the sea would 
not let him come when he liked. 
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“Ah, poor Fanny! Here is another letter from Papa, and what 
do you think he says about the little girls in it? Let me see. Would 
pretty little Mary have apprehension enough to be angry if I did 
not put in her name? Look at the map. This is Sunday that I am 
now writing. Before next Sunday I shall have crossed that place 
there, that you see marked as sea, between Ireland and England, 
and shall hope, indeed, to be half-way. home. That is not a very 
long while now, is it? My visit to Ireland is almost done. Perhaps 
I shall be on the sea in a ship, the very moment Marshal is reading 
this letter to you. There is about going in a ship in Mrs. Barbauld’s 
books. But I shall write another letter, that will come two or three 
days after this, and then I shall be in England. And in a day or two 
after that, I shall hope to see Fanny and Mary and Marshal, sitting 
on the trunks of the trees... .” 


Godwin also wrote an account of his Irish trip and of his host, 
without saying so much of his reception, to Coleridge, who had 
visited him frequently earlier in the year and had begun to write 
to him in a manner indicating cordial friendship. The change in 
his opinion of the philosopher had not come before 1800, although 
the Coleridges had Christmas dinner with Godwin in 1799. “To- 
morrow Sara and I dine at Mister Gobwin’s, as Hartley calls him,” 
Coleridge wrote to Southey on 24 December, ‘“‘who gave the philo- 
sopher such a rap on the shins with a ninepin that Gobwin in huge 
pain /ectwred Sara on his boisterousness. I was not at hime. Es¢ 
modus in vebus. Moshes is somewhat too rough and noisy, but the 
cadaverous silence of Godwin’s children is to me quite catacombish, 
and thinking of Mary Wollstonecraft, I was oppressed by the day 
Davy and I dined there.”’ 

“God bless him, to use a vulgar phrase,’” he wrote a little 
later to Southey. “This is a quotation from Godwin, who used these 
words in conversation with me and Davy. The pedantry of atheism 
tickled me hugely. Godwin is no great things in intellect; but in 
heart and manner he is all the better for having been the husband 
of Mary Wollstonecraft.”’ 

Probably Coleridge’s re-estimation of the philosopher was 
brought about in part by Charles Lamb. “‘Suppose you were to write 
to that good-natured heathen—‘or is he a shadow?’” he wrote in 
April. Certainly Southey had nothing to do with it, and would have 
disapproved of it strongly if Coleridge had not concealed it from 
him. The day in which he believed in the “persuadability of man” 
was gone, and he had given up “the mania of man-mending.”’ 
“The ablest physician can do little in the great lazar-house of 
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society,” he wrote; “it is a pest-house that infects all within its 
atmosphere. He acts the wisest part who retires from the con- 
tagion.” This belief did not prevent him from throwing himself 
with great energy into the fight on the conservative side, where 
he became one of Godwin’s bitterest critics and Hazlitt’s bitterest 
enemy, although never perhaps such an abandoned conservative 
as they thought him. Coleridge was a wiser and more tolerant man, 
more sceptical (at that time) of his own opinions, and at all times 
less prejudiced. He lacked the power of passionate conviction that 
had moved Southey and Wordsworth. In Godwin’s favour there 
operated also the furious public abuse directed at him, in 1800, 
for some years; it created in Coleridge an intellectual and personal 
sympathy. Some time in 1800 came the “affectionate intimacy” 
of which the diary speaks, and Coleridge completed the roll of 
Godwin’s “four principal oral instructors,” which Fawcett had 
begun and which included Holcroft and the ephemeral George Dyson. 

The affectionate intimacy had at least one immediate result. 
“In my forty-fourth year,’ Godwin wrote in the diary, “I ceased 
to regard the name of Atheist with the same complacency I had 
done for several preceding years, at the same time retaining the 
utmost repugnance of understanding for the idea of an intelligent 
Creator and Governor of the universe, which strikes my mind as 
the most irrational and ridiculous anthropomorphism. My theism, 
if such I may be permitted to call it, consists in a reverent and 
soothing contemplation of all that is beautiful, grand, or mysterious 
in the system of the universe, and in certain conscious intercourse 
and correspondence with the principles of these attributes, without 
attempting the idle task of developing and defining it. . . . Into 
this train of thinking I was first led by the conversations of 
S. T. Coleridge.” 

During the latter part of 1800 and for some years following, the 
two maintained a lengthy and constant correspondence, Coleridge’s 
part of which contains a good deal of his finest prose and many of 
his most kindly, just and valuable criticisms of such contemporaries 
as Humphrey Davy, Lamb and Wordsworth. 

“Dear Godwin,” he wrote in May 1800, “I received your letter 
this morning, and had I not, still I am confident that I should have 
written to you before the end of the week. Hitherto the translation 
of the Wallenstein has prevented me; not that it so engrossed my 
time, but that it wasted and depressed my spirits, and left a sense 
of wearisomeness and disgust, which unfitted me for anything but 
sleeping or immediate society. I say this, because I ought to have 
written to you first, and as I am not behind you in affectionate 
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esteem, so 1 would not be thought to lag in these outward and 
visible signs that both show and vivify the inward and spiritual 
grace. Believe me, you recur to my thoughts frequently, and never 
without pleasure, never without making out of the past a little 
daydream for the future. I left Wordsworth on the 4th of this month. 
If I cannot procure a suitable house at Stowey, I return to Cumber- 
land, and settle at Keswick, in a house of such a prospect, that if, 
according to you and Hume, impressions and ideas constitute our 
being, I shall have a tendency to become a god, so sublime and 
beautiful will be the series of my visual existence. But whether I 
continue here, or migrate thither, I shall be in a beautiful country, 
and have house-room and heart-room for you, and you must come 
and write your next work at my house. My dear Godwin, I remember 
you with so much pleasure, and our conversation so distinctly, that 
I doubt not we have been mutually benefited; but as to your poetic 
and physiopathic feelings, I more than suspect that dear little 
Fanny and Mary have had more to do in that business than I. 
Hartley sends his love to Mary. ‘What? and not to Fanny?’ ‘ Yes, 
and to Fanny, but I’ll have Mary.’ He often talks about them. My 
poor Lamb! how cruelly afflictions crowd upon him! I am glad that 
you think of him as I think; he has an affectionate heart, a mind 
sut generis; his taste acts so as to appear like the unmechanic 
simplicity of an instinct—in brief, he is worth a hundred men of 
mere talents. Conversation with the latter tribe is like the use of 
leaden bells—one warms by the exercise, Lamb every now and 
then ivradiates, and the beam, though single and fine as a hair, is 
yet rich with colours, and I both see and feel it. In Bristol I was much 
with Davy, almost all day; he always talks of you with great 
affection. . . . If I settle at Keswick, he will be with me in the fall 
of the year, and so meet you. And let me tell you, Godwin, four such 
men as you, I, Davy, and Wordsworth do not meet together in 
one house every day of the year. I mean, four men so distinct with 
so many sympathies... . 

“Sara desires to be kindly remembered to you, and sends a 
kiss to Fanny and ‘dear meek little Mary.’”’ 

During his Irish trip Godwin had written to Coleridge from 
Dublin. ‘‘ He is perpetually a staff and a cordial,” he said of Curran, 
‘without ever affecting to be either. .. . With great genius, at least 
a rich and exhaustless imagination, he never makes me stand in 
awe of him, and bow as to my acknowledged superior, a thing 
by-the-by which, de temps a l'autre, you compel me to do.” In 
Coleridge’s response is contained his famous eulogy of Wordsworth, 
and an early mention of the philosopher’s forthcoming literary 
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work. ‘“‘. .. Here, too, you will find Wordsworth,” he replied, repeat- 
ing his invitation, “‘the latch of whose shoe I am unworthy 
to unloose.’” ‘Wordsworth is publishing a second volume of the 
Lyrical Ballads, which title is to be dropped, and his Poems sub- 
stituted. Have you seen Sheridan since your return? How is it with 
your tragedy? . . . Hartley is well, and all life and action.—Yours, 
with unfeigned esteem, S. T. CoLERIDGE.—Kisses for Mary and 
Fanny. God love them! I wish you would come out here and look 
out for a house for yourself here. You know ‘I wish’ is privileged 
to have something silly to follow it.” 

“Your tragedy to be exhibited at Christmas!’”’ he wrote in 
September. “I have indeed merely read your letter, so it is not 
strange that my heart continues beating out of time. Indeed, 
indeed, Godwin, such a stress of hope and fear rushed in on me, 
when I read the sentence, as you would not permit yourself to feel. 
If there be anything yet undreamed of in our philosophy, if it be, 
or if it be possible that thought can impel thought out of the visual 
limit of a man’s own skull and heart; if the clusters of ideas, which 
constitute our identity, do ever connect and unite with a greater 
whole; if feelings could ever propagate themselves without the servile 
ministrations of undulating air or reflected light—I seem to feel 
within myself a strength and a power of desire that might dart a 
modifying, commanding impulse on a whole theatre. What does 
all this mean? Alas! that sober sense should know no other to 
construe all this, except by the tame phrase, I wish you success. .. . 

“Surely you might come and spend the very next four weeks, 
not without advantage to both of us. The very glory of the place 
is coming on. . . . But above all, I press it, because my mind has 
been busied with speculations that are closely connected with those 
pursuits which have hitherto constituted your utility and im- 
portance; and ardently as I wish you success on the stage, I yet 
cannot frame to myself the thought that you should cease to 
appear as a bold moral thinker. I wish you to write a book on 
the power of the words, and the processes by which the human 
feelings form affinities with them. ... Is logic the Essence of 
Thinking? In other words, Is Thinking impossible without arbi- 
trary signs?” 

Godwin objected that in the first place the nature of the subject 
proposed was not suited to his talents, and in the second place the 
state of the public mind in regard to him made it useless for him 
to write at all. 

“ Your second objection, derived from the present eb} of opinion,”’ 
Coleridge replied, “will best be answered by the fact that Mackin- 
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tosh and his followers have the flow. This is greatly in your favour, 
for mankind are at present great reasoners. They reason in a per- 
petual antithesis; Mackintosh is an oracle, and Godwin therefore a 
fool. Now it is morally impossible that Mackintosh and the sophists 
of his school can retain this opinion. You may well exclaim with 
Job, ‘O that my adversary would write a book!’ When he publishes, 
it will be all over with him, and then the minds of men will incline 
strongly to those who point out in intellectual perceptions a source 
of moral progressiveness.! Every man in his heart is in favour of 
your general principles. A party of dough-baked democrats of 
fortune were weary of being dissevered from their fellow rich men. 
They want to say something in defence of turning round. Mackin- 
tosh puts that something into their mouths, and for a while they 
will admire and be-praise him. In a little while these men will have 
fallen back into the ranks from which they had stepped out, and 
life is too melancholy a thing for men in general for the doctrine 
of unprogressiveness to remain popular. ... 

“As to your first objection, that you are no logician, let me say 
that your habits are analytic, but that you have not read enough 
of Travels, Voyages, and Biography, especially of men’s lives of 
themselves, and you have too soon submitted your notions to other 
men’s censures in conversation. A man should nurse his opinions 
in privacy and self-fondness for a long time, and seek for sympathy 
or love, not for detection or censure.” 


The play to which Coleridge so sympathetically referred was 
the unfortunate Antonio, or The Soldier's Return, a tragic drama 
in blank verse, which Godwin, returning to his earliest ambition, 
had been conscientiously working at for some time, and which he 
confidently expected to solve the problem of his very unsatisfactory 
finances. There is no indication that he had any cessation of desire 
to appear as a bold moral thinker; but he was not able to meet his 
current expenses, he was considerably indebted to Thomas Wedg- 
wood and others, and the drama was by far the most profitable 
form of literature. But in spite of his anxiety and pressing need 
that Antonio should be successful—a need reflected in Coleridge’s 
kindly and hopeful letters—its utter and disastrous failure remains 
the most comic event of his life. It occupied a considerable part of 
his time for at least three years, it was revised at the advice of 
Holcroft and Sheridan, many suggestions were received from Lamb, 


1 This pitfall Mackintosh avoided. He himself told the story (he was not without 
humour) of being asked by admirers in France, where the books that had made 
him such a reputation could be obtained. They had never been written. 
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the leading parts were taken by Kemble and Mrs. Siddons; Godwin 
altered, corrected and rewrote with painstaking care ; and it remained 
probably the worst of all tragedies that have been presented. Six 
such minds perhaps have never shared before or since in a work so 
destitute of merit. There was no characterisation, the verse was 
dull, halting and prosaic, the action was incredibly undramatic, 
there was not even incident—‘‘unless,’’ said Godwin’s old friend 
the Anti-Jacobin, “an unprovoked murder may be called incident” 
—and as the same authority pretty justly declared, the plot was 
“beneath the rudest epoch of the stage.’’ But in spite of the friendly 
warnings of Lamb, the uneasiness of Marshal and the forebodings 
of Kemble, Godwin never doubted it would be a success. 

It was sufficiently prepared in April 1799 to be shown to Sheridan, 
who promised it a production at Drury Lane. There were annoy- 
ing delays, and in June Godwin offered it to the Haymarket 
Theatre, carefully concealing his authorship and sending it as a 
composition that he “highly recommended”; but Colman, who 
had stolen Caleb Williams for a play, declined it. It was again 
revised through the course of several months—made “‘as perfect,” 
Godwin wrote later, “as the plan upon which it was constructed 
and the abilities I possessed would allow’—and brought again, 
more emphatically, to Sheridan’s notice. He referred Godwin to 
Kemble, the manager of his theatre. To Kemble’s belief that it 
would not succeed the philosopher stubbornly opposed Sheridan’s 
promise to produce it, and it was accepted, much against Kemble’s 
wish, to be played at the end of the year. On 15 November the parts 
were assigned, Kemble himself taking the title-r6éle, Mrs. Siddons 
(the Tragic Muse) the leading feminine part Helena. Some time 
earlier, Lamb was called on for assistance. 

He had become very friendly with the philosopher in the course 
of the few months preceding, and aided with liberal but too kindly 
advice, devoting a good deal of his time to a variety of suggestions; 
urging more action, more diversity, more “sensible images,” ““some 
work for the Eye,” and judicial pleadings, which “always go off 
well.”” They had many consultations, Lamb’s whimsical note re- 
lating to one of which is the first communication known to have 
passed between the two. 


“T send this speedily after the heels of Cooper [Godwin’s maid] 
(O! the dainty expression) to say that Mary is obliged to stay at 
home on Sunday to receive a female friend, from whom I am equally 
glad to escape. So that we shall be by ourselves. I write, because 
it may make some difference in your marketing, etc.—C. L. 
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Thursday Morning. 


“TI am sorry to put you to the expense of twopence postage. 
But I calculate thus: if Mary comes she will 


eat Beef 2plates — 9 ted. 
Batter Pudding Te (GOs | 9) — 2d. 
Beer, a pint ~ - - — ad. 
Wine, 3 glasses — = — 11d. I drink no wine! 
Chesnuts, after dinner — <i a 2d, 
Tea and supper at moderate calcu- 
lation ~ ~ _ — gd. 
2s. 6d. 
From which deduct - — 2d. postage 
2s. 4d. 


“You are a clear gainer by her not coming.” 


Lamb also undertook the prologue and epilogue. 

During the last days of rehearsal, from afar Holcroft and Coler- 
idge waited with friendly anxiety. ““You know Kemble, and I do 
not,” the latter wrote, in response to Godwin’s complaints. “But 
my conjectural judgments concerning his character lead me to 
persuade an absolute, passive obedience to his opinions; and this, 
too, because I would leave to every man his own trade. Your trade 
has been in the present instance, Ist, To furnish a wise pleasure to 
your fellow-beings in general; and 2dly, to give to Mr. Kemble and 
his associates the means of themselves delighting that part of your 
fellow-beings assembled in a theatre. As to what relates to the 
first point, I should be sorry indeed if greater men than Mr. Kemble 
could induce you to alter a ‘but’ to a ‘yet,’ contrary to your own 
convictions. Above all things, an author ought to be sincere to the 
public; and when William Godwin stands in the title page, it is 
implied that W. G. approves that which follows. . . . But in the 
theatre, it is as Godwin & Co. ex professo. . . . That actors and 
managers are often wrong is true; but still their trade is their trade, 
and the presumption is in favour of their being right.” 

“One phrase in your letter distressed me,” he wrote a few days 
before the performance. “You say that much of your tranquillity 
depends on the coming hour. I hope that this does not allude to 
any immediate embarrassment. If not, I should cry out against you 
loudly. ... The success of a tragedy in the present size of the theatres 
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(Pizaryo is a pantomime) is in my humble opinion rather im- 
probable than probable. What tragedy has succeeded for the last 
fifteen years? You will probably answer the question by another. 
What tragedy has deserved to succeed? and to that I can give no 
answer. Be my thoughts therefore sacred to hope. If every wish of 
mine had a pair of hands, your play should be clapped through 
160 successive nights, and I would reconcile it to my conscience (in 
part) by two thoughts; first, that you are a good man; and secondly, 
that the divinity of Shakespere would remain all that while un- 
blasphemed by the applauses of a rabble, who, if he were now for 
the first time to present his pieces, would tear them into infamy. . . .” 

The rehearsals proceeded, and the philosopher neglected no pre- 
caution. It was given out that the play was John Tobin’s, as Godwin 
feared, after the examples of Holcroft and others, to appear before 
the public under his own name; and Tobin ostentatiously attended 
the rehearsals. Kemble agreed (at the philosopher’s suggestion) 
to advertise no other play during the week at the end of which 
Antonio was to appear, and plentiful supplies of complimentary 
orders were given for Godwin’s friends, Kemble stipulating only 
that they should not be allowed in the pit. All appeared to be going 
well; when suddenly, to Godwin’s intense mortification, Kemble 
refused to play, giving as reason the unmitigated villainy of Antonio. 
But he was not proof against the philosopher’s arguments. 

**,.. And now, sir, to conclude this appeal to your candour, and 
your justice. The decision you have to make in the present instance 
is not a decision of an every-day magnitude. Upon an occasion like 
this, to speak of myself ceases to be justly liable to the imputation 
of egotism. I am neither a young man nor a young author. I am now 
in the full maturity of my age, and vigour of my mind. Persons 
of various descriptions have repeatedly solicited me to turn my 
mind to dramatical compositions. It was, indeed, the first amuse- 
ment of my thoughts in my school-boy cell. 

“But I did not easily yield to their representations. Among 
various considerations that deterred me, none of the least was the 
fewness of our London theatres, and what I esteem to be the con- 
sequence, the paucity of good actors, a circumstance that places 
every dramatic writer, particularly every writer of tragedy, at the 
foot, and dependent upon the fallible judgment of a few persons, 
probably of a single individual. When I wrote works of a different 
value from this, I encountered criticism, censure, political and 
party hostility in their bitterest style. But it was in the power of 
none of these to stifle me in the bud. In the two novels I have pub- 
lished, it was my fortune at different times, and from different 
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persons, to hear the most unqualified censure, long before it was 
possible for me to hear the voice of the public. But my temper was 
not altered, nor my courage subdued. I went on, and you are 
acquainted with the result. 

“. .. You, sir, stand upon the present occasion in the situation 
of a licenser of the press, and will you not allow me to say that, in 
a man exercising so awful a responsibility, it is necessary to the 
most perfect integrity, to add great candour, great forbearance, 
and a consummate spirit of toleration ? 

“Tragic writers are not the growth of every summer. It depends 
upon you, sir, more than upon any man in this country, to decide 
whether, if talents for that species of writing arise among us, they 
shall be permitted to be exercised. If Racine had not been allowed 
to exhibit his Thebaide, he would probably never have produced 
his Iphigenia and his Phedra.”’ 

A simple and unphilosophic man, Kemble could think of nothing 
to say to this, and the play was produced on the appointed day, 
13 December, with many of Godwin’s friends present and himself, 
Lamb and Marshal together in a box, In the afternoon Lamb had 
hastily written out a copy of his prologue for Manning: “The play 
is the man’s you wot of; but for God’s sake (who would not like 
to have so pious a professor’s work damn’d) do not mention it—it 
is to come out in a feigned name, as one Tobin’s.”” Godwin was 
confident, Lamb not so much so, and Marshal, who was at last to 
see a vindication of his criticisms (but much against his wish), still 
less. As Lamb wrote on his programme, Antonio was “ Damn’d 
by Universal Consent” and never repeated, and the only benefit 
it brought Godwin’s fellow-beings, either in general or assembled 
in the theatre, was that it resulted many years later in some of 
Lamb’s most spirited paragraphs. 

“John, who was in familiar habits with the philosopher, had 
undertaken to play Antonio. Great expectations were formed. A 
philosopher’s first play was a new era. The night arrived. I was 
favoured with a seat in an advantageous box, between the author 
and his friend M. G. sate cheerful and confident. In his friend M.’s 
looks, who had perused the manuscript, I read some terror. Antonio, 
in the person of John Philip Kemble, at length appeared starched 
out in a ruff which no one could dispute, and in most irreproachable 
mustachios. John always dressed most provokingly correct on these 
occasions. The first act swept by, solemn and silent. It went off, as 
G. assured M., exactly as the opening act of a piece—the protasis— 
should do. The cue of the spectators was to be mute. The characters 
were but in their introduction. The passions and the incidents 
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would be developed hereafter. Applause hitherto would be im- 
pertinent. Silent attention was the effect all-desirable. Poor M. 
acquiesced—but in his honest friendly face I could discern a working 
which told how much more acceptable the plaudit of a single hand 
_ (however misplaced) would have been than all this reasoning. The 
second act (as in duty bound) rose a little in interest; but still John 
kept his forces under—in policy, as G. would have it—and the 
audience were most complacently attentive. The protasis, in fact, 
was scarcely unfolded. The interest would warm in the next act, 
against which a special incident was provided. M. wiped his cheek, 
flushed with a friendly perspiration—’tis M.’s way of showing his 
zeal—‘ from every pore of him a perfume falls’—. I honour it above 
Alexander’s. He had once or twice during this act joined his palms 
in a feeble endeavour to elicit a sound—they emitted a solitary 
noise without an echo—there was no deep to answer his deep. 
G. repeatedly begged him to be quiet. The third act at length brought 
on the scene which was to warm the piece progressively to the 
final flaming fourth of the catastrophe. A philosophic calm settled 
upon the clear brow of G. as it approached. The lips of M. quivered. 
A challenge was held forth upon the stage, and there was promise 
of a fight. The pit roused themselves on this extraordinary occasion, 
and, as their manner is, seemed disposed to make a ring,—when 
suddenly Antonio, who was the challenged, turning the tables 
upon the hot challenger, Don Guzman (who by the way should 
have had his sister), balks his humour, and the pit’s reasonable 
expectation at the same time, with some speeches out of the new 
philosophy against duelling. The audience were here fairly caught 
—their courage was up, and on the alert—a few blows, ding dong, 
as R eynolds the dramatist afterwards expressed it to me, might 
have done the business—when their most exquisite moral sense 
was suddenly called in to assist in the mortifying negation of their 
own pleasure. They could not applaud for disappointment; they 
would not condemn for morality’s sake. The interest stood stone 
still; and John’s manner was not at all calculated to unpetrify it. 
It was Christmas time, and the atmosphere furnished some pretext 
for asthmatic affections. One began to cough—his neighbour sym- 
pathised with him—till a cough became epidemical. But when, 
from being half-artificial in the pit, the cough got frightfully natur- 
alised among the fictitious persons of the drama; and Antonio 
himself (albeit it was not set down in the stage directions) seemed 
more intent upon relieving his own lungs than the distresses of the 
author and his friends,—then G. ‘first knew fear’; and mildly 
turning to M., intimated that he had not been aware that Mr. K. 
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laboured under a cold; and that the performance might possibly 
have been postponed with advantage for some nights further— 
still keeping the same serene countenance, while M. sweat like a 
bull. It would be invidious to pursue the fates of this ill-starred 
evening. In vain did the plot thicken in the scenes which followed, 
in vain the dialogue wax more passionate and stirring, and the 
progress of the sentiment point more and more clearly to the 
arduous development which impended. In vain the action was 
accelerated, while the acting stood still. From the beginning John 
had taken his stand; had wound himself up to an even tenor of 
stately declamation, from which no exigence of dialogue or person 
could make him swerve for an instant. To dream of his rising with 
the scene (the common trick of tragedians) was preposterous; 
for from the onset he had planted himself, as upon a terrace, on an 
eminence vastly above the audience, and he kept that sublime level 
to the end. He looked from his throne of elevated sentiment upon 
the under-world of spectators with a most sovrain and becoming 
contempt. There was excellent pathos delivered out to them: an 
they would receive it, so; an they would not receive it, so. There 
was no offence against decorum in all this; nothing to condemn, to 
damn. Not an irreverent symptom of a sound was to be heard. The 
procession of verbiage stalked on through four and five acts, no one 
venturing to predict what would come of it, when towards the 
winding up of the latter, Antonio, with an irrelevancy that seemed 
to stagger Helena herself—for she had been coolly arguing the 
point of honour with him—suddenly whips out a poignard, and 
stabs his sister to the heart. The effect was, as if a murder had been 
committed in cold blood. The whole house rose up in clamorous 
indignation demanding justice. The feeling rose far above hisses. 
I believe at that instant, if they could have got him, they would 
have torn the unfortunate author to pieces. Not that the act itself 
was so exorbitant, or of a complexion different from what they 
themselves would have applauded upon another occasion in a 
Brutus or an Appius—but for want of attending to Antonio’s words, 
which palpably led to the expectation of no less dire an event, instead 
of being seduced by his manner, which seemed to promise a sleep 
of less alarming nature than it was his cue to inflict upon Helena, 
they found themselves betrayed into an accompliceship of murder, 
a perfect misprision of parricide, while they dreamed of nothing 
less. M., I believe, was the only person who suffered acutely from 
the failure; for G. thenceforward, with a serenity unattainable 
but by the true philosophy, abandoning a precarious popularity, 
retired to his fasthold of speculation,—the drama in which the world 
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was to be his tiring room, and remote posterity his applauding 
spectators at once, and actors.” 

There is no record of the philosopher’s joining philosophically 
(as Lamb did on a similar occasion) in the hisses or coughs, nor does 
it appear that like Voltaire he wept. It was a dire disaster in which 
there was no redeeming feature, unless perhaps the faithful anxiety 
and anguish of Marshal. Lamb himself did not come off unhurt, 
the Morning Post describing the prologue and epilogue as “‘pro- 
ductions well suited to the piece, too bad to pass without censure 
except when they pass without observation.’’ There were many 
condolences. “I do assure you I thought nothing of any Trouble 
I took on your account,” Kemble wrote. “Before your account 
reached me,” Holcroft wrote from Germany, “I read the malignant 
and despicable triumph of The Times. 

“It was not ‘Alonzo’ but William Godwin who was brought 
to the bar, and not to be tried, but to be condemned. It was in vain 
to croak, having seriously warned you as I did; you were of a 
different opinion; and to have been more urgent would only have 
produced disagreeable feelings, not conviction, but with me it was 
a moral certainty that if your name were only whispered, the con- 
demnation of your tragedy was ensured. J. P. Kemble well knew 
this; and hence his refusals and forebodings. Yet it pleased me to 
see that malignity itself was obliged to own the play had beauties. 
It then asks, if it were any wonder? Good God! how disgusting is 
the naive and open impudence of such a question, when joined to 
the ribald abuse by which it was preceded. I cannot relieve you; 
that is—do not think the phrase too strong—that is my misery; 
yet I wish you would tell me what is the state of your money affairs? 
I am in great anxiety. I form a thousand pictures of hovering 
distress of the dear children, the house you have to support, and 
the thoughts that are perhaps silently corroding your heart.” 

On the 16th Lamb gave his friend Manning a humorous account 
of Godwin’s disappointment. “We are damned! Not the facetious 
epilogue itself could save us. For, as the editor of the Morning Post, 
quick-sighted gentleman! hath this morning truly observed (I beg 
pardon if I falsify his words, their profound sense I am sure I retain), 
both prologue and epilogue were worthy of accompanying such a 
piece; and indeed (mark the profundity, Mr. Manning) were received 
with proper indignation by such of the audience only as thought 
either worth attending to. Professor, thy glories wax dim! Again, 
the incomparable author of the Tvue Briton declareth in his paper 
(bearing same date) that the epilogue was an indifferent attempt 
at humour and character, and failed in both. . . . O Professor, how 
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different thy feelings now. . . . How different thy proud feelings 
but one little week ago,—thy anticipation of thy nine nights,— 
those visionary claps, which have soothed thy soul by day, and 
thy dreams by night! Calling in accidentally on the Professor while 
he was out, I was ushered into the study; and my nose quickly 
(most sagacious always) pointed me to four tokens lying loose upon 
thy table, Professor, which indicated thy violent and satanical 
pride of heart. Imprimis, there caught mine eye a list of six persons, 
thy friends, whom thou didst meditate inviting to a sumptuous 
dinner on the Thursday, anticipating the profits of thy Saturday’s 
play to answer charges; I was in the honoured file! Next, a stronger 
evidence of thy violent and almost satanical pride, lay a list of the 
morning papers (from the Morning Chronicle downwards to the 
Porcupine), with the places of their respective offices, where thou 
wast meditating to insert, and didst insert, an elaborate sketch 
of the story of thy play—stones in thy enemy’s hand to bruise thee 
with; and severely wast thou bruised, O Professor! nor do I know 
what oil to pour into thy wounds. Next, which convinced me to a 
dead conviction of thy pride, violent and almost satanical pride 
—lay a list of books, which thy untragedy-favoured pocket could 
never answer; Dodsley’s Old Plays, Malone’s Shakespeare (still 
harping upon thy play, thy philosophy abandoned meanwhile to 
Christian and superstitious minds); nay, I believe (if I can believe 
my memory), that the ambitious Encyclopedia itself was part of 
thy meditated acquisitions; but many a playbook was there. All 
these visions are damned; and thou, Professor, must read Shake- 
spere in future out of a common edition; and, hark ye, pray read 
him to a little better purpose! Last and strongest against thee (in 
colours manifest as the hand upon Belshazzar’s wall), lay a volume 
of poems by C. Lloyd and C. Lamb. Thy heart misgave thee, that 
thy assistant might possibly not have talent enough to furnish 
thee an epilogue. 

“Manning, all these things came over my mind; all the gratu- 
lations that would have thickened upon him, and even some have 
glanced aside upon his humble friend; the vanity, and the fame, and 
the profits (the Professor is 500/. ideal money out of pocket by this 
failure, besides 200/. he would have got for the copyright, and the 
Professor is never much beforehand with the world; what he gets 
is all by the sweat of his brow and dint of brain, for the Professor, 
though a sure man, is also a slow) ; and now to muse upon thy altered 
physiognomy, thy pale and squalid appearance (a kind of blue sick- 
ness about the eyelids), and thy crest fallen, and thy proud demand 
of 200/. from thy bookseller changed to an uncertainty of his taking 
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it at all, or giving the full 50/. The Professor has won my heart 
by this is mournful catastrophe. You remember Marshall, who 
dined with him at my house; I met him in the lobby immediately 
after the damnation of the Professor’s play, and he looked to me 
like an angel; his face was lengthened, and all over perspiration; 
I never saw such a care-fraught visage; I could have hugged him, 
I loved him so intensely. ‘From every pore of him a perfume fell.’ 
I have seen that man in many situations, and from my soul, I think 
that a more god-like honest soul exists not in this world. The Pro- 
fessor’s poor nerves trembling with the recent shock, he hurried 
him away to my house to supper, and there we comforted him as 
well as we could. He came to consult me about a change of catas- 
trophe; but alas! the piece was condemned long before that crisis. 
I at first humoured him with a specious proposition, but have since 
joined his true friends in advising him to give it up. He did it with 
a pang, and is to print it as jus.” 

But to Godwin the failure of Antonio involved much more than 
a loss to his library. He had been considerably in debt before and 
had borrowed a hundred pounds upon its prospects; and as Hol- 
croft realised better than Lamb, his lack of success closely concerned 
the house he had to support, and his children. 


His sorrow was increased by the death, soon after the production 
of Antonio, of Mrs. Robinson. One of her last communications to 
him was a pathetic and illuminating letter, written while she was 
suffering intensely and had been arrested for debt. The annuity 
due her from the Prince of Wales was four times the amount of her 
debt; but “I have written to the Prince, and his answer is that 
there is no money at Carlton House—that he is very sorry for my 
situation, but that his own is equally distressing!! . . . So circum- 
stanced I will neither borrow, beg, nor steal. I owe very little in 
the world, and still less to the world,—and it is unimportant to me 
where I pass my days, if I possess the esteem and friendship of its 
best ornaments, among which I consider you.’’ Mrs. Robinson died 
on 26 December, and was buried at Old Windsor. “The funeral,” 
says a memoir, “was attended only by two literary friends, greatly 
valued by the deceased, whose friendship and benevolence had 
cheered her while living, and followed her to the grave.” One of 
these was doubtless Peter Pindar, the other was the philosopher. 


XVII 


THE DRAMA CONTINUED—FINANCIAL STRINGENCIES BEGUN— 
A MAN OF CONSCIOUS INTEGRITY 


Such are the miserable expedients and so great the studied artifice, which man, 
who never deserves the name of manhood but in proportion as he is erect and 
independent, may find it necessary to employ, for the purpose of eluding the in- 
exorable animosity and unfeeling tyranny of his fellow-man!—Caleb Williams. 


THE kindly but ill-advised consolations of Holcroft and Coleridge 
easily convinced the philosopher that his play had been condemned 
from sheer malignity. He was dissuaded with great difficulty from 
attempting a second performance; and he then decided to appeal 
to a more extensive public by publishing it. The manuscript was 
left with Lamb for revision. ‘Do not be frightened at the bulk of 
my remarks,’’ he wrote on the day after the performance, “‘for they 
are almost all upon single lines, which, put together, do not amount 
to a hundred, and many of them purely verbal. . .. Remember, you 
constituted me Executioner, and a hangman has been seldom seen 
to be ashamed of his profession before Master Sheriff. We'll talk 
of the Beauties (of which I am more than ever sure) when we meet. 


... I will barely add . . . that in my opinion neither prologue nor 
epilogue should accompany the play. It would only serve to remind 
your readers of its fate. . . . I have done, and I have but a few 


square inches of paper to fill up. I am emboldened by a little jorum 
of punch (vastly good) to say that next to one man, I am the most 
hurt at our ill success. The breast of Hecuba, where she did suckle 
Hector, looked not to be more lovely than Marshal’s forehead when 
it spit forth sweat, at Critic-swords contending. I remember two 
honest lines by Marvel (whose poems by the way I am just going 
to possess), 


Where every Mower’s wholesome heat 
Smells like an Alexander’s sweat.” 


Godwin’s faith in Antonio was very great. It was the most 
finished of all his works, he wrote later to Wedgwood. He was 
fully convinced that if the Beauties could be brought fairly before 
the public, the critics (who had heard it, as Lamb described, badly 
acted) would be forced to admit their error. He was so sure of its 
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merit that in publishing it he decided (after some doubts’) to 
abandon the anonymity in which it had so carefully been con- 
cealed. A work of great genius bearing the name William Godwin 
would have had little chance of success in the year 1800; Antonio 
had none at all. It seems possible that Lamb had foreseen its re- 
ception, and that his advice not to print the prologue and epilogue 
was not disinterested. The astonishing demerits of the tragedy, 
when they appeared in black and white, became glaringly evident 
to all except the philosopher; he sent copies not only to his friends 
but to at least one enemy whom he was most anxious to placate. 
“T most sincerely wish you joy,” replied Mrs. Inchbald, “‘of having 
produced a work which will protect you from being classed with 
the successful dramatists of the present day, but which will hand 
you down to posterity among the honoured few, who, during the 
past century, have totally failed in writing for the stage.”’ Its pub- 
lic reception was equally unfavourable. The publication of the 
play could only be attributed “to the vanity or the poverty of its 
author,” observed the Anti-Jacobin Review. It was unfortunately 
only too true. 

The Anti-Jacobin was mistaken, however, in fearing “from 
this ill success” that his “desultory mind”’ would again be “ exerting 
its energies in mischief”; it was at any rate mischief only to Godwin 
himself, for he instantly set about a second tragedy. For this Coler- 
idge was to blame. “If your interest in the theatre is not ruined 
by the fate of this your first piece,’’ he wrote on 17 December, “‘take 
heart, set instantly about a new one, and if you want a glowing 
subject, take the death of Myrza as related in the Holstein am- 
bassador’s travels into Persia. . . . There is crowd, character, passion, 
incident and pageantry in it; and the history is so little known that 
you may take what liberties you like without danger.” 

Before the month was out Godwin was at work. ‘‘As for the one 
Professor,” Lamb wrote to Manning on 27 December (George Dyer 
being the other Professor), “he has actually begun to dive into 
Tavernier and Chardin’s Persian Travels for a story, to form a new 
drama for the sweet tooth of this fastidious age. Hath not Bethle- 
hem College a fair action for non-residence against such Professors? 
Are poets so few in this age, that He must write poetry? Is morals 
a subject so exhausted, that he must quit that line? Is the meta- 
physic well (without a bottom) drained dry? If I can guess at the 
wicked pride of the Professor’s heart, I should take a shrewd wager 


It was kept very anonymous in his early letters to Lamb. “‘. .. (careful Professor! 
to conceal his name even from his correspondent),’’ Lamb wrote to Manning in 
December, Godwin did not sign his letters, 
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that he disdains ever again to dip his pen in Prose. Adieu, ye splendid 
theories! Farewell, dreams of political justice! Lawsuits, where I 
was counsel for Archbishop Fénelon versus my own mother, in the 
famous fire cause!” 

It was to be an Historical Tragedy, called Abbas, King of Persia. 
Its source was a fertile one; nearly a hundred years earlier, Tavernier 
and Chardin had suggested to Montesquieu the setting of his 
Lettres Persanes. 


The correspondence and association with Coleridge continued 
as frequent and as cordial as before, and Lamb was a constant visitor 
at the Polygon, where at times he was entertained with much 
success. “Last Sunday was a fortnight,’”’ says a letter to Manning 
(February 1801), ““as I was coming to town from the Professor’s 
inspired with new rum, I tumbled down and broke my nose.” 

“T have not yet received either Antonio,’ Coleridge wrote, “or 
your pamphlet, in answer to Dr. Parr and the Scotch gentleman 
(who is to be a professor of morals to the young nabobs at Calcutta, 
with an establishment of £3000 a year!). Stuart was so kind as to 
send me Fenwick’s review of it in the paper called the Albion, and 
Mr. Longman has informed me that, by your orders, the pamphlet 
itself has been left for me at his house. The extracts which I saw 
pleased me much, with the exception of the introduction, which 
is incorrectly and clumsily worded. But, indeed, I have often 
observed that, whatever you write, the first page is always the 
worst in the book. I wish that instead of six days you had employed 
six months, and instead of a half-crown pamphlet, had given us a 
good half-guinea octavo. But you may yet do this. 

“Tt strikes me, that both in this work and in the second edition 
of Political Justice your retractions have been more injudicious 
than the assertions or dogmas retracted. But this is no fit subject 
for a mere letter. If I had time, which I have not, I would write 
two or three sheets for your sole inspection, entitled History of 
the Errors and Blunders of the Literary Life of William Godwin. 
To the world it would appear a paradox to say that you are all 
too persuadable, but you yourself know it to be the truth.” 

In spite of the friendship of two such men, and the great affection 
of Holcroft, which should have kept the philosopher on the alert 
to maintain their good opinion of him, the combination of un- 
favourable and depressing circumstances in these years began to 
cause the constant and increasing predominance of his less admirable 
qualities. He was obliged to support a considerable household by 
his writings, and had counted greatly on the success of his play. 
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The attitude of the public, in 1801 very plainly manifested, could 
only have a regrettable effect, in spite of its obvious injustice, on a 
person so sensitive to adverse criticism and so dependent on lavish 
commendation. His situation was precarious; he had come to a 
crisis more important than that of 1791, when he had abandoned 
his position on the New Annual Register, never again to do work 
that was distasteful to him. His reputation and prosperity had 
vanished, and he was over forty years old. He could not disguise 
from himself that he had lost much of the vigour that had made 
him famous. Furthermore, it was not difficult to see that any work 
he might write would be abusively received by conservative re- 
viewers, and that the liberal reviewers had very little influence. 
To a man of less courage, pertinacity and self-esteem the future 
might well have appeared hopeless. In Godwin the emotion aroused 
by a contemplation of his situation was by no means that of 
despair; he took stock of himself and proceeded calmly, if irregu- 
larly, onwards. 

It was at the time of Abbas, King of Persia, and his reply to 
Parr and “the Scotch gentleman” that he wrote the fragment of 
autobiography, remarkable for its account of his strange childhood 
and its roundabout manner of stating his merits and accomplish- 
ments. He intended at first, he says, ‘to make it as full and explicit 
on every point as Rousseau’s Confessions.”’ His sketch of his own 
character, drawn up at the same time, apparently with the idea 
that it might some day be given to the public, was not less explicit. 
“Why does a man feel any degree of eagerness to expose his character 
to the world?” he asked. “For the most part it is a disclosure to 
enemies, who will study it for purposes of degradation, and to find, 
if the writer acquired any degree of applause, that it was impossible 
he should have owed it to his merit. Such a disclosure is, however, 
of high value; it adds to the science of the human mind, and by the 
operation of comparison, enables each reader to make an estimate 
of himself.” His analysis took the form of a series of notes, or list, 
of his faults and merits. 


“, .. Tam extremely modest. What is modesty? First, I am 
tormented about the opinion others may entertain of me; fearful 
of intruding myself, and of co-operating to my own humiliation. 
For this reason I have been, in a certain sense, unfortunate through 
life, making few acquaintances, losing them im limine, and by my 
fear producing the thing I fear. I am bold and adventurous in 
opinions, not in life; it is impossible that a man with my diffidence 
and embarrassment should be. This, and perhaps only this, renders 
me often cold, uninviting, and unconciliating in society. Past doubt, 
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if I were less solicitous for the kindness of others, I should have 
oftener obtained it. 


_ “I am anxious to avoid giving pain, yet, when I have unde- 
signedly given it, I am sometimes drawn on, from the painful 
sensation that the having done what we did not intend occasions, 
to give more. 


“My nervous character—to give it a name,—if not accurate, 
well understood—often deprives me of self-possession, when I 
would repel injury or correct what I disapprove. Experience of this 
renders me, in the first case, a frightened fool, and in the last, a 
passionate ass: in both, my heart palpitates and my fibres tremble; 
the spring of mental action is suspended; I cannot deliberate or 
take new ground; and all my sensations are pain and aversion— 
aversion to the party, impatience with myself. This refers merely 
to active scenes, not to colloquial disquisitions; in the latter my 
temper is one of the soundest and most commendable I ever knew. 


“Perhaps one of the sources of my love of admiration and fame 
has been my timidity and embarrassment. I am unfit to be alone 
in a crowd, in a circle of strangers, in an inn, almost in a shop. I 
hate universally to speak to the man that is not previously desirous 
to hear me. I carry feelers before me, and am often hindered from 
giving an opinion, by the man who spoke before me giving one 
wholly adverse to mine. .. . 


“JT am feeble of tact, and occasionally liable to the grossest 
mistakes respecting theory, taste, and character; the latter experi- 
ence corrects the former consideration; but this defect has made 
me too liable to have my judgment modified by the judgment of 
others; not instantaneously perhaps, but by successive impulses. 
I am extremely irresolute in matters apparently trivial, which 
occasionally leads to inactivity, or subjects me to the being guided 
by others. 


“T have a singular want of foresight on some occasions as to the 
effect what I shall say will have on the person to whom it is addressed. 
I therefore often appear rude, though no man can be freer from 
rudeness of intention, and often get a character for harshness that 
my heart disowns. 


“T can scarcely ever begin a conversation where I have no pre- 
conceived subject to talk of; in these cases I have recourse to topics 
the most trite and barren, and my memory often refuses to furnish 
even these. I have met a man in the street who was liable to the 
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same infirmity; we have stood looking at each other for the space 
of a minute, each listening for what the other would say, and have 
parted without either.uttering a word. 


“There is an evenness of temper in me that greatly contributes 
to my cheerfulness and happiness; whatever source of pleasure I 
encounter, I bring a great part of the entertainment along with me; 
I spread upon them the hue of my own mind, and am satisfied. Yet 
I am subject to long fits of dissatisfaction and discouragement; this 
also seems to be constitutional. At all times agreeable company 
has an omnipotent effect upon me, and raises me from the worst 
tone of mind to the best.” 


Fortified by the searching of his faults and virtues, the philo- 
sopher set out to build a second reputation over what remained of 
his first. He settled gradually into a life of industrious, reasonably 
remunerative, monotonous and deadening hack-work, enlivened 
only by intercourse with a few friends, and by unexpected and 
peculiar financial entanglements of some magnitude and interest. 
He supported his family, which was soon much increased, by writing 
and borrowing; but chiefly by borrowing. He had received money, 
before 1801, from Wedgwood and others, but had paid back so much 
of it that borrowing could not be said to be a calculated means of 
support. From that time to the final collapse of his fortunes in 
1824, he practised incessant, importunate and often abject borrow- 
ing, on a scale seldom attained by indigent authors. 

He was not at any time a princely borrower, and his debts at 
their greatest were little in comparison with the famous debts of 
the time, or even with the debts of such men as Fox, Sheridan or 
Burke. Perhaps it is some excuse for him that the unusual nature 
of his attack on Positive Institution had severely handicapped 
him in supporting his family by literary productions. Later a bene- 
ficiary of private subscriptions, he had received at this time no 
public grant or subsidy of any sort. Few prominent supporters or 
opponents of the Ministry could say as much. Southey was pensioned 
nearly all his life, Coleridge much of his, Wordsworth and Mackin- 
tosh received positions; even Malthus and Mathias were eventually 
remembered; even Mrs. Hannah More (who did not need it) had 
received (at the instance of her friends) from a gentleman who had 
engaged to marry her but thought better of it, a thousand pounds 
and an annual allowance. On the liberal side there were popular 
subscriptions. Large sums, in some cases large annuities, were 
raised for Fox, Priestley, Wilkes, Wakefield, Parr and Horne Tooke, 
by those to whom they appeared political martyrs. But the philo- 
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sopher, neither Government nor anti-Government, was never allied 
to a remunerative cause. 

It was even more unfortunate for him, in an historical sense, that 
he lacked the great genius or the social graces that are often the 
cause of a sentimental condoning of too extensive borrowing. 
Coleridge, as someone has said, was supported by relays of friends; 
Burke is said to have owed Rockingham alone thirty thousand 
pounds; Leigh Hunt dipped deep into his admirers’ pockets; a loan 
to Godwin’s and Lamb’s friend Fenwick was known to be a virtual 
gift: but Coleridge was a genius, Burke a great orator, and the 
others genial. 

Godwin had known poverty before, but there was a difference 
between the poverty that caused him to go without a meal and 
that caused his family to go without one. He had always before him 
the thought of failure and what it involved. It was not uncommon 
then among men dependent on their literary or artistic productions. 
Fenwick’s family were forced to leave him and shift for themselves, 
and like Fell he was no stranger to the debtors’ prisons. Fell’s family 
became dependent on public charity, Lamb’s friend George Burnett 
came to a miserable end in a workhouse, B. R. Haydon, the friend 
of Keats and Wordsworth, killed himself. But Godwin struggled 
grimly on over apparently insurmountable obstacles, educating 
his children and producing now and then a work of at least tem- 
porary value. He borrowed constantly, with unequal energy and 
persistence, refusing to be fubbed off and with great determination 
fubbing off on his own account, keeping out of prison only through 
many sacrifices, often uncontemplated, on the part of his friends 
and students; until before many years had passed he had involved 
practically all of them who had money, and many who had not, 
in the precarious and unparalleled state of his finances. 

He was not only much indebted in 1801 but already obliged 
to put off his creditors. Thomas Wedgwood, who had borne and 
borne, was becoming impatient, and bitter letters were sent. They 
were bitter on his part only, for the philosopher had already culti- 
vated a power of easy forgiveness for what he preferred to call 
hasty expressions, in which he remains unequalled. He began to 
find that Perfect Sincerity could tell heavily against him. “I wish 
you would make it convenient to return me the thirty pounds 1 
lent you,’ wrote his friend Joseph Ritson, an individualistic 
speller and outspoken man. “My circumstances are by no means 
what they were at the time i advanced it:—nor did i, in fact 
imagine you would have retained it for so long. The readyness 
with which i assisted you may serve as a proof that i would not 
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have had recourse to the present application without a real 
necessity.” A 

Godwin professed his inability to pay, sent a copy of Antomo, 
and offered security. — 

“Though you have not ability to repay the money i lent,’ Ritson 
replied, “‘you might have integrity enough to return the books you 
borrowed. I do not wish to bring against you a railing accusation, 
but am compelled, nevertheless, to feel that you have not acted the 
part of an honest man, and, consequently, to decline all further 
communication. I never received a copy of your unfortunate tragedy, 
nor from the fate it experienced, and the character i have red and 
heard of it, can i profess myself very anxious for its perusal.”’ 

To decline communication with the philosopher was a difficult 
task. He was not offended, and replied instantly. Two days later 
Ritson wrote again. ‘‘A very slight degree of candour and confidence 
could not have misbecome you,” he said, “and would have pre- 
vented these disagreeable consequences. The business, however, 
has proceeded so far, and i have already spoken of it with such 
acrimony, aS a person of conscious integrity cannot be safely ex- 
pected either to forget or forgive. I could only judge of your senti- 
ments by your actions, and your never having taken the least notice 
of my little loan in the course of two years, until you had occasion 
to apply for further assistance, was in itself, in my mind, a very 
suspicious circumstance. . . . I am much obliged by the handsome 
and friendly manner in which you profess yourself to have re- 
garded me; though i confess i had no idea of standing so fair in 
your good graces.” 

“T can easily and entirely forgive the acrimony (if that is what 
you allude to) of your note of the date of Saturday,” Godwin replied. 
“We have all of us too many frailties not to make it the duty of 
every man to forgive the precipitation of his neighbour; and the 
unfortunate state of your health and spirits which often painfully 
recurs to my mind, gives this duty a double portion of obligation 
in the present case. I think a person of conscious integrity may be 
expected more easily to forget a reflection cast on his character 
than one of a different description.” 

He repaid twenty pounds of the loan and possibly all of it 
during the year, and friendship of a sort was restored. Ritson 
gave him a good deal of advice, a little later, in connection with 
his study of Chaucer. When Ritson died in 1803 Godwin wrote 
a eulogistic article for the Monthly Magazine. Ritson was “liberal 
in the disposition of his income,” he said, “and ever ready 
to relieve merit in distress”; and his controversial writings con- 
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tained more “rudeness, bitterness and insult” than those of any 
other controversialist. 

It was not the lack of money but the increasing and distressing 
scarcity of admiration that caused him continually to demand 
explanations from his remaining friends, for what he considered 
slights, coolnesses or inattentions. ‘Curran dines with me with a 
little party on Friday next at five,’”’ says a letter to Coleridge early 
in 1802. ‘Will you do me the pleasure to fill a chair, and add your 
contribution of mind and sentiment to our symposium? I own I 
am not satisfied with the comparison of your conduct towards me 
before and since Midsummer last. I would not mention this, but 
that I understand it has been hinted to you, and I like to speak 
for myself. Perhaps it is better such points should never be dis- 
cussed. Circumstances and the operation of time will determine the 
question for us.” 

But he could never resist discussing such points. A letter to 
Horne Tooke, of a later date, is not preserved, but Tooke’s emphatic 
reply indicates its nature. 

“TI this moment received your letter, and return an immediate 
answer, that you may not have an uneasy feeling one moment by 
my fault. What happened on Sunday to you may happen, and does 
happen to every one of my friends and acquaintances every day of 
my life... . Whilst we were importantly engaged, you arrived and 
sent up your name: to avoid interruption, I answered that I would 
come down speedily. I intended to finish my conversation, to dress 
myself, and then to ask you upstairs, or myself go down. I had not 
finished my business with W. Scott when the others returned; and 
they had not been in my room many minutes when they mentioned 
your being in the garden. I immediately begged them to call to you 
out of the window, at the same time telling them (what was very 
true) that I had quite forgot that you were there. You have the 
whole history, and ought to be ashamed of such womanish jealousy. 
You will consult your own happiness by driving such stuff from your 
thoughts. I know you do sometimes ask explanations from other 
persons, supposing they fail in etiquette towards you: all compli- 
ments and explanations of the kind appear to me feeble and ridi- 
culous. Every man can soon find out who is glad to see him or not, 
without compelling his friends to account for accidents of this kind, 
which must happen to every mortal. ... 

“Hang you and your weakness, or rather Hang your weakness 
for making me write this stuff to you upon such a foolish business.” 


XVIII 


MARY JANE CLAIRMONT 


The season of courtship is, at least to the man who has outlived the first heyday 
of his boiling blood, a season of probation; it is the business of either party to study 
the other, and in each interview distinctly to enquire, “‘Is this the person with whom 
I ought to embark in the voyage of life ?’”—Fleetwood. 


To his letter of 6 January 1802, in which he remonstrated with 
Coleridge for his change of attitude, Godwin added a calm but 
important postscript: ‘““You have heard, I understand, already, 
that I am once more a married man. I have been something more 
than a fortnight.’’ His fifth proposal had been accepted, and even 
stimulated. On 5 May 1801, there emerged from impenetrable 
obscurity the woman who was to take the place of Mary Wollstone- 
craft. As he sat in a little balcony opening from his window in the 
Polygon, he was accosted from a neighbouring window, “Is it 
possible that I behold the immortal Godwin?” In the diary for 
that day he underlined “Meet Mrs. Clairmont.’’ She was a widow 
of thirty-five years, with two children and no fortune, brisk, buxom, 
good-looking and clever; and had other qualities that did not 
immediately appear. They soon became acquainted, and the philo- 
sopher discovered that she genuinely admired him and was an 
excellent cook. He was delighted. The duties of household manage- 
ment weighed heavily upon him; he felt the need of feminine care 
for his children; Miss Louisa Jones, while not discouraging Arnot, 
was still encouraging to him; and his mind was soon made up. 
After a short courtship during the intervals of his literary work, he 
proposed marriage to Mrs. Clairmont and was accepted; Mrs. Clair- 
mont having no fine notions of the necessity of intellectual equality. 

The philosopher’s part in the courtship is recorded in a letter 
of 16 September 1801 from his friend Lamb, who followed the 
affair with sardonic interest, to Southey’s friend Rickman. ‘“‘I know 
of no more news from here, except that the Professor is Courting. 
The lady is a widow with green spectacles and one child, and the 
Professor is grown quite juvenile. He bows when he is spoke to, and 
smiles without occasion, and wriggles as fantastically as Malvolio, 
and has more affectation than a canary bird pluming his feathers, 
when he thinks some one is looking at him, He lays down his spec- 
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tacles, as if in scorn, and takes ’em up again in necessity, and winks 
that she mayn’t see he gets sleepy about Eleven o’clock. You never 
saw such a philosophic coxcomb, nor any one play the Romeo so 
unnaturally.” 

The wooing was further strange in that it was almost entirely 
unepistolary, Only one letter is preserved; it was written by Godwin 
from Woodstock, where he had gone with his publisher to view the 
residence of Chaucer. “My dear love, take care of yourself,” he 
wrote, after a description of the pillar. “Manage and economise 
your temper. It is at bottom most excellent: do not let it be soured 
and spoiled. It is capable of being recovered to its primeval good- 
ness, and even raised to something better. Do not, however, get 
rid of all your faults. I love some of them. I love what is human, 
what gives softness, and an agreeable air of frailty and pliability 
to the whole. Farewell a thousand times. I shall be at home on 
Monday evening: are not you sorry? Kiss Fanny and Mary. Help 
them to remember me, and to love me. Farewell.” 

They were quietly married at Shoreditch Church on 21 December 
1801, Marshal as usual acting as witness. Marshal perhaps did not 
realise the potentialities of the event. When the two families gathered 
as one at 29, the Polygon, where they were to remain for five years, 
Godwin’s establishment had become a strange one: his second wife 
and himself, her daughter Jane, her son Charles, Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s and Imlay’s daughter Fanny, and Godwin’s and Mary’s 
daughter Mary; and to them was added, in 1803, a son William. 
Over this heterogeneous household Mrs. Mary Jane Godwin began 
to rule with a strong if erratic will; Marshal left the house,’ and 
Miss Louisa Jones disappeared, as shadowy as ever. 

“Marriage,” Godwin wrote many years later, for the public, 
“is the grand holiday of our human nature; this is the white spot, 
the little gleam of pure sunshine, which compensates for a thousand 
other hardships and calamities.” Still, it might have been better 
for him if he had permitted Miss Jones to stay, on whatever terms 
she would. She seems to have been an entirely negative character ; 
Mrs. Godwin, it transpired, possessed very positive faults. The 
charge once made, that her reputation was not good, is doubtless 
untrue, but she was inordinately inquisitive and had a bad temper. 
She was jealous of Godwin’s children, and, being unused to Esti- 
mation by Intrinsic Merit, preferred her own children to his. She 
was jealous of his friends, and resorted to painfully dishonest 


1“ That Bitch Mrs. Godwin has detached Marshall from his house, Marshall, 
the man who went to sleep when the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ was reading ; the old, steady, 
unalterable friend of the Professor.” (Lamb to Manning, 24 September 1802.) 
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subterfuges to keep them away. Asa result they stayed away of their 
own accord. She disliked Lamb, she disliked Holcroft, she disliked 
Marshal, she disliked Curran, she disliked Coleridge. None of them 
entirely discontinued his visits, but they came less frequently. 
Mrs. Godwin was so ‘‘damn’d disagreeable,” says one of Lamb’s 
letters, ‘‘as to drive me and some more old cronies from the house”’; 
but it is probable that this was an exaggerated statement, for another 
letter mentions that ‘Godwin (with a pitifully artificial wife) con- 
tinues a steady friend, although the same facility does not remain 
of visiting him often.” 

There was no need of Godwin’s appeal to his wife to retain some 
of her faults; of the frailty and pliability that he loved in her, the 
former was the more characteristic. It nevertheless does not appear 
that she was quite as unpleasant or unestimable as Lamb pictured 
her—there was a touch of malice in Lamb that sometimes led him 
into extravagances. There was much to extenuate a great deal of 
her conduct. Her position was not altogether pleasant. She was 
accustomed to more of the luxuries of life than were ordinarily 
enjoyed by the members of Godwin’s household. More important, 
her husband’s first wife was a famous woman, whose portrait still 
hung, and continued to hang, in his study, and whose admirers 
continued to visit the philosopher. She never felt sure of her position, 
and could welcome no one who occupied a large part of Godwin’s 
time or interest. Yet she was sturdy, enterprising, resourceful and 
industrious. More frequently than not, Godwin got along well with 
her. She was not always unpleasant; one of the strangest of Godwin’s 
strange friends, Aaron Burr, found her a “sensible, amiable 
woman.’ Immutable Truth would perhaps pronounce her, like her 
husband, “a strange composition of contrary qualities.’’ She con- 
tinued to cook well and admire him, she seconded him ably in all 
his projects, and if the means employed in them were not always 
in strict conformity to the rules laid down in Political Justice, she 
was not to blame. 

There is no doubt that at times her deceitfulness, envy, vulgarity 
and bad temper were very trying. The steadiness with which Lamb 
and others overlooked many vexing incidents speaks eloquently 
for the firmness of their friendship. Lamb’s desire not to give offence 
to the philosopher because of her assumed, indeed, the nature of 
anxiety. His dislike, plainly stated in many private letters, found 
expression to the Godwins only in such involved and subtle malice 
as inspired the quite unnecessary directions in the following note: 
“Dear Mrs. G.,—Having observed with some concern that Mr. 
Godwin is a little fastidious in what he eats for supper, I herewith 
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beg to present his palate with a piece of dried salmon. I am assured 
it is the best that swims in Trent. If you do not know how to dress 
it, allow me to add that it should be cut in thin slices and boiled in 
paper previously prepared in butter. Wishing it exquisite, I remain, 
—much as before, yours sincerely . .. —Some add mashed potatoes.” 
One of Mrs. Godwin’s two virtues was that she could cook. 

But in connection with Godwin’s Chaucer there occurred an 
incident that called for direct statement, which Lamb made almost 
dishonestly gentle. He had promised the philosopher a review of 
the book, but found it difficult to write, and sent an apology con- 
taining a true statement of the causes of his failure. “. . . I can 
produce nothing but absolute flatness and nonsense. My health 
and spirit are so bad, and my nerves are so irritable, that I am sure, 
if I persist, I shall teaze myself into a fever. You do not know how 
sore. and weak a brain I have, or you would allow for many things 
in me which you set down for whims. I solemnly assure you that 
I never more wished to prove to you the value which I have for you 
than at this moment; but although in so seemingly trifling a service 
I cannot get through with it. I pray you to impute it to this one sole 
cause, ill health. I hope I am above subterfuge, and that you will 
do me this justice to think so. You will give me great satisfaction 
and oblivion in a line or two, before I come to see you, or I shall 
be ashamed to come.” 

Godwin’s initial attitude is not recorded, but before Lamb’s 
second letter, written two days later, Mrs. Godwin had passed from 
him to the philosopher carrying false reports; and Godwin protested. 
“You never made a more unlucky and perverse mistake,” Lamb 
replied, “than to suppose that the reason of my not writing that 
cursed thing was to be found in your book. I assure you most 
sincerely that I have been greatly delighted with Chaucer. I may be 
wrong, but I think there is one considerable error runs through it, 
which is a conjecturing spirit, a fondness for filling out the picture 
by supposing what Chaucer did and how he felt, where the materials 
are scanty. So far from meaning to withhold from you (out of mis- 
taken tenderness) this opinion of mine, I plainly told Mrs. Godwin 
that I did find a fault, which I reserved naming until I should see 
you and talk it over. This she may very well remember, and also 
that I declined naming this fault until she drew it from me by asking 
if there was not too much fancy in the work. I then confessed gener- 
ally what I felt, but refused to go into particulars until I had seen 
you. I am never very fond of saying things before third persons, 
because in the relation (such is human nature) something is sure 
to be dropped. If Mrs. Godwin has been the cause of your mis- 
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construction, I am very angry, tell her; yet it is not an anger unto 
death. I remember also telling Mrs. G. (which she may have dvoft) 
that I was by turns considerably more delighted than I expected. 
But I wished to reserve all this till I saw you. I even had conceived 
an expression to meet you with, which was thanking you for some 
of the most exquisite pieces of criticism I had ever read in my life. 
.. . All these things I was preparing to say, and bottling them up 
till I came, thinking to please my friend and host, the author; 
when lo! this deadly blight intervened. .. .” 

There were other misunderstandings, in which Holcroft, Curran 
and Coleridge were implicated. The first of them became the final 
démélé between the two old friends. The current of events during 
it is not clear, and there apparently were several causes: chiefly, 
however, Godwin’s wrath at Holcroft’s radical revision of a third 
play, Faulkener, that Godwin had sent him for criticism. There was 
a misunderstanding, and Holcroft returned it almost entirely 
rewritten. In the quarrel that ensued Mrs. Godwin seems to have 
played a prominent part. It ended with their separation, Holcroft 
charging Mrs. Godwin with being the principal cause of estrange- 
ment, and they did not meet again until Holcroft’s death. 

The quarrel over Curran had no serious results, and was more- 
over between Mrs. Godwin and the philosopher. Curran had twice 
failed to come to dinners to which guests had been invited to meet 
him. It was sufficiently embarrassing to both Godwin and his wife, 
but the philosopher could pardon his friend, while to Mrs. Godwin 
the event seemed a most vexing and calculated slight. Her conduct 
was resentful and petulant. ‘On each of the two first days, I pro- 
vided a dinner for him and was disappointed,’’ Godwin recapitulated 
the matter for her; “yesterday you provided a dinner, contrary 
to my order to the servant, since his promise, which I gave you in 
writing, showed that if I did not see him by twelve or one (coming 
from breakfast at Lord Hutchinson’s), I had no right to expect 
him at four. A woman of any humanity would have endeavoured 
to console me under these repeated disappointments. . . .” 

On the following morning there was a discussion, in the course 
of which Mrs. Godwin expressed the wish that they should separate; 
whether genuinely or not is not apparent. Godwin retired to his 
study and composed her a letter. ‘‘In our conversation this morning 
you expressed a wish to separate. All I have to say on the subject 
is, that I have no objection to oppose to it, and that if it is to take 
place I hope it will not be long in hand. It is not my wish; because 
I know that here you have every ingredient of happiness in your 
possession, and that in order to be happy, you have nothing to do 
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but suppress in part the excesses of that baby-sullenness for every 
trifle, and to be brought out every day (the attribute of the mother 
of Jane), which I saw you suppress with great ease, and in repeated 
instances, in the months of July and August last. The separation 
will be a source of great misery to me; but I can make up my 
resolution to encounter it. . . . I earnestly wish, however, though I 
cannot say I hope, that wherever you go, you may find reason to 
be satisfied with the choice you have made. 

“You part from the best of husbands,” he concluded: “the most 
anxious to console you, the best qualified to bear and be patient 
towards one of the worst of tempers. I have every qualification and 
every wish to make you happy... .” 

The separation did not occur. Mrs. Godwin remained, to play 
a leading part in the following year in the huge quarrel between 
Godwin and Coleridge. 

This occurred in February 1804, apparently at Lamb’s home, 
in the presence of a large company of guests before whom the philo- 
sopher was disastrously and (in Coleridge’s opinion) humiliatingly 
worsted. The causes were involved and picturesque, including 
Coleridge’s proposal of a series of newspaper reviews of his own 
prospective works, Godwin’s Perfect Sincerity, Mrs. Godwin’s 
jealousy and unthinking importunity, and Coleridge’s jorum of 
punch “of most deceitful strength” too generously brewed for him 
by Mary Lamb. It was a “‘direful quarrel,’ Coleridge wrote to the 
Wordsworths, “in which, to use his own phrase (unless Lamb 
suggested it to him), I ‘thundered and lightened with frenzied 
eloquence’ at him for near an hour and a half. It ended in a recon- 
ciliation next day: but the affair itself, and the ferocious spirit into 
which a plusquam sufficit of punch had betrayed me, has sunk deep 
into my heart. Few events in my life have grieved me more, though 
the fool’s conduct richly merited a flogging, but not with a scourge 
of scorpions.” 

The tone of his more detailed account of it to Southey indicates 
that in retrospect it was not so grieving. 

“The affair with Godwin began thus. We were talking of reviews, 
and bewailing their ill effects. I detailed my plan for a review, to 
occupy regularly the fourth side of an evening paper, etc., etc., 
adding that it had been a favourite scheme with me for two years 
past. Godwin very coolly observed that it was a plan which ‘no 
man, who had a spark of honest pride,’ could join with. ‘No man, 
not the slave of the grossest egotism, could write in,’ etc. Cool and 
civil! I asked whether he and others did not already do what I 
proposed in prefaces. ‘Aye! in prefaces; that is quite a different 
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thing.’ I then adverted to the extreme rudeness of the speech with 
regard to myself, and added that it was not only a very rough, 
but likewise a very mistaken opinion, for I was nearly, if not quite 
sure that it had received the approbation both of you and of Words- 
worth. ‘ Yes, sir! just so! of Mr. Southey—just what I said,’ and so 
on more Godwiniano in language so ridiculously and exclusively 
appropriate to himself, that it would have made you merry. It was 
even as if he was looking into a sort of moral looking-glass, without 
knowing what it was, and, seeing his own very, very Godwinship, 
had by a merry conceit christened it in your name, not without 
some annexation of me and Wordsworth. I replied by laughing in 
the first place at the capricious nature of his nicety, that what was 
gross in folio should become double-refined in octavo foolscap or 
pickpocket quartos, blind slavish egotism in small pica, manly 
discriminating self-respect in double primer, modest as maiden’s 
blushes between boards, or in calf-skin, and only not obscene in 
naked sheets. And then in a deep and somewhat sarcastic tone, tried 
to teach him to speak more reverentially of his betters, by stating 
what and who they were, by whom honoured, by whom depreciated. 
Well! this gust died away. I was going home to look over his Duncity ; 
he begged me to stay until his return in half an hour. I, meaning 
to take nothing more the whole evening, took a crust of bread, and 
Mary Lamb made me a glass of punch of most deceitful strength. 
Instead of half an hour, Godwin stayed an hour and a half. In came 
his wife, Mrs. Fenwick, and four young ladies, and just as Godwin 
returned, supper came in, and it was now useless to go (at supper I 
was rather a mirth-maker than merry). I was disgusted at heart 
with the grossness and vulgar insanocecity of this dim-headed prig 
of a philosophocide, when, after supper, his ill stars impelled him 
to renew the contest. I begged him not to goad me, for that I feared 
my feelings would not long remain in my power. He (to my wonder 
and indignation) persisted (I had not deciphered the cause), and then, 
as he well said, I did ‘thunder and lighten’ at him with a vengeance 
for more than an hour and a half. Every effort of self-defence only 
made him more ridiculous. If I had been Truth in person, I could 
not have spoken more accurately; but it was Truth in a war-chariot, 
drawn by the three Furies, and the reins had slipped out of the 
goddess’ hands! .. . Yet he did not absolutely give way till that 
stinging contrast which I drew between him as a man, as a writer, 
and a benefactor of society, and those of whom he had spoken so 
irreverently. In short, I suspect that I seldom, at any time and 
for so great a length of time, so continuously displayed so much 
power, and do hope and trust that never did I display one half the 
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scorn and ferocity. The next morning, the moment when I awoke, 
O mercy! I did feel like a very wretch. I got up and immediately 
wrote and sent off by a porter, a letter, I dare affirm an affecting 
and eloquent letter to him, and since then have been working for 
him, for I was heart-smitten with the recollection that I had said 
all, all in the presence of his wife. But if I had known all I now know, 
I will not say I should not have apologised, but most certainly I 
should not have made such an apology, for he confessed to Lamb 
that he should not have persisted in irritating me, but that Mrs. 
Godwin had twitted him for his prostration before me, as if he was 
afraid to say his life was his own in my presence. He admitted, too, 
that although he never to the very last suspected that I was tipsy, 
yet he saw clearly that something unusual ailed me, and that I 
had not been my natural self the whole evening. What a poor creature! 
To attack a man who had been so kind to him at the instigation of 
such a woman! And what a woman to instigate him to quarrel with 
me, who with as much power as any, and more than most of his 
acquaintances, had been perhaps the only one who had never 
made a butt of him—who had uniformly spoken respectfully to 
him. But it is past! And I trust will teach me wisdom in future.” 

Mrs. Godwin’s zeal for her husband’s reputation had rushed 
him into an ill-advised engagement, in which the fact that he was 
right and Coleridge wrong could not give him the upper hand at 
thundering and lightening. Southey enjoyed the description, some 
of which was perhaps written for his benefit. He was also a little 
disgusted, having no idea of the intimacy of the two (which Coleridge 
had concealed from him), and welcomed Coleridge’s statement that 
in future he would be careful to admit only choice acquaintances 
to his friendship. ‘‘I am not sorry that you gave Godwin a dressing, 
and should not be sorry if he were occasionally to remember it 
with the comfortable reflection, ‘in vino veritas’; for, in plain truth, 
already it does vex me to see you so lavish of the outward and visible 
signs of friendship, and to know that a set of fellows whom you 
do not care for and ought not to care for, boasts everywhere of 
your intimacy.... 

“That ugly-nosed Godwin. . . . I daresay he deserved all you 
gave him; in fact, I have never forgiven him his abuse of William 
Taylor,’ and do now regret, with some compunction, that in my 


1 William Taylor of Norwich. Godwin’s abuse cannot be discovered, but he had 
some grievance against Taylor. Taylor deplored Southey’s attitude. “It is the one 
thing I told Mackintosh I could not forgive in him,” he wrote to Southey, Sato 
forget that Godwin has rendered critical services to the enthusiasts of the good 
cause by his strictures on Eyre’s charge. Godwin is sincere, independent and dis- 
interested, more than most men. What signifies it what he thinks of me?” 
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reviewal of his Chaucer, I struck out certain passages of well- 
deserved severity. 

“|. . If he had not married again, I would still have had some 
bowels of compassion for him; but to take another wife with the 
picture of Mary Wollstonecraft in his house! Agh!.. .” 

Coleridge replied that he would be more firm about so wasting 
his time. There was an implication in Southey’s letter that Coleridge 
was apt to be unintentionally two-faced in his expressions of friend- 
ship. It is nearer the truth to say that he was intentionally so. He 
remained Godwin’s friend, and later apologised to him for the 
harshness of the very review that Southey regretted having softened. 

The philosopher and Coleridge were held together in some degree 
by their common dislike of Mackintosh. In this Coleridge was con- 
sistent and wholehearted. “I have just called on Sir James Mackin- 
tosh,” he wrote in January 1804 to Thomas Poole, ‘who offered 
me his endeavours to procure me a place under him in India, of 
which endeavours he would not for a moment doubt the success; 
and assured me on his Honour, on his Soul! ! (N.B. his Honour!!), 
(N.B. his Soul!!) that he was sincere. Lillibullero ahoo! ahoo! ahoo! 
Good morning, Sir James!” Coleridge apparently never knew that 
Godwin’s opinion of Mackintosh was much less severe than his. 
It was difficult for the philosopher to regard a knight with disrespect. 


ATX. 
THE DRAMA CONCLUDED—‘ THE LIFE OF CHAUCER’”’ 


WHEN Lamb wrote in his friendly account of the failure of Antonio 
that ‘‘G. thenceforward, with a serenity unattainable but by the 
true philosophy, abandoning a precarious popularity, retired into 
his fasthold of speculation,’ he was much glossing over the facts. 
Godwin’s first act was to publish his play; almost his next was to 
commence indomitably on a second and soon after on a third, for 
a while working on the two together. The second and more ephemeral 
was Abbas, King of Persia, the idea of which Coleridge had given 
him in mistaken friendship It was submitted to him for criticism 
in April or May 1801, and in September the finished version was 
offered to Sheridan. 

“T would not have troubled you personally on this occasion,” 
Godwin wrote in sending the play, “but for the sort of dilemma into 
which some statements of last year from Mr. Kemble have thrown 
me. He said that he had no concern with the reading and accepting 
of pieces, but that they were entirely referred to two nameless 
gentlemen (two men in buckram) who perused and decided. How 
was I to conduct myself in this case? Were these unknown gentle- 
men to be the depositaries of the secret I deem it necessary to 
preserve? I think it too much that my tragedy should come before 
them absolutely fatherless, as a mere waif or a stray, and to be 
exposed to the same inattention as, perhaps, five hundred others. 
I think myself entitled to the casual advantage which may arise 
from my being the author of one or two well-known novels and 
other pieces, not that I desire by this means in the least to in- 
fluence their judgment, but to rouse their perspicacity and excite 
their attention.” 

He sent a similar letter at the same time to Kemble, who in 
his admirable unworldliness completely misunderstood the matter. 
“Your directions shall be punctually observed,” he replied. “The 
Buckram Men shall not know that the Play comes from you, and 
I will let you know their answer as soon as they give it me... . I 
send this by the post, that nobody may observe any communi- 
cation between us.’ Abbas was declined, and Godwin wrote at once 
to ask if his directions had been obeyed, and if the play would be 
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acceptable if revised. Kemble replied that if the philosopher desired 
to alter his tragedy, he would be glad to have the Buckram Men 
read it again. 

“The sole object of the note with which I troubled you on 
Friday last,’ Godwin returned, “was to ascertain whether the piece 
I had written had received that vigilant and attentive perusal 
which I conceive to be due to the production of a person already 
in the possession of some sort of literary character. There are I 
should suppose from fifty to a hundred manuscripts of all sizes and 
denominations handed to your theatre every season; a great majority 
of them the production of sempstresses, hair-dressers, and taylors, 
without a glimmering of sense from one end to the other. It is 
impossible that these should be bonafide read through by your 
committee of censors, three or four pages will often be enough in 
conscience. The drift of my enquiry was, was my piece or was it 
not put into the heap?” 

Kemble’s reply was very vigorous, and although Godwin wrote 
again his expostulation had no effect. He had in fact anticipated 
the refusal. On 9 September 1801, the day preceding that on which 
he had submitted Abbas to Sheridan, Lamb was already writing 
him advice in connection with Faulkener, a prose tragedy, his third 
and last, which Holcroft precipitately altered. The plot was taken 
from the 1745 edition of Defoe’s Roxana and an incident in the life 
of the poet Savage. “Godwin, having had a second tragedy rejected,” 
Southey wrote to Coleridge, who knew more about it than Southey 
suspected, “‘has filched a story from one of De Foe’s novels for a 
third, and begged hints of Lamb.’’ Lamb wrote several letters of 
them, but Faulkener was completed and disposed of only after a 
lapse of several years, during which Godwin wrote his study of 
Chaucer and other works. It was accepted in 1806 by the Drury 
Lane Theatre for performance in January of the next year. Lamb 
wrote to Manning in China that it was being kept a profound 
secret. “. . . Don’t let it go any further. I understand there are 
dramatic exhibitions in China. One would not like to be forestalled.”’ 
Master Betty, the young Roscius, then in his thirteenth year, was 
given the principal role; but he was capricious, complained about 
the part, there were other delays, and the performance was not 
given until 16 December 1807. 

Godwin’s friends as before were more doubtful of its success 
than the philosopher. ‘“‘ Poor Godwin is going to the dogs,’’ Coleridge 
wrote to Southey on 14 December, and Mary Lamb wrote to Sarah 
Stoddart in October that Godwin’s new tragedy would “probably 
be damned the latter end of next week.” “Charles has written the 
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Prologue. Prologues and Epilogues will be his death.” It was a bad 
time for dramatists. Holcroft’s play The Vindictive Man failed in 
1806, “died in part of its own weakness,” Lamb wrote to Manning, 
“and in part for being choked up with bad actors.” Holcroft had 
been very confident of its success, because, as he told Lamb, “there 
were no less than eleven principal characters in it.” And on 10 
December 1806, Lamb’s farce Mr. H. was damned as irrevocably 
and by as unanimous consent as Antonio had been. 

Godwin here scored a small triumph over him, for Faulkener, 
though not successful enough to be very profitable, was at least 
played for six nights. There were some well-wrought scenes, said 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, “which received assistance from the 
performers; but the story did not possess strength or variety enough 
to engage the attention through five acts.’’ ‘“The dramatiser is 
generally believed to be Mr. Godwin; but if so, we do not think 
it calculated to add very much to his literary reputation. The 
want of dramatic business is felt throughout the performance. 
...As to the morality of the play, it cannot be expected of 
us to praise that; the foundation is lewdness, the superstructure 
successful vice, and the catastrophe is produced by the indefatigable 
labours of a cast-off mistress of the Count Orsini, who had himself 
married a woman that had lived in a state of prostitution. The fair 
sex are certainly not much obliged to the author for having exhibited 
but two female characters in his piece, and making both of them 
fallen angels. .. . The piece was heard throughout with occasional 
applause, and little disposition to censure; but on Mr. Elliston’s 
coming forward to announce it for repetition, there was a very loud 
outcry against it, not unmixed, however, with much applause; 
the Ayes, we believe, had it; but we cannot suppose that it will 
last long.” 

With Faulkener Godwin’s attempts at the drama came to an 
end. He may not have been convinced of his inability to write a 
play, but there is no record that he ever attempted another. It was 
a wise submission, for his genius, such as it was, was certainly not 
dramatic. “If a tragedy consisted of a series of soliloquies,” Hazlitt 
said, “nobody could write it better. .. . But the essence of the drama 
depends on the alternation and conflict of different passions, and 
Mr. Godwin’s forte is harping on the same string.”’ In his novels 
he could begin as slowly as he chose, and there was legitimate 
opportunity for the introduction of the analysis and reflection that 
delighted his readers. In the worst of his books it is apparent 
that the story (however halting or sentimental) is being told by a 
fairly rich and vigorous mind. The fable of his plays had no such 
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reinforcement, and they were all slow, awkward and essentially 
undramatic. ‘“‘I remember Mr. Godwin writing to Mr. Wordsworth 
that ‘his tragedy of Antonio could not fail of success,’” said Hazlitt. 
“It was damned past all redemption. I said to Mr. Wordsworth 
that I thought this a natural consequence; for how could anyone 
have a dramatic turn of mind who judged of others entirely from 
himself? Mr. Godwin might be convinced of the excellence of his 
work; but how could he know that others would be convinced of it, 
unless by supposing that they were as wise as himself, and as 
infallible critics of dramatic poetry—so many Aristotles sitting in 
judgment on Euripides! This shows why pride is connected with 
shyness and reserve; for the really proud have not so high an opinion 
of the generality as to suppose that they can understand them, or 
that there is any common measure between them... .” 


The philosopher’s financial position was already becoming so 
hazardous that he could not afford to risk the failure of his plays; 
while he was writing them he had kept energetically at work on 
more certain projects. The chief of them was the monumental, 
much admired and much abused History of the Life and Age of 
Chaucer, which was written in 1801 and 1802 and published by 
Sir Richard Phillips in 1803.1 

The immediate incentive of his study of Chaucer was perhaps 
his reading of Thomas Tyrwhitt’s Canterbury Tales, the second 
edition of which (“printed at Oxford more splendidly than they had 
been done in the Edition of them in his life-time”) appeared in 
1798. It contained, as a biographical sketch, an eight-page “‘Abstract 
of the Historical Passages of the Life of Chaucer.’ The editor had 
contemplated a life of the poet, but “after a reasonable waste of 
time and pains in searching for materials,” had found that he could 
add little or nothing to what had already been written; ‘‘and he 
was not disposed,” the preface says, ‘‘either to repeat the comments 
and inventions, by which former biographers have endeavoured 
to supply the deficiency of facts, or to substitute any of his own 
for the same laudable purpose.” 

Godwin felt that a valuable scholarly task might nevertheless 
be done by picturing Chaucer against a detailed background of the 


1 George Robinson, who published Political Justice and Caleb Williams and then 
with fine professional detachment published a good many satires and refutations 
of them, died in 1801. Sir Richard Phillips, Godwin’s publisher for several years 
was a strange person who had spent two years in prison in Leicestershire for cir- 
culating The Rights of Man. Coleridge thought him a ‘‘gross flatterer,’’ but he got 
along very well with Godwin, In 1803 also he published Mary Hays’ Female Biography 
in six volumes. ; : 
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fourteenth century, its history, characters, manners and customs. 
He set to work with great industry, reading indefatigably at the 
British Museum, consulting the Bodleian and private libraries, 
borrowing from the knowledge of Horne Tooke and Ritson, searching 
antique shops with his publisher to find an authentic portrait of 
Chaucer, and even making a trip to Woodstock to view the little 
square building in which, it was believed, the poet had once lived. 
The massive quarto volumes unmistakably represented an enormous 
labour, actually the greater in view of Godwin’s lack of scholarly 
and antiquarian training; and the title indicated that whatever 
the work might be, it was at least thorough and comprehensive: 
The Life of Geoffrey Chaucer, the Early English Poet; including 
Memoirs of his Near Friend and Kinsman, John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster ; with Sketches of the Manners, Opinions, Arts and Literature 
of England in the Fourteenth Century. In the still more inclusive 
advertisements it was announced to comprise also Views of the 
Progress of Society, Manners and the Fine Arts, from the Dawn 
of Literature in Modern Europe to the Close of the Fourteenth 
Century, with Characters of the Principal Personages in the Courts 
of Edward the Third and Richard the Second. 

It contained altogether some eleven hundred pages. There was 
more to be done, he said in the preface. ‘I can pretend only to have 
written a superficial work. . . . I came in a manner a novice to the 
present undertaking. Had the circumstances under which I have 
been writing been different, I should have been anxious to investi- 
gate to the bottom the various topics of which I have treated.” 
But “my bookseller, who is professionally conversant with matters 
of this sort, assured me, that two volumes in quarto were as much 
as the public would allow the title of my work to authorize.” 

The sagacity of Sir Richard Phillips is obvious, for the work 
was decidedly not superficial, in view of the materials available, 
but possessed quite opposite faults. The disparity between Tyrwhitt’s 
eight pages and Godwin’s eleven hundred was soon noticed, and 
even favourable critics could not fail to see that in spite of his 
patient research there was very little new biographical material 
in the whole work—“scarcely the vestige of an authenticated fact,’ 
wrote Sir Walter Scott. It was a small matter that the facts about 
Chaucer could be stated in eight pages. Godwin overcame the 
apparent difficulty by making his Life a history of the civilisation 
of the time, and by “filling out the picture by supposing what 
Chaucer did and how he felt,” as Lamb said, ‘‘when the materials 
were scanty.”’ The work contained virtually all that was known 
of fourteenth-century England, with much of fourteenth-century 
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France and Italy, and a good deal of preceding ages; many scholarly 
dissertations on medieval characters, customs, institutions, society 
and politics; and the history of John of Gaunt, who at times rather 
obscures his near friend and kinsman. Minstrels, elections, feasts, 
masses, itinerant poets and musicians, mysteries, miracles, profane 
drama, masquings and pageants, hunting, hawking and archery, 
tournaments, concourses and parades, sacred and profane archi- 
tecture, embroidery, sculpture and painting, the metallic arts, 
monastic and mendicant orders, school-boy amusements, the battle 
of Cressy, the Plague of London, the translation of Boéthius, law, 
lawyers and the Statute of Treasons, the lives of Boccaccio, Dante 
and Petrarca, the Visions of Pierce Plowman, the rise of Wycliffe, 
the Black Prince and the Duke of Lancaster: these and many more 
subjects were considered with a minuteness that would have done 
credit to a college of antiquaries. The rest was a history and criticism 
of Chaucer’s writings, the eight pages of his life, and what supposi- 
tions Godwin saw proper to make. 

Chaucer was the first literary work admittedly Godwin’s that 
had appeared since Jacobinism had become definitely a lost cause. 
Its reception must have convinced him (if Avtonio’s had not already) 
that literary criticism was thenceforward to be conducted along 
party lines. Southey and Scott contributed sarcastic and abusive 
articles to the Annual and Edinburgh Reviews, Scott being so parti- 
cularly offensive as to incorporate a sneer at Mary Wollstonecraft 
and Godwin’s Memoir of her. 

In his review he complained justly of the imaginary circum- 
stances, “multifarious digressions” and ‘“‘most unfeeling prolixity,” 
a little less justly of the “incoherent narrative and trite sentiment” 
and the “long, dull and unnecessary details,” and quite unjustly 
of the introduction of the manners and customs, which Godwin 
had included in the plan and even title of the book. Godwin was 
“unquestionably a man of strong parts,” the critical dissertations 
had “considerable merit” and were the productions of a man who 
“had read poetry with considerable taste and feeling’; but “the 
central figure, from which the whole piece takes its name and char- 
acter, is dimly discoverable in the background, obscured and over- 
shadowed by the motley groups of abbeys, castles, colleges and 
halls, fantastically pourtrayed around it... . The work may be a 
view of the manners of the thirteenth [sic] century, containing right 
good information, not much the worse for the wear; but has no more 
title to be called a life of Chaucer, than a life of Petrarch.’ 

A favourable critic of Chaucer doubted, from Scott’s review, 
that he had read the book at all. It is certainly evident that he 
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had not read Political Justice. ‘Upon the whole,” he concluded, 
“Mr. Godwin’s friends have, in one respect, great reason to be 
satisfied with the progress of his convalescence. We hope and trust, 
that the favourable symptoms of his case may continue. He is 
indeed now and then very low; or, in other words, uncommonly 
dull; but there is no apparent return of that fever of the spirits 
which alarmed us so much in his original publications. The in- 
surrection of Jack Straw (a very dangerous topic) produces only a 
faint and moderate aspiration breathed towards the ‘sacred doctrines 
of equality,’ which it is admitted are too apt to be ‘rashly, super- 
ficially and irreverently acted upon, involving their disciples in 
the most fearful calamity.’ But less could hardly have been expected 
from the author of the Memoirs of a late memorable female.’’ It 
would be difficult to find a more grossly ignorant misconception 
of Godwin’s ideas, unless perhaps one occurs in a later sentence of 
the same review: ‘‘When he complains that private collectors 
declined to ‘part with their treasures for a short time out of their 
own hands,’ did it never occur to Mr. Godwin that the maxims 
concerning property, contained in his Political Justice, were not 
altogether calculated to conciliate confidence in the author?” 

In the same month Southey’s equally severe but certainly more 
intelligent criticism appeared in the Annual Review for 1803. He 
had been looking forward to the opportunity. “One cargo of the 
‘killed and wounded,’ i.e. the reviewed books, is sent away,’ he 
wrote a little earlier to his friend Miss Barker. ‘‘A damned regiment 
are still to be killed off,—all the trash that disgraces the English 
press, which is indeed at a miserable ebb; and I expect every day 
another batch, to include Gobwin’s Life of Chaucer.”’ The passage 
illuminates his critical approach a little. Party virulence had in- 
creased his dislike of Godwin, and, combined with a natural chariness 
in commendation and a considerable ability (in prose), made his 
review a formidable one. Beyond the fact that Chaucer was princi- 
pally a patchwork of fine fustian, constructed chiefly of bloated 
language and vile affectation, it was further true that of all the 
information contained in it concerning anything then extant in 
Europe except Chaucer, none of it was not already known and 
easily accessible. By attempting too many things Godwin had 
failed signally in all. The inclusiveness of the book particularly 
was fully described, with many ironic exclamation-points. “To our 
astonishment we find that the next chapter is entirely devoted to 
the plague of London in 1349! because it must have ‘produced a 
great effect upon Chaucer’! Doubtless when in the year 2200 of 
the vulgar era (if the vulgar era shall so long last) some future 
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philosopher shall write the life of William Godwin, in quarto or 
folio: that the work may be proportioned in magnitude to his fame, 
he will insert the history of La Grippe, presuming that that influenza 
must have ‘produced a great effect’ upon Mr. Godwin.” 

Of this Coleridge highly disapproved. Southey’s conduct, he 
wrote to Godwin, “originated wholly and solely in the effects which 
the trade of reviewing never fails to produce at certain times on the 
best of minds—presumption, petulance, callousness to personal 
feelings, and a disposition to treat the reputations of their con- 
temporaries as playthings placed at their own disposal. Most certainly 
I cannot approve of those things. . . .”” Coleridge said the same to 
other people, and it probably was his genuine opinion. He admired 
Chaucer, or told Godwin so, addressing him once as “‘the critic who 
in the life of Chaucer has given us, if not principles of esthetic, or 
taste, yet more and better data for principles than had hitherto 
existed in our language.” It is barely possible that he may have 
had a small share in the work. In the second volume appears a neat 
translation of Regnier’s Satyre IX., for which, a footnote says, 
Godwin was indebted to the kindness of a friend, whose poetical 
merits were above his praise. 

Like Lamb, Coleridge proposed to give the philosopher a sub- 
stantial evidence of his liking of Chaucer. ““I am anxious to do 
something which may convince you of my sincerity by zeal,” he 
wrote; “and, if you think that it will be of any service to you, I 
will send down for the work; I will instantly give it a perusal con 
amore; and, partly by my reverential love of Chaucer, and partly 
from my affectionate esteem for his biographer (the summer, too, 
bringing increase of health with it), I doubt not that my old mind 
will recur to me; and I will forthwith write a series of letters, con- 
taining a critique on Chaucer, and on the Life of Chaucer, by W. 
Godwin, and publish them, with my name, either at once in a small 
volume, or in the Morning Post in the first instance and republish 
them afterwards. ... I think that the publication of such a work 
would do your work some little service, in more ways than one. . 
there is a large class of fashionable men who have been pleased of 
late to take me into high favour, and among whom even my name 
might have some influence, and my praises of you weight.” 

But as in the case of Lamb, who thought or told Godwin that 
the work contained “some of the most exquisite pieces of criticism” 
he had read, “especially that on Troilus and Cressida and Shake- 
speare, which it is little to say, delighted me,” the proposed criticism 
apparently was never written, 

Southey and Scott were opposed, on principle, to reviewing in 
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a style tending to wound an author’s feelings or injure his repu- 
tation. Godwin’s strongest support in the case of Chaucer came 
from a journal that had no such scruples—the Anti-Jacobin Review 
and Magazine. From July to November 1804 it published a volu- 
minous and detailed criticism that discussed Chaucer nearly chapter 
by chapter. In the Anti-Jacobin’s opinion the old days should be 
forgotten. The Enquiry concerning Political Justice had been “con- 
spicuous for acuteness of remark and depth of investigation,” 
and in Chaucer Godwin had produced a “‘rich entertainment, the 
ingredients equally substantial and pleasing to the taste.” There 
were unfortunately a few expressions ‘“‘derogatory to religion and 
society,” 2 and the visionary conjectures were certainly deplorable, 
but all in all it was ‘‘a valuable work, true, sensible and well- 
expressed, in judgment and taste excellent”; “with all its faults, 
in our opinion a work of great merit.’’ As for the anonymous author 
of the criticism in the Edinburgh Review, the Anti-Jacobin declared 
that he had read the book very carelessly or probably not at all, 
and quoted a selection from him with great contempt: ‘we will 
not insult the good sense of our readers by asking them whether 
they consider this nonsense as criticism.” 

In an equally searching manner, the Anti-Jacobin reviewer 
was the only critic during Godwin’s lifetime to make any study of 
his mental processes from his literary style. The concluding article 
on Chaucer contained a close examination of the philosopher’s 
prose, revealing some interesting facts and drawing one inaccur- 
ate conclusion. Godwin was condemned for such neologisms as 
“awe-inspiring,” ‘“‘supersubtle,” “narrate,” “humanness,” “techni- 
calities,”’ and “amours,” “‘naiveté,” “traits,” “éclat’”’ and “ennui’’; 
and from the large number of poorly written sentences the reviewer 
concluded that the book had been very carelessly put together. 
But Godwin was always careful, sometimes at the expense of other 
virtues. His difficulty was that he had no feeling for lucidity or 
accuracy of expression, and his English was therefore often slipshod 
or even muddled. This rather than any difficulty of ideas explains 
the great labour that his revisions always involved. Within its 
limits his thinking was imaginative rather than rigorous or logical, 

1In a letter to Scott (8 December 1807) Southey declined a place on the Edin- 
burgh Review, disapproving of “that sort of bitterness which tends directly to wound 
a man in his feelings, and injure him in his fame and fortune.” In the abstract the 
idea was equally repugnant to Scott. “‘. . . In general, I think it ungentlemanly to 
wound any person’s feelings through an anonymous publication, unless where 
conceit or false doctrine strongly calls for reprobation. . . .” (Scott to Ellis, 
19 March 1804.) 


2 Probably such as ‘‘ The art of slaughter, an art at this time valued and prized 
above all others” (vol. ii. p. 53). 
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and perhaps the general astonishment at the sight of the philosopher 
writing Caleb Williams should have come earlier, at the sight of 
the romancer writing Political Justice. 

The Antt-Jacobin’s prediction of Chaucer’s immortality was not 
justified. It seems to-day a monument of incredible industry that 
possesses in an unusual degree all the defects, except dishonesty, 
that such a study could have. In its own day it was as successful 
as its author could have wished. A thousand quarto copies vanished 
—‘T was at a loss to know how,” Scott wrote, “until I conjectured 
that, as the heaviest material to be come at, they have been sent 
on the secret expedition . . . for blocking up the mouths of our 
enemies’ harbours”—and were followed in 1804 by an octavo 
edition (of fifteen hundred copies) in four volumes. It remained for 
many years the standard history of the poet and his age, and as 
late as 1835 was poetically and admiringly cited by an editor of 
Chaucer as a noble work in which the poet’s life was like a silver 
stream running through a rich champaign.! Godwin received 
altogether six hundred pounds for it, with which he was very 
much dissatisfied. 


1Charles Cowden Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer, vol. i. p. viii. 
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“THE second sort of persons upon whom it may not be incumbent 
to marry,” Godwin wrote many years later, when he was attempting 
to solve the problem of excessive population, ‘‘are those who by 
high qualities and endowments seem destined to be distinguished 
benefactors to their country or their species. . . . A superior duty 
controls that which is common. He who has an arduous career to 
run, should come unencumbered into the field. How many instances 
may be found of such as would have achieved great things, and have 
resigned themselves to obscure and unremunerative pursuits, if 
they had not been burthened with the cares of a family!” In spite 
of his industry he found it increasingly difficult to meet his expenses. 
The Life of Chaucer brought enough to maintain his family for 
nearly two years; but he was invariably obliged to devote such 
receipts to expenses already incurred. His financial position was 
becoming steadily worse, and for the first time alarmingly worse. 

At best his receipts were very limited. He earned a respectable 
amount as an author, but he could not expect his works to have 
an enthusiastic public reception. He received annually a small 
amount from a little property that had been Mary Wollstonecraft’s. 
Mrs. Godwin is said to have made modest translations from the 
French (none of which, unfortunately, seem to have lived). In 
extreme need he received small advances on his share of his mother’s 
property. But in addition to the support of his own family he was 
frequently called on to contribute to the support of several of his 
brothers and sisters; ‘‘most of whom,” his mother wrote, “if not 
all, are so deep in debt as not to be the better for anything I can do 
for them, am afraid the streets of London will be filled with begging 
Godwins. . . . Idleness is the mother of all vice, forgers, pickpockets 
Ore Players... .- 

In 1803 and again in 1804 he was forced to apply to Thomas 
Wedgwood, who sent him on each occasion a hundred pounds. 
“Mrs, Godwin and myself will, I believe, not be found deficient in 
industry,” the philosopher wrote. “I by original works, and she by 
translation, contrive fully, or nearly, to support a numerous family 
in decency, but this is all we can do.”” Even this, it is apparent, was 
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already, at this early period in the history of his financial entangle- 
ments, an exaggerated statement. In the course of a few years his 
income and his expenditures became so involved that even experi- 
enced men of affairs could make little of them; but there was no 
question that from this time on the Godwins lived in a manner not 
warranted by their income. When Francis Place was induced in 
1810 to attempt to bring Godwin’s affairs into order, he came to 
believe that since 1803 the philosopher could not have spent less 
than £1500 a year. In 1814, when Place gave up his attempt, Godwin 
still had many debts incurred during those years. 

His literary earnings in the years before his meeting with Francis 
Place were utterly inadequate to maintain him. Faulkener brought 
him little as a play and little when published, and his third important 
novel Fleetwood (1805) was probably not much more profitable. 
In it he attempted to make a story out of ““common and ordinary 
adventures,” and to relate ‘“‘things often done, but never yet 
described’’’; “if it has any merit,” his preface said, “it must consist 
in the liveliness with which it brings things home to the imagination, 
and the reality it gives to the scenes it pourtrays.” Fleetwood is 
still an interesting novel, and in that part of it in which Godwin 
kept to his original plan, the scenes and characters are frequently 
so unaffectedly and vividly drawn as to be far superior to anything 
in Caleb Williams or St. Leon. But he had not the ability, the preface 
said, to ‘“weave a catastrophe . . . out of these ordinary events,” 
and what begins as a story that could bear the title “ Things as They 
Are” much better than Caleb Williams could, sinks at the conclusion 
into rhetorical and sentimental melodrama. The descriptions of 
natural scenes in Wales and Switzerland were once greatly admired, 
and the book contained many little sketches of Godwin’s various 
friends, the best of which is an admirable portrait of Mrs. Robinson 
(as “Mrs. Kenrick”); and also a very spirited satiric poem pur- 
porting to be part of a chorus from a tragic drama on the Fifth 
Labour of Hercules, which it seems scarcely possible that Godwin 
could have written.! 

a I 
Illustrious hero, mighty Hercules! 
Much hast thou done, and wondrously achiev’ d! 
Before thy strength 
The Nemzan lion fell subdued, 
Clos’d in a worse than Cornish hug! 

The heads of Hydra, one by one, were crush’d 
Beneath thy club of brass: 

While little Iolas, thy gentile squire, 

Stood by, 


With red-hot salamander prompt, 
And sear’d each streaming wound! 
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Fleetwood was admired by Sir James Mackintosh, who felt that 
the beginning of the third volume in particular was “most 
masterly.’’ As a whole, he thought, it was inferior to Godwin’s 
first two works, but it was “far indeed above the limits of a vulgar 
fate.” “I need scarcely say,’ he wrote to Mrs. Opie on finding 
Fleetwood in Bombay, “that no hostility was mixed with my eager- 
ness; on the contrary, I expected, and I found great pleasure.” 
The Anti-Jacobin was not so much pleased. No product could come 


The stag so swift of Oenoe the fair 
Thou didst o’ertake, 
Or, if not o’ertake, 
Didst catch it in a trap! 
How glared the eyes of Erymanthus’ boar! 
How fierce his tusks! 
How terrible his claws! 
His fire and fury calm thou didst survey, 
And calm didst knock his brains out! 


2 


Oh! mighty man! 
Or rather shall I name thee god! 

A different labour now demands thy care: 
No fangs now menace, and no tongues now hiss, 
No rage now roars, nor swiftness flies thy grasp; 

Terror no longer waits thee; 

But strength is here requir’d; 
Strength, patience, constancy, and endless resolution. 


3} 
Behold these mountains, how they rise! 
The slow collections of three hundred moons; 
Nay, almost four! 
Sleek were the oxen that produc’d them; 
And royally were fed! 
Canst thou abate the nuisance ? 
What gulph so wide, that would receive its bulk! 
Much likelier might’st thou seek, 
With single strength, 
To level Ossa, or to cast mount Athos 
Down to the vasty deep! 


4 
Here too thou must encounter odours vile, 
And stand begrim’d with muck: 
Thy cheeks besmear’d, 
Thy lineaments deform’d, 
Beneath the loathsome load: 
A guise how much unworthy such a hero! 
Ah, no! those godlike fingers ne’er were made 
To ply the nightman’s trade! 
Ah, cruel fate! 
Ah, step-dame destiny! 
Inflicting such disgrace 
Upon the last-born son of mighty Jove! 
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from Godwin’s pen without exhibiting marks of a strong and vigorous 
mind, but of Fleetwood it could only be said that it was “good 
writing but not good sense.” ae 

Between 1805 and 1817 only two works appeared under Godwin’'s 
name, the Lives of the Nephews of Milton, and the Essay on Sepul- 
chres, both of which were dated in 1809. Their public reception was 
well calculated, Godwin said later, to cure him if he had been 
“constitutionally liable to the intoxications of vanity.’’ Mackintosh 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review a long and favourable criticism 
of the former, and included in it much praise of Caleb Williams 
and even of Political Justice. “Caleb Williams is probably the finest 
novel produced by a man—at least since the Vicar of Wakefield,” 
he said; ‘‘. . . a building thrown up for a season, has become, by the 
skill of the builder, a durable edifice.” The Essay on Sepulchres 
was liked by Lamb, who wrote to Coleridge that Godwin had written 
‘‘a very pretty, absurd book about sepulchres” and was offended 
when Lamb told him it was better than Hervey, but not so good 
as Sir T. Browne. 

The only other work written during this period that was generally 
known to be his was his Character of Fox, which appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle (26 November 1806) on the Whig leader’s death. 
It was admired and quoted by Hazlitt; which is the greatest compli- 
ment, said Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Hannah More, that one author 
can pay another. 

In none of these works was there much money. It was becoming 
more difficult to borrow as steadily as was necessary; by 1805 it 
had become unmistakably manifest that without a considerable 
increase of income the household could not be maintained. In that 
year Godwin embarked upon a venture that was to be productive 
of much good and much harm—the Juvenile Library or publish- 
ing business that he carried on for twenty years. It was apparently 
at the instigation of Mrs. Godwin. She was a clever and enter- 
prising woman, and it occurred to her that they might themselves 
publish books for children, which he could easily write or adapt 
as rapidly as they were needed. His literary ability could thus be 
turned to the most profitable usefulness, none of the profits that 
it earned going to Sir Richard Phillips or another. 

It was a shrewd idea, for the field was a profitable one, although 
there were already several such houses indefatigably putting forth 
works of moral value for the consumption of the young. Such were 
the interesting tales of Mrs. Sherwood: The Infant’s Progress, from 
the Valley of Destruction to Everlasting Glory; The History of Mrs. 
Catherine Crawley, Illustrative of the Eighth Commandment; The 
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Ayah and Lady, Illustrative of the Ten Commandments: and many 
more. Mrs. Marcet was author of a Conversations, on general subjects, 
of which a hundred and sixty thousand copies had been sold by the 
middle of the century. Mrs. Trimmer had many times profitably 
utilised the experiences gained in the education of her twelve 
daughters; Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield had often coincidently edified 
and instructed youthful readers. Mrs. Streeten was author of The 
Fortescue Family, a Tale for Young Persons, in which the Principle 
of Christian Charity is familiarly Illustrated and Explained; the 
Reverend B. H. Draper of Papa’s Book, designed to teach the Little 
Ones to Think, to Observe, and to Reason; and A. C. Buckland of 
Letters on the Importance, Duty, and Advantages of Early Rising. 
For some years the Juvenile Libraries in Brook Street, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Gracechurch Street and Paternoster Row had been 
tirelessly publishing Moral Tales, Evenings at Home, Conversations 
on Grammar, Progressive Geographies for Children, Infants’ Own 
Books, Death-bed Scenes and Pastoral Conversations. 

Godwin was not unduly egotistic in believing that in this field 
at least his writings would be without equals. His publications were 
far superior to those of his competitors, and not only his own works, 
but those which he persuaded his friends to write for him. Most 
of them were favourably reviewed and went into several editions, 
a large business was done in school texts, much support was received, 
on occasion, from the opulent; with only a little sound management 
the Library would have maintained them in comfort. But Godwin 
had no ability for straightforward business transaction, Mrs. Godwin, 
who was active in the direction of the new business, apparently very 
little more; and the venture carried them so much more inextricably 
into harassing difficulties that its collapse in 1824 was felt to be a 
relief rather than a disaster. 

There were some initial expenses at the outset, to meet which 
the philosopher borrowed a hundred pounds from Wedgwood. A 
Mr. Hodgkins, whom Godwin considered “a person singularly well 
qualified,” was then established in a small house in Hanway Street, 
off Oxford Street, and became the manager and outwardly the 
proprietor of the Juvenile Library, all business of which was trans- 
acted in his name, the philosopher being naturally very anxious 
to conceal his connection. 

When the idea occurred to Mrs. Godwin, he had been discussing 
with Sir Richard Phillips the project of a great history of England, 
which was to be similar but superior to that of Hume, and would 
be the work of years. For this Phillips was prepared, the diary says, 
to offer him £2000 and a share of the copyright. But Mrs. Godwin’s 
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arguments were irresistible, and the philosopher abandoned the 
large work—the prospectus of which had already been drawn up— 
and turned his hand instead to many small ones. The Juvenile 
Library was soon selling pleasant little volumes by Edward Baldwin, 
Esquire (a name that Godwin is said to have taken from the foreman 
of his printing-shop), or Theophilus Marcliffe, Esquire. They were 
well printed and bound, clearly and interestingly written, and 
generally wisely adapted to the purpose of introducing young readers 
to the classics, history or literature. There were Fables Ancient and 
Modern, histories of England, Rome and Greece, The Pantheon, 
or Ancient History of the Gods of Greece and Rome, the Life of Lady 
Jane Grey, and many others, some of which were reprinted long 
after the Juvenile Library and its proprietors had disappeared. 

With Godwin’s name carefully concealed, the reception of his 
new publications was all that could have been wished. The Fables 
Ancient and Modern passed the round of reviewers with scarcely 
an adverse comment. ‘‘These fables,” said the Anti-Jacobin, “are 
unquestionably written on a much better plan for making an im- 
pression on, and for conveying useful information to, the minds of 
those infants for whose use they are described, than any others which 
have fallen under our cognisance . . . told in a manner particularly 
well calculated to interest the feelings, and to amuse the fancy, 
while they inform the mind of the child.”’ In the case of the Anti- 
Jacobin at least it became evident that there was no particular 
necessity for Godwin to keep his authorship concealed. “We have 
before expressed a candid approbation of the writer under the 
signature in the title,’ they wrote in 1810; “. . . the present little 
volume will not diminish his reputation.” 

In the early volumes, particularly in the histories, objectionable 
passages occasionally were found; but in most instances Godwin’s 
opinions had so changed, or were originally so harmless, that it 
would be difficult to find much danger to the State in his didactic 
interpolations. ‘‘The people are called by the ancient Greek and 
Roman writers, the ‘beast with many heads,’”’ says the History of 
Rome; “and this was their meaning: If you refer every public question 
to the people at large, and give everybody a vote, the ignorant and 
brutish will always outnumber the well-informed and humane. The 
people see but a little way before them, they are governed by their 
passions more than by their reason; they are liable to be actuated 
by every interested and impudent declaimer; they love, and hate, 
and hope, and fear, in extremes; and most of all, they are fickle and 
inconstant; easily elevated, easily depressed; what they desire one 
day they abhor the next, and their greatest benefactors and their 
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best friends they often view with suspicion and treat with cruelty.” 
But occasional passages appeared to some as very disaffected. 
Rollin was recommended to those who had passed the age for which 
he was writing. In the History of Rome were discussed such topics 
as “virtue without religious dogma,’ “a people rising against 
oppression,” “the unjustness of an inequal distribution of property”; 
and there was an account of a rebellion that would have been 
successful “had it not happened, as it always happens, that the 
rich had dependents and friends among the poor, who though their 
interests were opposite, were ready to stand by their masters.” 

To such sentiments loyal reviewers were bound to take exception. 
It was noticed also that in the History of England “the author here 
and there indulges himself in ‘flippant remarks,” such as “ James 
was sent away,” and “Dr. Sacheverell was a very silly fellow.” On 
the one hand Godwin was sneered at for his caution in omitting 
such radical episodes as the defeat of the Cimbri by Marius, and on 
the other denounced for his attempt to undermine the loyalty of 
youth. “Mr. Godwin, author of Political Justice and other loyal 
and moral works,’ observed an obscure journal, “has established 
a juvenile library for the purpose of enlightening the rising gener- 
ation.”” The Anti-Jacobin accused him of writing an eulogium on 
idolatry in The Pantheon. The mind of the reader should have been 
more impressed with the falsehood and absurdity of heathen myth- 
ology. “Surely the loves of the Gods should not be detailed.” 

In 1813 a more comprehensive survey of his activities took the 
form of a report to the Privy Council, which did not choose to take 
action about it. “. . . The proprietor is Godwin, the author of 
Political Justice. There appears to be a regular system through all 
his publications to supersede all other elementary books, and to 
make his library the resort of preparatory schools, that in time 
the principles of democracy and Theophilanthropy may take 
place universally... . ; 

“ . , The principal works he has published are a Grecian, a 
Roman, and an English History. . . . In these, every democratic 
sentiment is printed in italics, that they may not fail to present 
themselves to a child’s notice, and as a specimen of some ideas 
contained in these works the following may be mentioned. In the 
History of Rome, instead of carrying it down to the destruction of 
the empire it leaves off at the reign of Augustus, and in italics 
remarks that it is useless to write the History of the tyrants who 
governed for the remaining four hundred years, for when it ceased 
to be a Republic it ceased to deserve the name of History. 

“The History of England opens with some extraordinary remarks 
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on the subject of the Druids and the subsequent introduction of 
Christianity into the island. When it arrives at the reign of Elizabeth, 
instead of noticing the Reformation, it says she was tinctured with 
superstition, though in other respects a woman of abilities, and 
the reign of George the Third is only remarkable for two events— 
America declaring her Independence, and the Revolution in France. 

“ . . By such means did Voltaire and his brethren for twenty 
years before the Revolution in France spread infidelity and dis- 
loyalty through the remotest provinces of that country, and we 
know too well how they succeeded.” 

Most readers were less particular or more inclined to judge the 
merit of the works by their general effect. They were valuable 
additions to the juvenile literature of the day, and were generally 
recognised to be so. Parents bought them who, if they had known 
Godwin was the author, would as soon have given their children 
Tom Paine’s Age of Reason. His publications were not altogether 
studious, nor did he entirely avoid the Moral Tale. The inevitable 
Parent's Offering, or Tales for Children, appeared, the work of Mrs. 
Caroline Barnard, in 1813. Mrs. Fenwick—author of The Life of 
Carlo, Mary and her Cat, A Visit to the Juventle Library and other 
works—contributed in 1809 the first part of Lessons for Children ; or, 
Rudiments of Good Manners, Morals and Humanity, a series of the 
sort of tales presumed to arouse children to the avoidance of the 
vices, and emulation of the virtues, appropriate to childhood. The 
people of one characteristic story were on the one hand Fighting 
Harry, Greedy George, Idle Richard, Careless Fanny, Lying Lucy, 
and Selfish Sarah, and on the other Manly Edward, Studious Arthur, 
Well-bred Charles, Patient Emma, Generous Susan, and Merry 
Agnes; the method employed being that of contrast. 

The publication of such works may perhaps be attributed to 
the demands of the Anti-Jacobin, which had disparagingly observed, 
in connection with The Looking Glass (by Theophilus Marcliffe), 
that “children should never see faults unaccompanied by punish- 
ment, nor merit without reward.” “If I described my personage 
without faults,” Godwin had said to his young readers, ‘‘ you would 
scarcely know him for a being of your own species, and you would 
scarcely have the courage while you are reading, to say, I will try 
and do as well as he did. Let me give you, however, one caution: 
imitate what he did that was best; you will have faults enough of 
your own. It was not his faults that made him worthy of a niche 
in history.” 

As far as the works of Baldwin and Marcliffe were concerned, the 
Anti-Jacobin proved more censorious than the public. It should 
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have been even more profitable for Godwin that his histories and 
various texts were soon adopted in the larger schools. It was a 
commonplace of publishing that scarcely anything was more pro- 
fitable than a profitable textbook. Lindley Murray’s English Grammar 
made a fortune for its author and publisher; the annual sale for 
many years of its abridgment alone, in England, was from forty 
to fifty thousand copies. The copyright of Vyse’s Shilling Spelling 
Book sold, after many years of publication, for two thousand 
guineas and an annuity of fifty guineas for the old schoolmaster 
who had written it. With the introduction of only a few works into 
the Charterhouse and Christ’s Hospital, the volume of business of 
the Juvenile Library was greatly increased. It was thought necessary 
to find more spacious quarters, and in the spring of 1807 a suitable 
house was found at 41 Skinner Street, Snow Hill. Godwin gave up 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s room in the Polygon, and into the new house, 
where they were to remain for fifteen years, the Library was moved 
in May and the family shortly afterwards. 

Unfortunately, a proportionate growth of profits had not come 
with the growth of business. The cost of paper, printing and binding 
was excessive; the booksellers, to whom Godwin disposed of most 
of his books, were slow to pay; and later events make clear that in 
addition to these difficulties the management of the business was 
seriously defective. In 1807 Godwin borrowed £300 from Curran, 
but it was not enough, and in March 1808 he set about to raise a 
considerable sum by means of a public subscription. He felt that 
with an adequate capital the business could be so firmly established 
as to put an end to the uncertainty in which he had been living 
for too many years. Even his philosophic stoicism had been pretty 
severely tried. “I can bear prosperity,” says a letter of 8 May 1808 
to Mrs. Godwin, “and I know I can bear adversity. The dreadful 
thing to endure is those uncertain moments, which seem to be the 
fall from one to the other, which call for exertions, and exhibit 
faint gleams of hope amidst the terrible tempest that gathers round.” 

Marshal, who had had a good deal of experience with such 
methods of raising money, was given charge, and letters were sent 
to all considered likely to subscribe for the benefit of an impoverished 
author of liberal complexion. By May the response was generous 
and adequate, but whether dissatisfied with the scale of Marshal’s 
arrangements or simply desiring to see every task well and thor- 
oughly performed, Godwin took the matter vigorously into his 
own hands. A letter to Marshal contains his draft of a final 
appeal, and the amounts that earlier appeals had elicited. dy 
was dated ir June 1808. 

R 
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“Mr. William Godwin,” the philosopher wrote, “a gentleman 
well known to the public by his various writings, but who in worldly 
circumstances partakes of the usual fate of authors, has lately 
digested a plan for providing for himself and family by entering 
into the business of a bookseller, principally in the mode of supplying 
books for schools and young persons. He has composed several 
works in prosecution of this plan under the feigned name of Edward 
Baldwin, an expedient to which he felt himself obliged to have 
recourse in consequence of the prejudices which have been indus- 
triously circulated against him. These books are so written as to 
be incapable of occasioning offence to any; as, indeed, Mr. Godwin 
would have held it an ungenerous and dishonourable proceeding 
to have insinuated obnoxious principles into the minds of young 
persons under colour of contributing to their general instruction. 
The books have accordingly been commended in the highest terms 
in all the reviews, and are now selling in the second and third 
editions respectively. A commercial concern, however, can only 
have a gradual success, and requires a greater capital than Mr. 
Godwin can command. He has cheerfully devoted himself to this 
species of pursuit, that he might secure independence and competence 
to his family, and nothing can be more promising than the progress 
the undertaking has already made. But it is feared that it cannot 
be carried on to that maturity to which it naturally tends, unless 
such opulent persons as are impressed with favourable sentiments 
of the talents and personal character of Mr. Godwin will generously 
contribute to supply him with those means which he does not 
himself possess. 

“Influenced by these considerations, and by the opinion that it 
is a much truer act of liberality to assist a man we esteem in giving 
effect to the projects of his industry, than to supply his necessities 
when such industry is no more, the undernamed gentlemen have 
respectively engaged to advance for the furtherance of Mr. Godwin’s 
project the following sums: 


Earl of Lauderdale - {100 Rt. Hon. H. Grattan - £f£ 50 
Lord Holland - - roo Rt. Hon. J. P. Curran — Too 
Duke of Devonshire - 50 Hon. J. W. Ward - - 50 
Earl Cowper - ~ 50 S. Whitbread, Esq., M.P. 50 
Earl of Thanet —- - 50 W. Smith, Esq.,M.P. - 50 
Duke of Bedford - - 50 K. Sharp, Esq.,M.P. = 50 
Earl Grey - - = 50 S. Rogers, Esq. - - 50 
Earl of Rosslyn - - 50 Mr. J. Johnson — — 100 
Earl of Selkirk - = 50 Sir R. Phillips - — 106 


a)? 


Lord Kinnaird - - 50 Sir F. Baring - - 20 
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With many of these, such as Lauderdale, Samuel Rogers (the 
poet) and Lord Holland, who was active in soliciting and obtained 
many of the subscriptions, Godwin was already acquainted. The 
generosity of Johnson and Phillips was particularly noteworthy, 
for they were themselves considerable publishers of juvenilia. Some 
of the names, notably that of Ward, who became Lord Dudley, 
occur in later subscriptions of a similar sort. The entire list has an 
evident Whig cast. There is no record that there were further 
subscriptions, but in any case his appeal had met with a generous 
response that should have been entirely adequate to his needs. 

In the same year Mrs. Hannah More’s relentlessly long and 
moral novel Celebs in Search of a Wife brought her, in the course 
of a few months, a profit of two thousand pounds. Mrs. More’s 
literary successes from this time on form an ironic complement to 
Godwin’s, and a convincing proof that morality is the best policy. 
In 1811 her Practical Piety, and in 1813 her Christian Morals, sold 
out while still in the press; in 1819 her Moral Sketches sold in a single 
day. The fifteenth edition of Celebs appeared in 1817, and by 1825, 
when the Juvenile Library had sunk into a catastrophic bankruptcy, 
there had been thirty American editions alone. Her works were read 
in Russia, Sweden, Iceland and America as well as in France and 
Germany, and some of them were translated into Dutch, Cingalese 
and Tamul, and even into the Eloo. 


Before the Juvenile Library was established in Skinner Street, 
Godwin had begun a business connection with his only author whose 
works will continue to be reprinted. This was Lamb, who contributed 
probably one of the first Juvenile Library publications, The King 
and Queen of Hearts (1805), a tiny book of verse and pictures, only 
lately discovered to be Lamb’s work. It was one of the Copperplate 
Books sold at a shilling plain or eighteen-pence coloured, the colours 
being done by hand by children in the shop. Very little is known 
of the history of The King and Queen of Hearts. Its subsequent 
rarity has increased its value, as in the case of many of the tales 
Lamb did for the philosopher, to an amount that would have 
astonished both, a copy of the 1809 edition bringing £226 at auction 
in I1goI, and a second, dated 1806, £240 a little later. 

In 1807 came a more famous work, the Tales from Shakespeare 
(Designed for the Use of Young Persons), which Godwin published 
in two volumes at a price of six shillings. He paid Lamb sixty guineas 
for the stories, more than half of which were written by Mary Lamb. 
The price appears to have been satisfactory, but Lamb was far from 
pleased at the part Mrs. Godwin played in the publication. 
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“You will forgive the plates,’ he wrote to Wordsworth, “when 
I tell you they were left to the direction of Godwin, who left the 
choice of subjects to the bad baby, who from mischief (I suppose) 
has chosen one from damn’d beastly vulgarity (vide Merch. Venice) 
where no atom of authority was in the tale to justify it; to another 
has given a name which exists not in the tale, Nic. Bottom, and which 
she thought would be funny, though in this I suspect fis hand, for 
I guess her reading does not reach far enough to know Bottom’s 
Xtian hand; and one of Hamlet and grave digging, a scene which 
is not hinted at in the story, and you might as well have put King 
Canute the Great reproving his courtiers. The rest are Giants and 
Giantesses. Suffice it, to save our taste and damn our folly, that we 
left all to a friend, W. G., who in the first place cheated me into 
putting a name to them, which I did not mean, but do not repent, 
and then wrote a puff about their simplicity, etc., to go with the 
advertisement as in my name. Enough of this egregious dupery. .. . 
So much, only begging you to tear out the cuts and give them to 
Johnny, as ‘Mrs. Godwin’s fancy.’” “Godwin told my sister,” he 
added, “that the Baby chose the subjects: a fact in Taste.”’ 

The plates, which were probably by Mulready! and engraved 
by William Blake, were certainly poorly done, with the exception 
of a very spirited and graceful illustration to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, in which Blake either improved the artist’s design or 
substituted one entirely his own. They were removed in the second 
edition, but reappeared in the third with the grave-diggers and 
Nic Bottom unchanged. The Tales were not received as favourably 
as the authors and publishers had expected; there was no necessity 
for a third edition until 1816. The first edition is now scarce, and the 
reprints of the stories singly, at sixpence each, are extremely rare. 
The stories were told as decently as possible by Mr. Lamb, said 
the Anti-Jacobin, but were not very proper studies for female 
children. “The prints’”—another fact in Taste—‘“‘are neatly 
executed.” 

The Tales from Shakespeare were followed by The Adventures 
of Ulysses, which Godwin issued from Skinner Street with an even 
less favourable reception. ‘‘Mr. Lamb is not a Fénelon,” said the 
Anti-Jacobin. There was no moral lesson, the language was grossly 
indecent, the whole work “almost too low for criticism.” In the 
following year, 1809, appeared a more popular and now even rarer 
book, Mary Lamb’s Mrs. Leicester's School; or, The Histories of 
Several Young Ladies: related by themselves, which Coleridge said 


_*A friend of Godwin’s, the brother-in-law of the brother-in-law of Mr. John 
Gisborne. His early life furnished the story of Theophilus Marcliffe’s The Looking Glass. 
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would in time be acknowledged “as a rich jewel in the treasury 
of our permanent English literature.” In it Mary Lamb conformed 
pleasantly to a custom of the juvenile library trade. ““As we were 
going down Cheapside, Papa said, ‘Emily shall take home some 
little books, Shall we order the coachman to the corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard [i.e. to J. Harris’s Original Juvenile Library], or shall 
we go to the Juvenile Library in Skinner Street?’ Mamma said she 
would go to Skinner Street, for she wanted to look at the new 
buildings there. Papa bought me seven new books, and the lady 
in the shop persuaded him to take more, but Mamma said that 
was quite enough at present.’”’ The last line was probably a gentle 
thrust at Mrs. Godwin. 

In 1809 also appeared the Lambs’ Poetry for Children, which 
Godwin brought out in two small volumes that have become a much 
desired collectors’ item; and of Prince Dorus and Beauty and the 
Beast (Lamb’s authorship of which is questioned), which were 
published in 1811, only a very few copies are known to exist. 


The Juvenile Library very nearly numbered greater than Lamb 
among its contributors. Before Lamb undertook to do Beauty and 
the Beast the philosopher had suggested the subject to Wordsworth, 
who declined, however, on several grounds. “‘Some one recommended 
to Gainsborough a subject for a picture,” he replied to Godwin’s 
proposal in March 1811: “it pleased him much, but he immediately 
said with a sigh, ‘What a pity I did not think of it myself!’ Had I 
been as much delighted with the story of the Beauty and the Beast 
as you appear to have been, and as much struck with its fitness 
for verse, still your proposal would have occasioned in me a similar 
regret. I have ever had the same sort of perverseness: I cannot work 
upon the suggestion of others, however eagerly I might have 
addressed myself to the proposed subject, if it had come to me of 
its own accord. You will therefore attribute my declining the task 
of versifying the tale to this infirmity, rather than to an indis- 
position to serve you.” In any case, however, the subject would 
not have appealed to him; “. . . there is to me something disgusting 
in the notion of a human being consenting to meet with a beast, 
however amiable his qualities of heart. There is a line and a half in 
the Paradise Lost upon this subject, which always shocked me,— 


. .. for which cause 
Among the beasts no mate for thee was found.” 


It was possible, Wordsworth thought, that William Taylor of 
Norwich might undertake the work. “He is a man personally 
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unknown to me, and in his literary character doubtless an egregious 
coxcomb, but he is ingenious enough to do this, if he could be 
prevailed upon to undertake it. 

“Permit me to add one particular. You live, and have lived, 
long in London, and therefore may not know at what rate parcels 
are conveyed by coach. Judging from the size, you probably thought 
the expense of yours would be trifling. You remember the story of 
the poor girl who, being reproached with having brought forth an 
illegitimate child, said it was true, but added that it was a very 
little one, insinuating thereby that her offence was small in pro- 
portion. But the plea does not hold good; as it is in these cases of 
immorality, so it is with the rules of the coach-offices. To be brief, 
I had to pay for your tiny parcel 4s. gd., and should have to pay 
no more if it had been twenty times as large. . . . I deem you, there- 
fore, my debtor, and will put you in the way of being quits with 
me. If you can command a copy of your book upon burial, which 
I have never seen, let it be sent to Lamb’s for my use, who in the 
course of this spring will be able to forward it to me.” 

In the same month Coleridge proposed several ideas for Godwin’s 
approval. “I half caught from Lamb that you had written to Words- 
worth,” he wrote on 26 March, “with a wish that he should versify 
some tale or other, and that he had declined it. I told dear Miss 
Lamb that I had formed a complete plan of a poem, with little 
plates for children, the fivst thought, but that alone, taken from 
Gesner’s First Mariner; and this thought I have reason to believe 
was not an invention of Gesner’s. . . . Now, supposing you liked the 
idea—I address you and Mrs. Godwin as commerciants, not you 
as the philosopher who gave us the first system in England that 
ever dared reveal at full that most important of all important 
truths, that morality might be built up on its own foundation like 
a castle built from the rock, and on the rock, with religion for the 
ornaments and completion of its roof . . . and upper storeys—nor 
as the critic who in the life of Chaucer has given us, if not principles 
of esthetic, or taste, yet more and better data for principles than 
had hitherto existed in our language. If, we pulling like two friendly 
tradesmen together (for you and your wife must be one flesh, and 
I trust are one heart), you approve of the plan, the next question 
is whether it should be written in prose or verse, or if the latter, 
in what metre—stanzas or eight-syllabled iambics with rhymes 
(for in rhyme it must be) now in couplets and now in quatrains 
in the manner of Cooper’s admirable translation of the Lament of 
Gresset. (N.B.—Not the Cowper.) 

“Another thought has struck me of a school-book in two octavo 
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volumes of ‘Lives’ in the manner of Plutarch’s, but instead of com- 
paring and coupling Greek with Roman, Dion with Brutus, and 
Cato with Aristides, of placing ancient and modern together, Hume 
with Alfred, Cicero with Bacon, Hannibal with Gustavus Adolphus, 
and Julius Cesar with Buonaparte. Or, which perhaps might be 
at once more interesting and more instructive, a series of ‘Lives,’ 
from Moses to Buonaparte, of all those great men who in states, 
or in the mind of man, had produced great revolutions, the effects 
of which still remain, and are more or less distant causes of the 
present state of the world... .” 

It does not appear that any of these works were written. Coler- 
idge’s motive, however, was admirable. He intended his labours 
for the Juvenile Library, he wrote, to be solely devoted to Godwin’s 
benefit. “I shall consider the work as a small plot of ground given 
up to you to be sown at your own hazard with your own seed (gold 
grains would have been but a bad pun, and besides have spoiled 
the metaphor). If the increase should more than repay your risk 
and labour, why then let me be one of your guests at Harvest Home.” 


Hazlitt was a contributor, but his English Grammar, which the 
Godwins published in 1809 (dated 1810) together with Edward 
Baldwin’s New Guide to the English Tongue, was not destined to 
achieve immortality. It was “founded on an entirely new principle,” 
and intended to supersede Lindley Murray. Godwin thought highly 
of it, and in sending a review copy to the Edinburgh referred to it 
with much approbation. It was, he said, “written by one of my 
inward friends, Mr. William Hazlitt. He is a man of singular acute- 
ness and sound understanding, and I think he has brought some 
new materials to elucidate a most ancient subject... . I need not 
say that it would be of the greatest advantage to me if the writers 
of the Edinburgh Review felt disposed to speak of the book according 
to what I hold to be its merits.” Hazlitt had written it in 1808, 
but for some time could not find a publisher. It was not very success- 
ful. There had been a large production of new grammars, stimulated 
probably by Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, each “founded 
on entirely new principles.’ The Edinburgh reviewers did not feel 
disposed to speak of it at all, and although in the opinion of the 
Anti-Jacobin it contained “judicious remarks,” and was “cleared 
of much of the lumber obstructing progress in English grammati- 
cal knowledge,” it found no general favour, and Lindley Murray 
remained the standard grammarian. 

Godwin published an abridgment of it, by Edward Baldwin, 
with a good many additions of his own, in the same year. It was 
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called then Outlines of English Grammar. Its merits as a textbook 
are not very obvious, but it could have added little to the case of 
those who sought to find in him an insidious propagandist. The 
conjunction in it (illustrative of the third and second persons of 
substantives) of ““The men of Athens were free” and “Men of 
England, be valiant,” was probably accidental. Elsewhere occur 
“God bless the King” (illustrating the Imperative Mood), and 
“Fear God. Honour the King” (illustrating the Period). The 
philosopher’s family occasionally suggested illustrations: “Mary 
learns to dance”; “William will be a good boy”; “Charles is a 
stripling.” 

The New Guide to the English Tongue, by Edward Baldwin, was 
not new when it appeared with Hazlitt’s grammar in 1810. It was 
published first in the preceding year with the School Dictionary 
of W. F. Mylius (“in which such words as are pedantical, vulgar, 
indelicate and obsolete, are omitted’’), and was then pronounced by 
the Anti-Jacobin “a very ingenious performance.’’ Lamb considered 
it inferior to Hazlitt’s work. “Hazlitt has written a grammar for 
Godwin,” he wrote to Manning; ‘Godwin sells it bound up with a 
treatise of his own on language, but the grey mare is the better horse. 
I don’t allude to Mrs. Godwin, but to the word grammar, which 
comes near to grey mare, 1f you observe, in sound.” 


XXI 
SOCIAL LIFE IN SKINNER STREET 


In 1802 Snow Hill, a dark winding little street connecting Holborn 
Bridge and Newgate, had been superseded by the newly constructed, 
wider, more direct and less steep Skinner Street, so named not from 
its proximity to the Market but after its sponsor, the famous 
Alderman Skinner.t At number 41, directly below the corner of 
what is now Holborn Viaduct and the present Snow Hill, Godwin 
located his Juvenile Library and his family in 1807. Premises were 
secured next door to serve as printing-shop and warehouse, Mr. 
Hodgkins was dispensed with, the firm name became M. J. Godwin 
& Co., and in 1809 the remainder of the twelve hundred pounds 
that the philosopher had raised for himself was put into furnishings, 
equipment and stock, 

The house was large and the location expensive. The rent was 
more than the combined rents of the Polygon and the Hanway 
Street establishments; but its payment proved to be a difficulty 
with which it was not necessary to contend for many years. The 
family lived in rooms over the shop, which was poorly and meagrely 
furnished. It may be assumed that a good deal of the twelve hundred 
pounds had been devoted to previous debts. Overhead there was a 
little study, shaped like a quadrant, with windows in the arc, a 
fireplace in one radius and in the other shelves full of old books; with 
Opie’s portrait of Mary Wollstonecraft and Northcote’s portrait 
of the philosopher himself on the walls; and in this room Godwin 
continued the work that Edward Baldwin had begun in the Polygon. 

The fourteen years that had elapsed since the publication of 
Political Justice had brought great changes in his fortunes. He was 
then alone and independent, able to wear the gay attire in which 
Miss Alderson found him, and one of the most known men of the 
age. Time had treated many of his friends nearly as radically. 
Holcroft was estranged from him and living almost in destitution, 
and Horne Tooke, pre-eminently the public man, had retired, after 
meeting with insults in public places, to Wimbledon, where he lived 
in a genial seclusion with his illegitimate daughters. Mackintosh 
was poor through indolence, his great talents not realised, and no 

1 for whom see Peter Pindar’s The Royal Sheep, a Fable. 
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longer a disciple. Dr. Parr was estranged, and had quarrelled also 
with Mackintosh because Mackintosh had sold himself to the 
Government. Miss Alderson and Mrs. Reveley were married, and 
Godwin saw them no more; Mrs. Inchbald was not entirely appeased 
(although in 1805 she sent Godwin a copy of her play To Marry 
or Not to Marry), and regarded the philosopher’s troubles with 
detached and philosophic sympathy. “Poor Godwin is a terrific 
example for all conjugal biography,”’ she wrote in 1809 to Mrs. 
Opie; ‘but he has marked that path which may be avoided, and 
so is himself a sacrifice for the good of others.” Fell and Fenwick 
were fugitives from their creditors, Thelwall was a Professor of 
the Science and Practice of Elocution, and Godwin was a children’s 
bookseller. 

In his appearance the changes had not been so great. He was 
then just over fifty years old. He looked much like a dissenting 
minister, says almost every contemporary who described him, and 
indeed he not only looked like one but continued (according to 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg) to call himself one, thus escaping jury 
and other public service. From this time on his clothes were in- 
creasingly old and worn, and carelessly put on. Strangers noticed 
first his short thick figure, his exceptional solemnity, his large bald 
head, fair complexion and weak voice, and the general impassivity 
that contrasted so strangely with the startling vigour of his works. 

As the years passed, his head became a little balder, his voice 
a little weaker, his conversation more precise and finical. Some 
peculiarities were already more noticeable than at the time of his 
self-analysis in 18oT. 

His family had also changed, and with the exception of Mrs. 
Godwin were considerably grown-up. Before many years, in the 
introduction to Baldwin’s History of Greece Godwin took ‘“‘his final 
leave of that class of young persons for whose amusement and 
instruction his publications were intended. . . . The particular 
individuals for whose amusement and instruction they were in- 
tended, children then, have ceased to be children.’’ When the 
family settled in Skinner Street, the two girls who had received 
Miss Louisa Jones’s care were fourteen and ten years old. Jane 
Clairmont was ten, Charles a little younger, and William, the 
philosopher’s only son, four. 

Fanny Imlay, who was always known as Fanny Godwin, received 
all the rights pertaining to the eldest, and was believed to have no 
suspicion that she was not Godwin’s daughter. She was gentle and 
affectionate, and had most of the virtues of domesticity, abnegation 
and self-sacrifice, and consequently entirely lacked the independence 
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and spiritedness of her sisters. Except a quick sensitiveness, there 
was nothing of Mary Wollstonecraft about her. Godwin probably 
described her at an earlier age as Julia in St. Leon: “uncommonly 
mild and affectionate, alive to the slightest variations of treatment, 
profoundly depressed by every mark of unkindness, but exquisitely 
sensible to demonstrations of sympathy and attachment. She 
appeared little formed to struggle with the difficulties of life and the 
frowns of the world; but in periods of quietness and tranquillity 
nothing could exceed the sweetness of her character and the fas- 
cination of her manners. . . . She was by no means capable of her 
mother’s active beneficence and heroic fortitude. ...” 

In the same book Mary, the daughter of Godwin and Mary 
Wollstonecraft, probably appears (at a very early age) as Marguerite, 
the youngest of St. Leon’s family. ‘Her vivacity was inexhaustible, 
and was continually displaying itself in innocent tricks, and smart 
unexpected sallies. Nothing could possibly be more ingenuous than 
this admirable infant: nothing more kind, considerate, and en- 
thusiastic in her tenderness and grief, when an occasion occurred 
to call forth these sentiments. But the moment the sorrowful 
occasion was over, she would resume all her vivacity; and even 
sometimes, in the midst of her tears, some trait of her native humour 
would escape. I know not whether all the family were not more 
attached to the little Marguerite than to any other individual 
member, as she certainly oftenest contributed to their amusement 
and pleasure.” 

“Such was the amiable circle,” St. Leon concludes his de- 
scription, “one and all of whom have been involved by me in the 
most tremendous ruin and disgrace.” 

It does not appear that time had mellowed the asperities of 
Mrs. Godwin’s temper, or ironed out the affectations that delighted 
Lamb, who remained as before her faithful chronicle and brief 
abstract. It was unquestionably from her that he drew his admirable 
picture of Mrs. Priscilla Pry. He had already described her husband 
Tom Pry, for whom the philosopher certainly furnished a good 
part of the materials. “But what power of words can paint Tom’s 
wife? My pencil faulters while I attempt it. . . . Tom’s passion for 
knowledge in the pursuit is intense and restless, but when satisfied 
it sits down and seeks no further. He must know all about every- 
thing, but his desire terminates in mere science. Now as far as the 
pure mathematics, as they are called, transcend the practical, so 
far does Tom’s curiosity, to my mind, in elegance and disinter- 
estedness, soar above the craving, gnawing, mercenary (if I may so 
call it) inquisitiveness of his wife. 
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“Mrs. Priscilla Pry must not only know all about your private 
concerns but be as deeply concerned herself for them: she will pluck 
at the very heart of your mystery. She must anatomise and skin 
you, absolutely lay your feelings bare. Her passions are reducible 
to two, but those are stronger in her than in any human creature— 
pity and envy. ‘ 

“|, She pumps all her friends to know the exact income of all 
her friends. Such a one must have a great salary. Do you think 
he has as much as eight hundred a year—seven hundred and fifty 
perhaps? A wag once told her I had fourteen hundred—(Heaven 
knows we Bank Clerks, though with no reason to complain, in few 
cases realise that luxury)—and the fury of her wonder, till I unde- 
ceived her, nearly worked her spirits to a fever. Now Pry is equally 
glad to get at his friends’ circumstances; but his curiosity is disin- 
terested, as I said, and passionless. No emotions are consequent 
upon the satisfaction of it. He is a philosopher who loves knowledge 
for its own sake; she is not content with a lumen siccum (dry know- 
ledge, says Bacon, is best); the success of her researches is nothing, 
but as it feeds the two main springs between which her soul is kept 
in perpetual conflict—Pity and Envy.” 

If Lamb had known more of Pry’s circumstances, he would 
have hesitated to describe as entirely “disinterested” his curiosity 
to get at the circumstances of his friends. But in spite of their utter 
dislike of Mrs. Godwin the Lambs remained on friendly terms with 
the philosopher, the emotions aroused by Mrs. Godwin finding an 
outlet in many accounts of her in their letters. Lamb in particular 
dwelt with malicious relish, as in Mrs. Priscilla Pry, upon her 
imperfections, but in a more delicate and somewhat less malicious 
manner Mary Lamb was not far behind him. “I continue very well,” 
she wrote to Mrs. Hazlitt after a visit to Winterslow, ‘‘and return 
you very sincere thanks for my good health and improved looks, 
which have almost made Mrs. Godwin die with envy; she longs 
to come to Winterslow as much as the spiteful elder sister did to go 
to the well for a gift to spit diamonds. . . . Charles told Mrs. Godwin, 
Hazlitt had found a well in his garden, which, water being scarce 
in your country, would bring him in two hundred a year; and she 
came in great haste the next morning to ask me if it were true.” 

On at least one occasion the Lambs had a direct personal reason 
for their dislike of Mrs. Godwin, Lamb mentioning in a letter to 
Hazlitt of 28 November 1810 that a recent illness of his sister’s 
was partly due to “that d d Mrs. Godwin’s coming and staying 
so late” at inopportune times. But when they came to Skinner 
Street the evenings seemed to be pleasant enough. ‘‘Charles was 
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drunk last night, and drunk the night before,’ Mary Lamb wrote 
to Mrs. Hazlitt in 1810 or early in 1811, “which night before was 
at Godwin’s, where we went at a short summons from Mr. G., to 
play a solitary rubber, which was interrupted by the entrance of 
Mr. and little Mrs. Liston; and after them came Henry Robinson, 
who is now domesticated at Mr. Godwin’s fireside, and likely to 
become a formidable rival to Tommy Turner. We finished there at 
twelve o’clock (Charles and Liston brim-full of gin and water and 
snuff)... .’’ Liston and his wife were well-known comedians, Tommy 
Turner a new friend of the family who occurs some years later as 
an unreliable business adviser and incapable confidential agent 
in the philosopher’s schemes. 


Mrs. Godwin, brisk and energetic, continued to do her best to 
clear away the increasing muddle of the Juvenile Library finances, 
and in the complicity in scheming into which they were gradually 
drawn, Godwin came to admire her shrewdness and determination 
more, and to notice iess her more trying qualities. Except for their 
occasional quarrels, and the financial worries, he was philosophically 
happy and contented. He particularly enjoyed the education of the 
children, who were never neglected. Charles Clairmont, and later 
William, were sent to the Charterhouse, and about this time the 
son of Godwin’s brother John was obtained admission to Christ’s 
Hospital. The girls were instructed at home. The philosopher devoted 
some of his time to them, and the household income was always 
enough to provide a governess most of the time (in addition to a 
cook and a servant) and, off and on, daily language lessons. 

Godwin naturally had a well-constructed theory of education 
—a subject secondary in importance, in the cosmic scheme, only 
to Reason itself—and applied it, in a necessarily desultory way, 
to the instruction of the children. A letter to Mrs. Godwin, written 
when she and Fanny were at Southend on a pleasure-trip in June 
1806, illuminates the Godwinian system, the most important part 
of which was the stimulation of a ready emotional response to 
sentiment or beauty. 

“Do not imagine that I took Charles into my good graces the 
moment your back was turned. He indeed took care to prevent 
that if I had been inclined, by displeasing me the day I sent him 
for a frank, and on another errand. So that I had only just time to 
forgive him for his birthday. 

“T wish to impress you with the persuasion that he is infinitely 
more of a child, and to be treated as a child, than you imagine. 
Monday I sent him for a frank, and set all the children to write 
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letters, though by his awkwardness the occasion was lost. The letter 
he then wrote, though I took some pains previously to work on his 
feelings, was the poorest and most soulless thing ever you saw. 
I then set him to learn the poem of ‘My Mother’ in Darton’s 
Original Poetry. Your letter to him came most opportunely to re- 
inforce the whole, and at last he has produced what I now send you. 
I went upstairs to his bedside the night before you left us, that I 
might impress upon him the importance of not suffering you to 
depart in anger; but instead of understanding me at first, he, like 
a child, thought I was come to whip him, and with great fervour 
and agitation, begged I would forgive him. He is very anxious 
that no one should see his letter but yourself, and I have promised 
him to enforce his petition. .. .” 

In Mrs. Godwin’s education the philosopher was at more pains 
to cultivate evenness of temper and philosophic equanimity. “I 
shall be very happy to listen to you on that subject, on which so 
many poets have shone already, the praise of the country,” his 
letter continued. ‘‘ But will you give me leave, my dearest love, to 
recall to your consideration the ties and bonds by which we are 
fettered? We cannot do as we would, and must be satisfied, for 
some time at least, if we can do at all. And do you really believe 
that ‘the sordid thoughts that in London make a necessary part 
of your daily existence’ could never find their way to Tilford? 
Alas, I am afraid that a narrow income, a numerous family, and 
many things to arrange and provide for, are the same everywhere. 
I am of my old friend Horace’s opinion, ‘that happiness may be 
found even in Rag fair (allow me the licence of a translator) if we 
do but bring with us to the shed that covers us a well-regulated 
mind.’ Yet I swear to you, I will with all pleasure retire with you 
to the country, the moment you shall yourself pronounce it to be 
practicable. 

“Will you allow me to play with you the part of a monitor? 
or will you think that is incompatible with the feelings of a lover? 
You have effected, as you have repeatedly told me, one most excellent 
revolution in yourself since your marriage, that of taking many 
things quietly that were once torture, for example, money em- 
barrassments and importunities. That you did not so from the 
first, was owing to your estrangement from the usages of the world, 
and to the want of that easily acquired tincture of philosophy, 
that enables us to look at things as they will appear a week hence, 
or, for the most part, even to-morrow. That sorrow which will be 
no sorrow to-morrow, should not touch a wise woman’s heart. The 
offences of children should be taken as from that sort of beings that 
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children always are, yourself in your early years always only ex- 
cepted; the offences of tradesmen as from tradesmen; and the 
nonsense of servants as from servants. Indeed, best-beloved Mamma, 
if we do not learn this little lesson of prudence, it is not Tilford, no, 
nor Arno’s Vale, nor the Thessalian Tempe, that will make us 
happy. Our vexations will follow us everywhere with our family, 
and, if you will allow me once more to quote Horace, when we 
mount our neighing steeds, Care will mount too, and cling close 
behind us. It is a sad thing, but such is the nature of human 
beings; we cannot have ‘the dear, beyond all words dear objects,’ 
as you so truly call them, that this roof covers, without having 
plenty of exercise for the sobriety and steadiness of our souls. Oh, 
that from this moment you would begin to attempt to cultivate 
that firmness and equanimity! You would then be everything that 
my fondest and warmest wishes could desire: you would then be 
Tilford and Tuscany and Tempe all together, and you would carry 
them ever about in your heart.”’ 

“Here is a sheet of paper that says, How do you do, Mamma?” 
he wrote again, as Mrs. Godwin was returning by way of Wimbledon 
and Horne Tooke. “Bless me! why, you have travelled almost 
forty miles to-day. Are you not very much fatigued? ... 

“T am almost angry with Dr. Wolcot for engaging me on Thurs- 
day, and have more than half a mind to break the engagement. 
I am afraid, however, that you will say, now, I should like to have 
this evening to myself with the family at Wimbledon, for, wicked 
wretch that you are! how often have you complained that my 
presence spoiled your pleasures. Not all your pleasures. . . . What 
a heavenly western breeze! It almost tears my paper from me as 
I write. God send you may have had that, or something as refreshing 
as that, on your Thursday’s ride! 

“Remember how complete a Jesuit H. T. is. Do not let him 
worm anything from you, to be employed in assailing your lord 
and master afterward... . 

“Adieu. God bless you, as William says.’’? 


Whatever distresses beset the Skinner Street household, there 
was apparently no necessity to curtail the expenses of hospitality. 
Some old friends had dropped away, some were dead, but Lamb, 


1 The philosopher’s friends were constantly amused at his objection to the use 
of the Deity’s name in common expressions. Others had a similar prejudice. Mrs. 
Hannah More in particular deprecated such expressions as Resurrection Man, the 
ascension of a balloon, the salvation of the country, the redemption of the land 
tax, the christening of a ship. There were other pedantries besides what Coleridge 
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Coleridge, Curran, Crabb Robinson, Grattan and others of less note 
came frequently. From time to time a few new friends were attracted 
by the remnants of Godwin’s fame. Literary people, debaters, 
belated Jacobins, followers of lost causes, and a few attracted 
simply by the appeals of snuff, whist, gin-and-water and the various 
forms in which the philosopher’s hospitality was expressed, they 
gradually took the places of the Fells and Fenwicks, Dyson, Montagu 
and Holcroft. Henry Crabb Robinson had not yet lost his respect 
for the philosopher, and his diary contains many notices of him 
and his friends and guests. “I became more intimate with Godwin,”’ 
he entered in 1810, ‘““who was now keeping a book-seller’s shop in 
his wife’s name. I now and then saw interesting persons at his 
house; indeed, I saw none but remarkable persons there. Among 
the most remarkable was the great Irish orator, Curran. His talk 
was rich in idiom and imagery, and in warmth of feeling. He was 
all passion—fierce in his dislikes, and not sparing in the freedom 
of his language even of those with whom he was on familiar terms. 
One evening, walking away from Godwin’s house, he said of a friend, 
“She is a pustule of vanity.’” 

Robinson did not get along very well with Mrs. Godwin. “Called 
on Godwin,” says the diary for 15 December 1811, “who thinks 
Coleridge’s lectures far below his conversation. So far from agreeing 
with Coleridge, that Shakespeare’s plays ought only to be read and 
not acted, Godwin said, “No plays but Shakespeare’s deserve to 
be represented, so admirably fitted are his for performance.’”’ 
Robinson apparently did not entirely agree, although generally 
no apologist of Coleridge. ““On coming away Mrs. G. took me into 
another room and very angrily reproached me with not bearing 
anything from G. while I would take anything from C. Lamb... . 
C. Lamb says rude things, but always in so playful a way that you 
are sure he means nothing by what he says. Mrs. G. also spoke of 
the persecution she has to bear from the Lambs, Mrs. Holcroft, 
etc. But I would hear nothing on that subject.” 

A few months later Robinson attended a dinner party at which 
Coleridge and the philosopher were present. “The company rather 
too numerous. Coleridge by no means the eloquent man he usually 
is. It was not till ten minutes before he went away that he fell into 
a declaiming mood, ‘having,’ as Godwin said, ‘got upon the 
indefinites and the infinites,’ viz. the nature of religious conviction.” 

At Lamb’s on one occasion Robinson met Coleridge and Hazlitt, 
when Godwin was not present. “Coleridge spoke feelingly of Godwin 
and the unjust treatment he had met with. In apology for Southey’s 
review of Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, Coleridge ingeniously observed 
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that persons who are themselves very pure, are sometimes on that 
account blunt in their moral feelings. This I believe to be a very 
true remark indeed. . . . Coleridge used strong language against 
those who were once the extravagant admirers of Godwin, and 
afterwards became his most bitter opponents.”’ Tobin and Montagu 
Coleridge particularly condemned, and “he did not approve of 
the language of Wordsworth altogether concerning G.” “I noticed 
the infinite superiority of Godwin over the French writers in moral 
feeling and tendency,’ Robinson continues. “I had just learned 
to hate Helvétius and Mirabeau, and yet retained my love for 
Godwin. This was agreed to as a just sentiment. Coleridge said there 
was more in Godwin, after all, than he was once willing to admit, 
although not so much as his enthusiastic admirers fancied... . 
Southey’s severity he attributed to the habit of reviewing.” 

Godwin did not lack other defenders. Curran was “never tired 
of condemning his enemies, and extolling his private virtues, and 
the manliness of his conduct.’ “He uniformly discountenanced,”’ 
says his biographer, “the vulgar clamour with which it was the 
fashion to assail him. There are many who will remember his fervour 
and eloquence upon this topic, and the tears which he so frequently 
excited by his glowing descriptions of the private excellences of 
his friend, and of the manly philosophic equanimity by which he 
triumphed over every accident of fortune.” 

Robinson records a later occasion on which Godwin found 
another supporter, with whom he was only slightly acquainted. 
He and the philosopher were one evening at Madame de Staél’s, 
with a party of liberals and literary people—Lady Mackintosh, 
Adair, Curran, Murray and others. During the evening an argument 
arose about Paradise Lost and Milton, Curran maintaining it the 
worst poem in the language and Milton incapable of a delicate 
or tender sentiment towards women. “Godwin defended Milton 
with zeal, and even for his submission to Cromwell, who, he said, 
though a usurper, was not a tyrant, nor cruel. This was in opposition 
to Madame de Staél, who was not pleased with the philosopher. 
She said to Lady Mackintosh, after he was gone, ‘I am glad I have 
seen this man—it is curious to see how naturally Jacobins become 
the advocates of tyrants; so it is in France now.’ Lady Mackintosh 
apologised for him in a gentle tone; ‘he had been harshly treated, 
and almost driven out of society; he was living in retirement.’ The 
others spoke kindly of him.” 

Robinson had already met Madame de Staél in Germany in 
1804. Benjamin Constant was with her. “I heard that he had 
translated Godwin’s Political Justice,” says the diary, ‘and inquired 
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whether he had really done so. He said he had made the translation, 
but had declined to publish it, because he thought it might injure 
the good cause in the then state of public opinion. Sooner or later 
however the work was to be published, for he regarded the original 
as one of the master works of the age.” 

It was probably in these years that De Quincey’s meeting with 
Godwin occurred, which he described in Tait’s Magazine after 
Godwin’s death. It was at the Courier office, with only a few present 
—Lamb, Coleridge, Wordsworth and (De Quincey said) Southey. 
“From the audacity of his speculations, I looked to see a loud, 
clamorous, and, perhaps, self-sufficient dogmatist; whereas the 
qualities most apparent on the surface of his manners were a gentle 
dignity of self-restraint and a tranquil benignity.” “But, on this 
occasion,” his account continues, “it happened—which, perhaps, 
had not often happened before,—that neither Coleridge nor Words- 
worth talked; Coleridge being more than usually out of spirits; 
Wordsworth fatigued by attending a dull debate in the House of 
Commons; Southey naturally indisposed to the exertions connected 
with colloquial duties; myself and others repressed by youth and 
reverence for our company. Thus it fell by accident to Charles 
Lamb to entertain the company, which he did in his happiest style, 
as a Diogenes with the heart of a St. John; but nothing, as it 
happened, arose to call out the powers of Mr. Godwin. Though 
balked, therefore, of all fair occasion for measuring his colloquial 
calibre, I was not sorry to have gone off with an amended impression 
of the demeanour and general bearing to be naturally expected 
from revolutionary minds, and a personal redress given to the 
common partisan portrait circulated of one who had filled the 
mouths of declaimers for many a year, and become a byword or 
commonplace of rhetoric to the schools.” 

The philosopher was thus still occasionally the recipient of a 
pleasing admiration and respect; but it unfortunately came more 
and more from those who were not intimately acquainted with 
him. To the casual observer he was still the calm benignant gentle- 
man, a little unimpassioned, but at least pleasing and reserved in 
demeanour. In 1809 Lamb brought him Robert Lloyd, the brother 
of Charles. ‘“We supped with Godwin,” he wrote to his wife, in an 
ingenuous and inaccurate account of his visit, ‘and from him I 
am this moment returned (twelve o’clock). You would, I know, 
my dear love, have been delighted in beholding his family; he 
appears to keep no servants, and his children to occupy their places. 
I was much gratified in seeing the three children of Mrs. Woll- 
stonecraft, two girls and a son. One of the girls, the eldest, is a 
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sweet, unaffected creature about fourteen. She handed me the 
porter, and attracted much of my attention. Mrs. Godwin is not 
a pleasant woman, a wife far different from the one you would 
Suppose such a man would have selected.” “I drank tea in company 
with Mr. Godwin last night,” he wrote later; “he is a most delight- 
ful Man—the modulation of his voice was beautiful, and his lan- 
guage uncommonly correct. I shall call upon him again to-morrow, 
to give him an order; poor Man, he is much to be felt for.” “I spent 
Saturday evening with Mr. Godwin. He is a delightful man, and 
mild as a child—his accents are most fascinating. The picture of 
Mrs. Wollstonecraft hangs over the fire-place.”’ 


Death was already steadily decreasing the number of the friends 
whom the philosopher, approaching times more evil than he 
imagined, could ill afford to lose. Joseph Fawcett died in 1804, 
his death, Hazlitt and others thought, being due partly to dis- 
appointment at the failure of the Revolution. Godwin’s generous 
benefactor of long standing and enduring patience, Thomas Wedg- 
wood, died in 1805; and in 1809 the death of Holcroft ended the old 
friends’ estrangement, which had then lasted five years. Holcroft 
retained his faith in the power of the human mind and the fallibility 
of disease. Lamb wrote to Manning that throughout a severe illness, 
in the course of which his heart became completely ossified, Holcroft 
kept himself alive by mental power “long after another person would 
have given him up. . . . The physicians all concurred in positively 
saying he would not live a week, many weeks before he died.’”’ The 
story of his reconciliation to the philosopher is told in Hazlitt’s 
memoir. ‘‘On Sunday he expressed a wish to see Mr. Godwin, and 
when he came, his feelings were overpowered. He could not con- 
verse, and only pressed his hand to his bosom, and said ‘My dear, 
dear friend.’” They met again on the following day. Holcroft died 
on 23 March, at the age of sixty-three. 

Godwin helped Marshal to raise a subscription for the widow 
and children, who had been left penniless, and with Holcroft’s 
friends Tuthill and Nicholson undertook to supervise the publi- 
cation of the fragment of autobiography written by Holcroft in 
the last weeks of his life. Hazlitt eventually undertook the task of 
editing it, and published the autobiography together with Holcroft’s 
diary and his own memoir. Godwin was greatly offended at the 
inclusion of the diary, which contained many unreserved accounts 
of his quarrels with Holcroft. The autobiography he admired, and 
considered Hazlitt’s memoir “a very decent composition, with 
a few excellent passages, sufficiently fitted on the whole for the 
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purpose for which it was intended”’; but he regarded the publication 
of the diary “with the strongest feelings of disapprobation. . . .” 
“For myself,” he wrote to Mrs. Holcroft, “I can fairly say that 
if I had known, that every time I dined with or called upon Mr. 
Holcroft, I was to be recorded . . . in the ridiculous way of coming 
in to go out again fifty times, I would not on that penalty have 
called upon or dined with him at all.” 

The same year saw the death of John Opie, and of Godwin’s 
mother. Mrs. Anna Godwin had been attacked by apoplexy some 
years before. She was sustained by her firm belief in the tenets of 
Methodism, and had no cares except for her children, whose repeated 
failures had been very distressing. Godwin attended her funeral 
in Norwich. ‘The knot is severed,’’ he wrote to Mrs. Godwin, “and 
I am, for the first time, at more than fifty years of age, alone. You 
shall now be my mother; you have in many instances been my 
protector and my guide, and I fondly trust will be more so, as I 
shall come to stand more in need of assistance.”’ 

Godwin had not seen Mrs. Opie very often after her marriage. 
She was frequently in London during the thirty years that elapsed 
before his death, in company with Sir James and Lady Mackintosh 
and other common friends, but it does not appear that they met 
again. She became a member of the Society of Friends in 1825, 
and busied herself throughout a long life in charitable visit, spiritual 
exhortation and the composition of moral tales. Her writings were 
highly esteemed. Many thought that as an author she was not 
inferior to Miss Edgeworth or Miss Burney, and practically the 
equal of Mrs. Hannah More. 

In 1811 Godwin left his card at Mrs. Inchbald’s, her biographer 
has recorded, but did not ask to see her. 
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I was not prepared to maintain the unvaried sincerity of my manners, at the 
expense of a speedy close to my existence.—Caleb Williams. 


A generous mind can derive little pleasure from detecting the inconsistencies 
into which the greatest characters have fallen—Life of Chatham. 


In 1810 the philosopher’s business affairs, which for several years 
had been in a condition bordering on the precarious, entered upon a 
dramatic complication. For the first time the intricacy and magni- 
tude of his indebtedness becomes fully apparent, and there appear 
unmistakable signs of a vast discrepancy between his principle 
and his practice. 

He found less and less time, after moving to Skinner Street, for 
social enjoyments, and indeed less and less opportunity: eventually 
his friends hesitated to invite him to meet guests at their homes, 
for fear he should attempt to borrow from them. It happened too 
often for their hesitation to be fanciful. At the party at which 
Coleridge had got upon the indefinites and the infinites, Godwin 
and Rough met, says Crabb Robinson, for the first time. “The very 
next day Godwin called on me to say how much he liked Rough, 
adding, ‘By-the-by, do you think he would lend me £50, just now, 
as I am in want of a little money?’” On this occasion his attempt 
was peculiarly foredoomed; “he had not left me an hour,” says 
Robinson, ‘before Rough came with a like question.” 

Godwin was equally unsuccessful on a similar occasion recorded 
by Thomas Noon Talfourd in his Final Memorials of Charles Lamb. 
“The very next day after I had been honoured and delighted by 
an introduction to him at Lamb’s chambers, I was made still more 
proud and happy by his appearance at my own on such an errand 
—which my poverty, not my will, rendered abortive. After some 
pleasant chat on indifferent matters, he carelessly observed, that 
he had a little bill for £150 falling due on the morrow, which he 
had forgotten till that morning, and desired the loan of the necessary 
amount for a few weeks. At first, in eager hope of being able thus 
to oblige one whom I regarded with admiration akin to awe, I began 
to consider whether it was possible for me to raise such a sum; 
but, alas! a moment’s reflection sufficed to convince me that the 
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hope was vain, and I was obliged, with much confusion, to assure 
my distinguished visitor how glad I should have been to serve 
him, but that I was only just starting as a special pleader, was 
obliged to write for magazines to help me on, and had not such a 
sum in the world. ‘Oh dear,’ said the philosopher, ‘I thought you 
were a young gentleman of fortune—don’t mention it—don't 
mention it; I shall do very well elsewhere’: and then, in the most 
gracious manner, reverted to our former topics; and sat in my 
small room for half an hour, as if to convince me that my want of 
fortune made no difference in his esteem.” 

This Talfourd called ‘‘meeting the exigencies which the vicissi- 
tudes of business sometimes caused, with the trusting simplicity 
which marked his course.’’ Exigencies began to occur frequently, 
but it does not appear that in meeting them the philosopher ever 
erred on the side of trusting simplicity. That he, or Mrs. Godwin, 
erred in some respects is only too evident. The Juvenile Library 
should have been flourishing and profitable, but from its outset 
Godwin’s fortunes had grown steadily worse. There was no lack of 
application, and the books continued to sell well; when Francis 
Place came a little later to examine Godwin’s accounts with the 
care of a shrewd and intelligent business man, he was of the opinion 
that if prudently managed the business had been for years of 
sufficient value to maintain the philosopher and his family in 
moderate comfort. But in spite of large subsidies from Wedgwood 
and Curran, and the generous public subscription that he and 
Marshal had raised, Godwin had been continually forced to repeated 
borrowings. New debts were made, wherever possible, for larger 
amounts, but the older debts still remained. It is probable that 
Thomas Wedgwood’s death cancelled Godwin’s indebtedness to 
him. Wedgwood left furthermore a sum of five thousand pounds 
in trust, to be used for the benefit of the needy to whom he had been 
accustomed to give during his life, and Godwin may have received 
help from this; and it is known that he received at least one loan, 
of five hundred pounds, from Wedgwood’s brother Josiah. Even 
then the muddle grew steadily more tangled and more inclusive 
of innocent friends. It was further complicated and extended when 
Francis Place, a new friend but old admirer, undertook in 1810 to 
restore the business to a solvent condition. This Place attempted 
to do for four years. At the end of that time he was no longer a 
friend, and a very qualified admirer; and quite positive that all of 
the trusting simplicity that had marked their dealings had come 
from himself. 

Later famous as the trades-union leader, Place was at this time 
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a master tailor, with a comfortable income built up by industry and 
careful management. He was honest, intelligent and generous. He 
had read Political Justice and considered himself much indebted 
to it. In the London Corresponding Society, of which he had been 
an influential member, he had led the Godwinian faction that wished 
the gradual dissemination of knowledge. He was accustomed to 
have the affairs of unfortunate people brought to his notice, and by 
1810 had several times acted as an unofficial receiver. This Godwin 
undoubtedly knew, although he had not previously known Place. 
In the latter part of 1810 he made a point of meeting him, and 
persuaded him to examine and straighten out the Skinner Street 
affairs. Place’s straightforward account of his attempt has fortun- 
ately been preserved. With the exception of the correspondence 
between the two in 1813 and 1814, it forms the most reliable 
description, by an observer who became against his will much 
involved, of the philosopher’s situation and business methods, the 
veneration in which a few still held him, and the uses to which he 
was ready to put their veneration. 

“Mr. William Godwin sought my acquaintance in the year 1810, 
and I readily formed a friendship with him. I had never heard any- 
thing alleged against his moral character. I had heard much in his 
praise and I had benefited in no small degree by his writings. I was 
therefore pleased to have him for a friend. Godwin had, however, 
a design of no small moment to him in seeking my acquaintance 
and he accomplished his purpose, beyond what could have been 
his most sanguine expectations. It was however of no permanent 
use to him, highly pernicious as it was to several others. 

“T soon found that he was uncomfortably circumstanced in his 
pecuniary concerns, and needed my advice and assistance. Both 
of these I was willing he should have to the full extent of my 
capability. I made some inquiries respecting the state of his affairs, 
and as I went on inquiring saw as I supposed a probability of extri- 
cating him from his difficulties and placing him in comparatively 
easy circumstances. I had been engaged in several similar concerns, 
and had been serviceable in all of them, and singularly successful 
in some of them. I had been instrumental not only in saving several 
families from absolute ruin, but I had succeeded in re-establishing 
others in such a way as to enable them to flourish. I did not always 
escape harmless from these interferences, I occasionally lost money, 
and in some cases rather large sums.”’ 

Realising that a larger sum of money than he alone could advance 


1 Add. MSS. 35,145, ff. 37-67 (British Museum), contain the entire Godwin- 
Place correspondence and Place’s account of his dealings with the’ philosopher. 
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would be at once necessary, Place’s first step was to obtain for 
Godwin the help of two others, to the first of whom the philosopher 
had in fact already appealed. 

“Mr. Godwin’s affairs brought me acquainted with a Mr. Elton 
Hamond, whose father had been a wholesale tea-dealer in the City 
of London, and had at his decease left a considerable property to 
his two sons and two daughters. 

“| Mr. Hamond started in life with enthusiastic notions of 
the capability and desires of mankind to become virtuous and 
happy. To their rapid improvement he hoped to devote himself. 
He persuaded himself that he should be able to correct their vices 
and prevent themselves from committing crime. He set about their 
reformation with uncommon ardour. How little he was able to 
accomplish need not be told. He consumed his time and expended 
his money in the vain pursuit of a phantom which was perpetually 
misleading him, and wearied and weakened his intellectual powers 
before his experience had shown him how hopeless his pursuit was. 
He was at length compelled to conclude that the progress of man- 
kind toward a state of virtuous benevolence was an almost imper- 
ceptible movement, despaired, and in his despair, shot himself. 
He was emphatically my friend, and I loved him with great sincerity 
to the moment of his death. 

“With this good man I associated another friend, Mr. John 
Lambert, a shrewd clever man of business who had been for some 
time eagerly desirous to make acquaintance with Mr. Godwin, and 
we all three set ourselves vigorously to work to extricate him 
from his difficulties. 

“An account was shown to us, and books were brought forward 
to verify the account. Such a case was shown as induced us to 
conclude that if 3000 pounds could be raised Mr. Godwin would not 
only be placed in a state of comparative ease, but that the business 
carried on by his wife would, when disembarrassed, repay the loan. 
And to this hour I am satisfied it might and ought to have been 
so notwithstanding the accounts laid before us were not correct 
accounts, and did not contain a true statement, but had been 
fabricated to induce us to procure the money. 

“Mr. Hamond advanced 500/., Mr. Lambert 250/., and I also 
advanced 250/. The remaining 2000/. were borrowed of several 
persons, principally in consequence of my exertions. But our efforts 
were useless. In a little time Godwin was as much embarrassed as 
ever, we had also embarrassed ourselves and been the means of 
risking the property of others without having done any permanent 
service to Mr, Godwin. . 
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“Mr. Godwin was at length obliged to repay some of the money 
we had caused several to advance, and this he did, not from the 
proceeds of his business as he ought to have done, but by inducing 
his own particular friends to increase amnt. of the sums they had 
advanced. Mr. Hamond who had spent his own fortune, and rather 
than distress Mr. Godwin had induced his sister to continue the 
loan of 500/. she had advanced, was at last paid, and Mr. Lambert 
and I became so circumstanced as made it likely we should be losers 
to a large amount, unless we paid ourselves and left others to sustain 
a greater loss than they ought to bear. This we were not willing to 
do, we used great exertions to prevent as much as we could, anyone 
from losing more than the inevitable circumstances of the case made 
it quite impossible for us to prevent. The result was, that not one 
of his creditors laid any blame upon either of us, but we were obliged 
to consent to become losers—I to the amount of 365/., and Mr. 
Lambert to an equal sum. 

“A Mr. Hume, a private friend of Mr. Godwin’s, one or two others, 
and a Mr. Taylor of Norwich, with whom we were not connected, 
lost considerable sums, and full 2500/. were wholly wasted.” 

It was difficult to understand what became of the wasted two 
thousand five hundred pounds. With all his acumen, and his careful 
scrutiny of Godwin’s books, Place could not make it out. He thought 
at first that the philosopher had in many instances deceived him, 
and that his previous indebtedness was far greater than anyone 
knew; so much greater that even three thousand pounds was not 
enough to set him on his feet. But later, when Place and Hamond held 
a recapitulation of their disastrous experience, they learned definitely 
that for some time Godwin’s income had been much larger than 
they had thought; so large, in fact, that it seemed to them he must 
have paid, from year to year, the greater part of his current debts. 
“Tn 1814 Mr. Hamond and I made a statement from his own 
accounts which proved that he had received in money from various 
friends, upwards of 4oo/. a year during each of the preceding ten 
years—and this account did not include, 


x. Much money he had borrowed of which we were not informed. 
2. Money received for his literary labours. 

3. Profits from the bookselling business carried on by his wife. 
4. Debts which he owed more than were owing to him. 


And that thus he must have expended full 1500/. a year notwith- 
standing he had for the last four or five years paid no rent for the 
house he lived in, which was worth 200/. a year.”” They were there- 
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fore unable to understand why the two thousand five hundred pounds 
had not paid all of his debts. 

Place’s first conclusion was correct. Godwin had completely 
deceived him; his indebtedness before Place had taken charge of 
his affairs was much greater than Place was informed. It is note- 
worthy that while Place believed that he had exclusive control of 
Godwin’s affairs, the philosopher continued independently, with a 
thoroughness that (as thoroughness) cannot be too much admired, 
to obtain money wherever he could. An unaddressed letter of 
3 August 1811, preserved in the British Museum, in which Godwin 
discusses population and subsistence, closes with an acknowledgment 
of a hundred pounds received and a request for seventy-five more. 
But probably Godwin was not as deceitful as Place later thought 
him. He had been borrowing, postponing and forestalling so long 
that his affairs had become extremely complicated. By 1811 or 
1812 the general intricacy of badly kept accounts had become so 
great that he was probably honestly unable to say definitely what 
his indebtedness was. 

A letter to Mrs. Godwin at Ramsgate, dated 18 May 1811, gives 
a picture of the philosopher in the toils. “My dearest Love,’ he 
wrote, “Saturday was my great and terrible day, and I was com- 
pelled to look about me, to see how it could be provided for. I had 
less than {20 remaining in my drawer. I sent Joseph to Lambert 
and Macmillan: no answer from either: Lambert not at home. 
Bradley then undertook the expedition to Mercu and Jabart: he 
preferred Friday to Saturday: I therefore desired him to take 
Lambert on the way. This time I was successful: the good creature 
sent me £100, and at six in the evening Macmillan sent me £50, 
having, as you remember, brought me the other {50 on Tuesday 
last. This was something, but as there is no sweet without its sour, 
about the same time came a note from Hume desiring he might 
have £40 on Monday.” 

The letter indicates that Lamb was one friend who was never, 
as far as is known, directly involved in Godwin’s affairs, but was 
constantly held in reserve. “After dinner Fanny told me she was 
sure she had seen Mr. and Miss Lamb walking arm-in-arm at a 
distance in the street. I could not be easy till I had ascertained 
the truth of this intelligence, and I hastened to the Temple. It was 
so; they were not at home; gone to the play; but their Jane told 
me that her mistress came home on Tuesday the 7th of May. Lamb 
returned my visit at breakfast this morning. To return to my business. 

“I began to cast about how I was to comply with Hume’s 
request. I was still £30 short for my bills—f£30 and £40 are £70. 
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I had, however, Place’s bill in my possession, but who was to 
discount it? I thought perhaps Toulmin would do it. I looked upon 
my list of discounters. By some oversight I had omitted to put the 
name to the discounter of one of Hume’s bills. I thought by studying 
my journal I should be able to find it. I was unsuccessful. In the 
midst of this, however, my eye caught a bill of {140 of Place, that 
fell due next Friday. I had carefully put this out of my mind in 
the midst of the embarrassments of the present week, and had 
wholly forgotten it. Perhaps I never felt a more terrible sensation 
in my life, than when it thus returned to me. Lambert’s and Mac- 
millan’s money had made me cheerful: I walked erect in my little 
sally to the Temple: I flung about my arms with the air of a man 
who felt himself heart-whole. The moment I saw the {140 I felt a 
cold swelling in the inside of my throat—a sensation I am subject 
to in terrible situations—and my head ached in the most discom- 
fortable manner. I had just been puzzling how I could discount 
the £100 I had by me: what was I to do with {140 beside? If Turner 
had not come in just then, I think I should have gone mad; as it 
was, the morsel of meat I put in my mouth at supper stuck in my 
throat. My ultimate determination was, that I had no resource 
but to write to Norwich [i.e. to John Taylor]. 

“This morning, however, the first thing I did was to send a note 
to Place, to state the circumstances, and to ask whether he must 
have the money to a day. He immediately came to me by way of 
answer, and told me he could wait till the 30th: a glorious reprieve! 

“.. . The post of to-day brought me {100 upon the house of 
Baring. It comes from the great American manager, with directions 
for me to furnish books, according to certain rules he lays down, at 
the rate of {100 per annum—this {100 being the earnest for the 
first year. His letter is a very kind one: I daresay he takes this step 
with a view to serve me in a certain degree: at any rate never did 
windfall come more opportunely. I need not tell you that Theobald 
or anybody will discount a bill, when accepted, on the house of 
fearing so 43- 

In the face of his discoveries in 1814 Place could only attribute 
this state of Godwin’s affairs to some of his personal qualities, and 
to Mrs. Godwin. It was natural that in his intimate connection with 
the Godwin household he came to have a good knowledge of both. 
“As respected his own purposes Godwin was one of the most heart- 
less, the most callous of men. He was perfectly regardless of the 
mischief he might bring upon anyone, and quite as regardless of 
the feelings of others, when his own ends could be best and most 
promptly assured by inflicting unhappiness on them; these matters 
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annoyed him so little that I have sometimes doubted, whether they 
did not even afford him satisfaction, when they fell upon those 
who had not readily conformed to his wishes. 

“He was ingenious, plausible, argumentative, persuasive and 
persevering to an uncommon extent. He could easily turn any man 
to account who reposed the least confidence in him and he never 
failed so to do. But in all this he was unwise. With only a moderate 
share of prudence and honesty, half the efforts he made to procure 
money and make enemies would have made him a flourishing man, 
had those efforts been directed as they ought to have been, and 
surrounded him with a multitude of friends. . . . His conduct was a 
matter of great regret to all three of us, we went on with him long 
after there was no ground for expecting we could do him any per- 
manent service, and we only gave him up when we could no longer 
reputably continue to assist him.” 


But before Place had given him up, an unforeseen and important 
actor had come into the old philosopher’s life, to exert a profound 
influence upon it for ten years. In January 1812, while he was going 
from Place to Lambert, from Lambert to Hamond, from the three 
to Joseph Hume or John Taylor of Norwich, solely occupied with 
his list of discounters, his literary work not to be thought of, a 
young man who was to become the greatest of his disciples intro- 
duced himself to the philosopher in a remarkable letter of extravagant 
admiration. 

His name was Percy Bysshe Shelley. A typical enthusiast of 
the early French Revolution, a Wordsworth or Coleridge at twenty- 
five, he was unusually sensitive, ardent and innocent. He loved 
liberty passionately and intensely admired the great libertarians; 
and at school he had accidentally come upon Political Justice. He 
was nineteen years old. He had written some extravagant verse 
and two extravagant novels, had quarrelled with his father and had 
been expelled from University College, Oxford, for his intellectual 
wildness. Four months earlier he had contracted a chivalrous mar- 
riage with a seventeen-year-old girl who seemed to him to share the 
ardour of his views, and to be as much as himself an incipient victim 
of society. On 3 January, with no knowledge of Godwin’s character 
or circumstances except that obtained in his reading of Political 
Justice, he requested the philosopher’s guidance and friendship in 
a letter of genuine veneration. The letter was written from Keswick, 
where he had met Southey a fortnight earlier. “Here is a man at 
Keswick who acts upon me as my own ghost would do,” Southey 
wrote on 4 January to his friend Bedford. “He is just what I was 
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in 1794. . . . He is come to the fittest physician in the world.” But 
while Southey was writing Shelley had placed himself under a far 
different master. “‘I admire Godwin as much as you can,” he wrote 
on 2 January to Miss Elizabeth Hitchener. “I shall write to him 
too to-day or to-morrow. . . . I am not sure that Southey is quite 
uninfluenced by venality.”’ 

It was in the fifty-sixth year of Godwin’s life, and the second of 
Place’s attempt to make him solvent. Place and his associates had 
nearly come to the conclusion that their efforts were bound to be 
fruitless. Godwin knew far better than they the precariousness of 
his situation. He was past middle age, his earning power was much 
impaired, and he had six people dependent upon him. For at least 
two years he had been fearful of bankruptcy or imprisonment for 
debt, with the consequent ruin of his family; and he was in the 
mood to catch at any straw. Shelley’s letter was quickly followed 
by a second, in which he again expressed his great veneration and 
intellectual indebtedness, and mentioned the fact that he was heir 

to six thousand a year. 

; On the day on which Shelley brought himself to Godwin’s notice, 
Crabb Robinson was writing of the philosopher’s financial methods 
to a person with whom Godwin was little if at all acquainted. “I 
lament,” he said, “‘. . . that such a man should be compelled to have 
recourse to such means; but, after all, what is there in this lament- 
ation more than a particular instance of the general complaint of 
all ages, that high-mindedness should stoop to vulgarity, that the 
low wants of man should drag down the elevated to low pur- 
suits? .. .”” The philosopher’s degradation was already in a general | 
way the subject of discussion among some who had little personal 
knowledge of him. But Shelley was unacquainted not only with 
Godwin but with any of Godwin’s acquaintances. 


XXIII 
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A pardlike Spirit beautiful and swift— 

A love in desolation masked ;—a Power 

Girt round with weakness; it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour. 


... the contagion of the world’s slow stain. 
Adonais. 


SHELLEY’S letter was not the first that Godwin had received from 
a young man seeking the acquaintance of the author of Polttzcal 
Justice. If Shelley had been impoverished, instead of “the son of 
a man of fortune,’ Godwin would doubtless have answered his 
letter, and possibly would have given him, if he needed it, that 
portion of his friends’ money that he seemed always able to hand 
on to those more needy than himself. It was pleasing to him to be 
regarded as a sage, and he considered the education of the young 
as an important duty, in which everyone should participate according 
to his opportunities. Shelley’s first letter, which did not indicate 
his social and economic position, was exceptionally pleasing. ‘The 
name of Godwin has been used to excite in me feelings of reverence 
and admiration,’ he wrote. “I have been accustomed to consider 
him a luminary too dazzling for the darkness which surrounds him. 
From the earliest period of my knowledge of his principles, I have 
ardently desired to share, on the footing of intimacy, that intellect 
which I have delighted to contemplate in its emanations. Con- 
sidering, then, these feelings, you will not be surprised at the incon- 
ceivable emotions with which I learned your existence and your 
dwelling. I had enrolled your name in the list of the honourable 
dead. I had felt regret that the glory of your being had passed from 
this earth of ours. It is not so; you still live, and, I firmly believe, 
are still planning the welfare of human kind.” 

Such sentiments were in no way unpleasing to a man peculiarly 
susceptible to admiration, who had had more than a common share 
of undeserved condemnation and disgrace, and was at the time 
obscurely living in a round of harassments, excuses and evasions. 
When he saw himself pictured as “a luminary too dazzling for the 
darkness which surrounds him,” and read the rejoicing of an in- 
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telligent and spirited young man that “the glory of his being” 
had not passed, he must have felt, for one of the few times in many 
years, the gratifying glow of self-complacency. It was a belated 
continuation of the days of his great fame. In his reply he did not 
complain, as Scott did when Shelley wrote to him, of “terms far 
too flattering for the proverbial vanity of an author.” 

The continuation of the letter, the first part of which was so 
much better calculated than Shelley knew, appealed with equal 
strength to Godwin’s sincere desire to encourage all who felt the 
tyranny of Positive Institution. “I have but just entered on the 
scene of human operations,’”’ Shelley continued; “yet my feelings 
and my reasonings correspond with what yours were. My course 
has been short, but eventful. I have seen much of human prejudice, 
suffered much from human persecution, yet I see no reason hence 
inferrible which should alter my wishes for their renovation. The 
ill-treatment I have met with has more than ever impressed the 
truth of my principles on my judgment. I am young, I am ardent 
in the cause of philanthropy and truth; do not suppose that this is 
vanity; I am not conscious that it influences this portraiture. I 
imagine myself dispassionately describing the state of my mind. 
I am young; you have gone before me, I doubt not are a veteran 
to me in the years of persecution. Is it strange that, defying pre- 
judice as I have done, I should outstep the limits of custom’s pre- 
scription, and endeavour to make my desire useful by a friendship 
with William Godwin?” 

The philosopher was at once interested. In the diary for 6 
January he entered “ Write to Shelly,” a false spelling as momentous 
in the events it introduced as the “Wolstencraft”’ of 1791. In his 
reply he complained of the “generalising character” of the poet’s 
letter ; which Shelley, delighted to have won the philosopher’s notice, 
proceeded instantly to rectify. “I am the son of a man of fortune 
in Sussex,” he wrote. “It is now a period of more than two years 
since first I saw your inestimable book on Political Justice; it opened 
to my mind fresh and more extensive views; it materially influenced 
my character, and I rose from its perusal a wiser and better man. 
I was no longer the votary of romance; till then I had existed in an 
ideal world—now I found that in this universe of ours was enough 
to excite the interest of the heart, enough to employ the discussions 
of reason; I beheld, in short, that I had duties to perform. Conceive 
the effect which the Political Justice would have upon a mind before 
jealous of its independence and participating somewhat singularly 
in a peculiar susceptibility. . . . To you, as the regulator and former 
of my mind, I must ever look with real respect and veneration.” 
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To this again Godwin found time to reply with promptness. 
He was for various reasons becoming greatly interested. His letter 
is preserved only in Shelley’s transcript of a part, but it is clear that 
in it he kindly and graciously offered his friendship. “At present 
I feel for you all those motives of interest that can be crowded 
into the case of a young man I never saw. First, you appear to 
be in some degree the pupil of my writings; and I feel so far as if 
I were in a measure responsible for your conduct. Secondly, from 
your account of what you have done (tho’ nothing you have written 
has fallen in my way), I cannot but conclude that you possess 
extraordinary powers. Thirdly, as a man of family born to a con- 
siderable fortune, it is of the more importance how you conduct 
yourself; for money is one of the means a man may possess of being 
extremely useful to his species.” 

Shelley was filled with extravagant delight. “That so prompt 
and so kind an answer should have relieved my mind I had scarcely 
dared to hope; to find that he—who as an author had gained my 
love and confidence, whose views and habits I had delighted to 
conjecture from his works, whose principles I had adopted, and 
every trace of whose existence is now made sacred, and I hope, 
eternally so, by associations, which throw the charm of feeling over 
the deductions of reason—that he, as a man, should be my friend 
and my adviser, the moderator of my enthusiasm, the personal 
exciter and strengthener of my virtuous habits: all this was more 
than I dared to trust myself to hope, and which now comes to me 
almost like a ray of second existence . . . that William Godwin 
should have ‘a deep and earnest interest in my welfare,’ cannot but 
produce the most intoxicating sensations.” 

Conjecturing the philosopher’s character, as well as his views 
and habits, from the pages of his works, the generous and innocent 
young man saw him as the ardent, magnanimous, benevolent, 
open-minded prophet and sage of 1793. By 1812 the facts had 
become so different that Shelley’s joy seems a little pathetic. It is 
difficult in reading his earliest characterisation of Godwin, written 
before he had seen him and unconsciously imbued with the pro- 
foundest irony, not to think of the disillusionment that a very few 
costly years were to bring. ‘“Godwin has answered my letters,’’ 
he wrote on 20 January 1812 to “the partner of his thoughts,” 
Miss Elizabeth Hitchener (about whom also he knew nothing), 
“and he is now my friend; he shall be yours—share with me this 
acquisition, more valuable than the gifts of Princes. His letters are 
like his writings, the mirror of a firm and elevated mind. They 
are the result of the experience of ages, which he condenses for my 
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instruction. It is with awe and veneration that I read the letters 
of this veteran in persecution and independence. He remains un- 
changed. I have no soul-chilling alteration to record of his character, 
the unmoderated enthusiasm of humanity still characterises him. 
He preserves those principles of extensive and independent action 
which alone can give energy and vigour. . . . The age of the body 
has [not] induced the age of the soul: tho’ his shell is mouldering, 
the spirit within seems in no wise to participate in the decay.” 

“T think he is old,” Shelley concluded, “but age with Godwin 
must be but the perfecting of his abilities, but the fruit of that 
blossom that unfolded itself so beautifully in adolescence.” 

In his second letter to the philosopher Shelley stated that he 
was off to Dublin to forward Catholic Emancipation. In the reply 
that reached Shelley on the eve of his departure Godwin enclosed 
a letter of introduction to Curran. He followed Shelley’s wild crusade 
with close interest and much disapprobation, and his advice in 
connection with it was very sound. “I have read all your letters 
(the first perhaps excepted) with peculiar interest,’ he wrote on 
4 March, “and I wish it to be understood by you unequivocally 
that, so far as I can yet penetrate into your character, I conceive 
it to exhibit an extraordinary assemblage of lovely qualities not 
without considerable defects. The defects do, and always have 
arisen chiefly from this source, that you are still very young, and 
that in certain essential respects you do not sufficiently perceive 
that you are so.”’ It was a just and penetrating analysis; and that 
Godwin’s insight into Shelley’s character remained for many years 
equally penetrating, explains to a large extent the influence he 
continued to exert. 

The outspokenness of his letter of 4 March indicates that he 
clearly realised the strength of his position as intellectual leader. 
“In your last letter,” he continued, “you say, ‘I publish because 
I will publish nothing that shall not conduce to virtue, and therefore 
my publications, as far as they do influence, shall influence for good.’ 

“Oh, my friend, how short-sighted are the views that dictated 
this sentence! Every man, in every deliberate action of his life, 
imagines he sees a preponderance of good likely to result. This is 
the law of our nature, from which none of us can escape. You do 
not in this point generically differ from the human beings about 
you. Mr. Burke and Tom Paine, when they wrote on the French 
Revolution, perhaps equally believed that the sentiments they 
supported were essentially conducive to the welfare of man... . 

“Tn the pamphlet you have just sent me, your views and mine 
as to the improvement of mankind are decisively at issue. You 
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profess the immediate object of your efforts to be the ‘ organisation 
of a society whose institution shall serve as a bond to its members. 
If I may be allowed to understand my book on Political Justice, its 
pervading principle is, that association is a most ill-chosen and 
ill-qualified mode of endeavouring to promote the political happiness 
of mankind. And I think of your pamphlet, however commendable 
and lovely are many of its sentiments, that it will either be in- 
effective to its immediate object, or that it has no very remote 
tendency to light again the flames of rebellion and war. . . 
“Discussion, reading, enquiry, perpetual communication: these 

are my favourite methods for the improvement of mankind, but 
associations, organised societies, I firmly condemn. You may as 
well tell the adder not to sting; 

You may as well question with the wolf: 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 


To wag their high tops, and to make no noise 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven— 


as tell organised societies of men, associated to obtain their rights 
and to extinguish oppression—prompted by a deep aversion to 
inequality, luxury, enormous taxes, and the evils of war—to be 
innocent, to employ no violence, and calmly to await the progress 
of truth. I never was at a public political dinner, a scene that l 
have now not witnessed for many years, that I did not see how 
the enthusiasm was lighted up, how the flame caught from man 
to man, how fast the dictates of sober reason were obliterated 
by the gusts of passion, and how near the assembly was, like 
Alexander’s compotatores at Persepolis, to go forth and fire 
the city, or, like the auditors of Anthony’s oration over the body 
of Cesar, to apply a flaming brand to the mansion of each several 
conspirator, 4%. 

A concluding paragraph in his adjuration indicates to what 
extent his views had taken on, in the course of nearly twenty years, 
the historical and philosophic temper of Coleridge’s or Burke’s. 
“One principle that I believe is wanting in you, and in all our too 
fervent and impetuous reformers, is the thought that almost every 
institution and form of society is good in its place and in the period 
of time to which it belongs. How many beautiful and admirable 
effects grew out of Popery and the monastic institutions in the period 
when they were all in their genuine health and vigour! To them we 
owe almost all our logic and our literature. What excellent effects 
do we reap, even at this day, from the feudal system and from 
chivalry! In this point of view nothing can be more worthy of our 
applause than the English constitution. .. .” 
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“You say that you count but on a short life,’ the philosopher 
added. “In that too you are erroneous. I shall not live to see you 
four-score, but it is not improbable that my son will.”’ The prophecy 
could scarcely have been less true; he outlived them both. ‘I was 
myself in early life of a remarkably puny constitution. Pope, who 
was at all times kept alive only by art, reached his fifty-seventh 
year. The constitution of man is a theatre of change, and I think 
it not improbable that at thirty or forty you will be arobust man.... 
To descend from great things to small, I can perceive that you are 
already infected with the air of the country. Your letter with its 
enclosures cost me by post £1 Is. 8d., and you say in it that you 
“send it in this way to save expense.’ The post always charges 
parcels that exceed a sheet or two by weight, and they should 
therefore always be forwarded by some other conveyance. .. .” 
Shelley had sent his Address to the Irish People by letter-post. 

Willing as Shelley was to listen to the indubitable voice of 
Reason, he was reluctant to give up the Irish expedition. His reply 
was respectful but pertinent. “I am not unforgetful or unheeding 
of what you said of associations. But Political Justice was first 
published in 1793; nearly twenty years have elapsed since the 
general diffusion of its doctrines. What has followed? Have men 
ceased to fight? Have vice and misery vanished from the earth? 
Have the fireside communications which it recommends taken 
place? Out of the many who have read that inestimable book, how 
many have been blinded by prejudice; how many, in short, have 
taken it up to gratify an ephemeral vanity, and when the hour of 
its novelty had passed, threw it aside, and yielded with fashion 
to the arguments of Mr. Malthus?” 

“T take up the pen again immediately on the receipt of yours,” 
the philosopher replied on 14 March, “because I am desirous of 
making one more effort to save yourself and the Irish people from 
the calamities with which I see your mode of proceeding to be fraught. 

“Tn the commencement of this letter you profess to ‘acquiesce 
in my decisions,’ and you go on with those measures which, with no 
sparing and equivocal voice, I have condemned, I smile, with a 
bitter smile, a smile of much pain, at the impotency of my 
expostulations on so momentous a topic, when I observe these 
inconsistencies. . . 

“You say, ‘What has been done within these last twenty 
years?’ Oh, that I could place you upon the pinnacle of ages, from 
which these twenty years would shrink to an invisible point! It is 
not after this fashion that moral causes work in the eye of him who 
looks profoundly through the vast and—allow me to add—venerable 
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machine of human society. But so reasoned the French Revolution- 
ists. Auspicious and admirable materials were working in the general 
mind of France; but these men said, as you say, “When we look on 
the last twenty years, we are seized with a sort of moral scepticism; 
we must own we are eager that something should be done.’ And see 
what has been the result of their doings. He that would benefit 
mankind on a comprehensive scale, by changing the principles and 
elements of society, must learn the hard lesson, to put off self, and 
to contribute by a quiet but incessant activity, like a rill of water, 
to irrigate and fertilise the intellectual evil... . 

“T wish to my heart you would come immediately to London. 
I have a friend who has contrived a tube to convey passengers sixty 
miles an hour. Be youth your tube! I have a thousand things I 
could say orally, more than I can say in a letter on this important 
subject. Away! You cannot imagine how much all the females of 
my family, Mrs. G. and three daughters, are interested in your 
letters and history.” 

Shelley’s reply stated that he had abandoned the crusade. He 
had read Godwin’s letters “with the attention and reverence’”’ they 
deserved, and submitted to his decision. There is, however, some 
evidence that he was already tired of his Irish undertaking and was 
quite ready to give it up of his own accord. 

“Now, I can look upon you,” the philosopher replied, “not 
as a meteoric ephemeral, but as a lasting friend, who, according 
to the course of nature, may contribute to the comforts of my 
closing days.” 

On 4 April 1812 the Shelleys left Ireland, and after trying to 
find a place in Merionethshire—“the scene of Fleetwood’s early 
life,” Shelley wrote—settled for a while in Nantgwillt in Southern 
Wales, eventually moving from there to Lynmouth. Almost from 
the beginning of their correspondence Shelley had been pressing 
with the philosopher to pay them a visit in Wales. “I shall say no 
more of Wales at present,” he wrote on 29 January. “We have 
determined next summer to receive a most dear friend, of whom I 
shall speak hereafter [it was Miss Elizabeth Hitchener], in some 
romantic spot. Perhaps I shall be able to prevail on you and your 
wife and children to leave the tumult and dust of London for a 
while.” “I had pictured to my fancy that I should first meet you 
in a spot like that in which Fleetwood met Ruffigny,” he wrote 
from Dublin, when Godwin declined his invitation ; ‘that then every 
lesson of your wisdom might become associated in my mind with 
the form of nature where she sports in the simplicity of her loveli- 
ness and magnificence, and each become imperishable together. 
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This must not be as yet. I will, however, hope that at some future 
time the sunset of your evening days may irradiate my soul in 
scenes like these.” 

The invitation was finally repeated from Nantgwillt. “Nor can 
I view this scenery—mountains and rocks seeming to form a barrier 
round this quiet valley, which the tumult of the world may never 
overleap; the guileless habits of the Welsh—without associating 
your presence with the idea, that of your wife, your children, and 
one other friend [Miss Elizabeth Hitchener] to complete the picture 
which my mind has drawn to itself of felicity. Steal, if possible, my 
revered friend, one summer from the cold hurry of business, and 
come to Wales.” 

A strange feeling of intimacy had come to exist between the two 
families, no member of either of which had the slightest knowledge 
of the character or situation of the other. In July Shelley was 
addressing his revered friend as “‘ My dear Godwin ”’; the philosopher 
was venturing to reprove Shelley for want of prudence and “in- 
dulgence in luxuries,’ patiently enduring distasteful references to 
his “declining years” and the sunset of his evening days, and 
complaining that they did not meet. “Till I have seen a man’s 
face,” he wrote, “I may say, in good sooth, I do not know him. . 
Would that this whimsical and anomalous state of our acquaintance 
were brought to a conclusion.” “‘ The philosophy of one-and-twenty,”’ 
says Mrs. West (author of The Infidel Father), “is not remarkably 
profound”’; Shelley was more confident that character infallibly 
appeared on the printed page. “I have never seen you, and yet I 
think I know you; I think I knew you before I ever heard from 
you, whilst yet it was a question with me, whether you were living 
or dead. It has appeared to me that there are lineaments in the 
soul, as well as in the face; lineaments, too, less equivocal and 
deceptive than those which result from mere physical organisation. 
This opinion may be illusory... .” 

The secondary members of the two households were no less 
interested. There was a letter from Mrs. Godwin in June, and in 
July Shelley’s young wife Harriet invited Fanny to visit them. “If 
she is particular in her invitation of Fanny,” Shelley added, “‘it is 
not meant exclusively. There are a sufficient quantity of bed- 
rooms, and if the humbleness of their quality is no objection, I 
need not say—Come, thou venerated and excellent friend, and 
make us happy.” : 

In July came the first closer connection of the two groups, In 
the visit to Skinner Street of Shelley’s “dearest friend” (still almost 
entirely unknown to him) Miss Elizabeth Hitchener, who, going 
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through London on her way to make the acquaintance of her corre- 
spondent, dined and slept at the philosopher’s. In September Godwin 
himself took a few days from the cold hurry of business, left Mrs. 
Godwin to hold the business together, if possible, until his return, 
and set out to visit the ardent young poet, as guileless as the most 
guileless of the Welsh about whom he had written. 

In spite of the stringencies of the last preceding years, Godwin 
had made a point of obtaining some relaxation and invigoration 
each year by a short trip into the country or to the sea. The visit 
to Lynmouth, although he included Chepstow and Tintern Abbey 
in his itinerary, was not entirely of such a nature. With every 
allowance for the philosopher’s better qualities, for the intellectual 
curiosity that Shelley naturally had aroused in him, and for his 
gratification in finding another disciple, there can be scarcely a 
doubt that he and Mrs. Godwin had already fixed upon Shelley 
as their rescuer. Their position was desperate; the trip began with 
a letter to Place and two visits to a banker, the diary indicates, and 
included, in the course of two weeks, nine letters to Mrs. Godwin. 
It was already apparent that Place’s assistance, even if continued, 
would be neither enough nor of the right kind. Place offered princi- 
pally direction; they needed principally money. In Godwin’s opinion 
their attitude towards Shelley was perfectly justifiable; indeed to a 
man in his position less argumentative ability than his would have 
sufficed to appease the scruples that were always occurring to him, 
and that he was always able to appease. His case was very simple. 
As an extraordinary benefactor of the species, he was the creditor 
of all thinking people. Here, ardently soliciting the favour of his 
friendship and instruction, was a young man who had personally 
profited by the study of Political Justice. Shelley’s debt was there- 
fore greater than the average, and it would cause no harm and 
much good if Godwin could be rescued from bankruptcy by Shelley’s 
idle potential wealth. The obligation, and a desire to repay it, 
Shelley had already acknowledged. ‘‘. . . I shall certainly see you in 
London,” he wrote on 29 January. “I am not yet of age. At that 
time, I have great hopes of being enabled to offer you a house of 
my own. Philanthropy is confined to no spot.” Later he approvingly 
quoted Harriet’s ingenuous declaration that they would hasten 
their coming to London, and that all the Godwins should live 
with them. 

Mrs. Godwin was not in possession of a subtle mind accustomed 
to weigh and balance, and the matter of morality probably never 
occurred to her. 


But when Godwin set out, on g September, the Shelleys had 
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already left Lynmouth. After an uncomfortable trip that included 
a fifty-one-hour passage from Bristol to Lynmouth, he arrived on 
18 September, three weeks too late, ill and disappointed. The 
ulterior purpose of his visit shows clearly in his sixth letter to Mrs. 
Godwin: “My dear Love,—The Shelleys are gone! have been gone 
these three weeks. I hope you hear this first from me; I dread lest 
every day may have brought you a letter from them, conveying 
this strange intelligence. I know you would conjure up a thousand 
frightful ideas of my situation under this disappointment. I have 
myself a disposition to take quietly any evil, when it can no longer 
be avoided, when it ceases to be attended with uncertainty, and 
when I can already compute the amount of it. . . . Since writing 
the above I have been to the house where Shelley lodged, and I 
bring good news. I saw the woman of the house, and I was delighted 
with her. She is a good creature, and quite loved the Shelleys. They 
lived here nine weeks and three days. They went away in a great 
hurry, in debt to her and two more. They gave her a draft upon the 
Honourable Mr. Lawless, brother to Lord Cloncurry, and they 
borrowed of her twenty-nine shillings, besides £3 that she got for 
them from a neighbour, all of which they faithfully returned, when 
they got to Ilfracombe, the people not choosing to change a bank- 
note which had been cut in half for safety in sending it by the post.” 

He was after all professionally a philosopher, and one accustomed 
by considerable practice to receive with equanimity good fortune 
or bad; on his return to London he visited Salisbury Cathedral and 
Stonehenge. The Shelleys’ departure had in fact cost him nothing 
but the time and labour of his trip. There was no cause for serious 
alarm. ‘‘But the best news,” his letter concluded, “is that the 
woman says they will be in London in a fortnight. This quite com- 
forts my heart.” The Shelleys themselves in fact were in acute 
pecuniary distress, and if Godwin had arrived in Lynmouth on 
time it would probably have been he who would have loaned the 
small amount they needed. His comforting news was correct. The 
Shelleys were shortly in London, and one of their first acts was to 
call on the family in Skinner Street. 
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A beginning sinner offends, and accuses himself while he offends; a veteran in 
wrong has still some flimsy, miserable dissertation by which he proves that wrong 
is not wrong.—Fleetwood. 


OF that unusual family the three girls, with the possible exception 
of the philosopher himself, were the most interesting members, 
whom coming events were to make more interesting still. There is 
very little authentic matter descriptive of the household during 
the early period of its connection with Shelley, but no lack of con- 
jecture and speculation, much of which is contained in the strange 
works that began to appear after the middle of the last century: 
Lady Shelley’s Shelley Memorials (1859), an astonishing collection 
of suppressions very favourable to the poet, the family and their 
friends; or J. C. Jeaffreson’s The Real Shelley, or, New Views of 
the Poet’s Life (1885)—very unfriendly to Shelley and very friendly, 
consequently, to all his enemies—in which the three less significant 
members of the establishment are described with particular felicity. 
Mrs. Godwin, “a woman of gentle birth and literary achievements,” 
Jeaffreson says, “somewhat too stout for elegance but none too 
massive for matronly dignity, was a bright, clever, vivacious, 
charming woman in society, though she had a faulty temper. 
Charles Clairmont was at Edinburgh when Shelley made the personal 
acquaintance of the Skinner Street Godwins; but had the old 
Charterhouse boy, of comely face and quick brain, been at home 
in the October and November of 1812, Shelley would have met a 
young man qualified by nature and training for an honourable 
career. Godwin’s son by his second wife was a promising little fellow.” 

There are a few original sources from which a less detailed but 
perhaps truer idea of the household and some of its inmates may 
be formed. In 1808 Aaron Burr called on the philosopher, chiefly, 
it seems, because of his interest in Mary Wollstonecraft and her 
children. “I have just seen the two daughters of Mary Wollstone- 
craft,” says the journal he kept for his daughter. ‘‘They are very 
fine children (the eldest no longer a child, being now fifteen), but 
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scarcely a discernible trace of the mother. Now Godwin has been 
seven or eight years married to a second wife, a sensible, amiable 
woman.” His description of Mrs. Godwin is interesting. Mrs. Julian 
Marshall, who as a friend of Shelley was generally upon principle 
opposed to Mrs. Godwin, assumed that she “could be pleasant when 
she wanted to.”” But Burr was a man of the world and a very shrewd 
observer, and it would be nearer the truth to assume that an 
intermittent amiability was a part of Mrs. Godwin’s very mixed 
character. 

Burr returned from the Continent in 1812 and was soon on an 
intimate footing in the household, during the months in which 
Shelley was writing from Ireland and Wales. He dined with Godwin, 
Mrs. Godwin and “‘les Goddesses,” as he says the philosopher always 
called the girls, in February. “‘In the evening William, the only son 
of William Godwin, a lad of about nine years old, gave his weekly 
lecture; having heard how Coleridge and others lectured, he would 
also lecture, and one of his sisters (Mary, I think) writes a lecture 
which he reads from a little pulpit which they have erected for 
him. He went through it with great gravity and decorum. The 
subject was ‘The influence of government on the character of a 
people.’ After the lecture we had tea, and the girls danced and 
sang an hour... .” 

The Godwins were the last people from whom Burr took his 
leave when he left the country soon afterwards. “That family does 
really love me,” says his journal. “Fanny, Mary, and Jane, also 
little William; you must not forget, either, Hannah Hopwood, 
la printresse.”’ The family’s regard for him was materially manifested. 
“He was practically penniless,’ says Mrs. Marshall, “and Mrs. 
Godwin exerted herself to get resources for him, to sell one or two 
books of value which he had, and to get a good price for his watch. 
She knew a good deal of the makeshifts of poverty.” An undated 
entry in the journal shows that they did even more. “Mr. and Mrs. 
Godwin would not give me their account, which must be five or 
six pounds, a very serious sum for them. They say that when I 
succeed in the world they will call on me for help.” It was not, 
of course, in the scale of Godwin’s dealings, as serious a sum as 
Burr imagined. 

A more general account comes through the medium of another 
friend, Mr. William Baxter of Dundee, a man of liberal tastes who 
greatly admired Political Justice, and had become so intimate with 
Godwin that in June 1812 Mary was invited to visit the Baxters 
in Dundee. On her return she brought with her to Skinner Street 
Miss Christian Baxter, who late in the century described to Mrs. 
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Julian Marshall in great detail her “first taste of London life and 
society,” her impressions of which at the age of ninety-two remained 
“as vivid as ever.” 

The London life and society to which Godwin was able to intro- 
duce her was very select; she was “constantly in company with 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Constable, and many more.” It was her 
impression, at advanced age, that in the Godwin household she was 
entirely happy. “The four girls had plenty of liberty . . . with 
tolerably frequent visits at friends’ houses, and not seldom to the 
theatre, when Godwin, as often happened, got a box sent him, they 
had plenty of amusement. . . . The various members of the family 
had more independence of habits than is common in English domestic 
life. . . . He [Godwin] always breakfasted alone. Mrs. Godwin did 
so also, and not till mid-day. The young folks had theirs together. 
Dinner was a family meal, but supper seems to have been a 
movable feast. 

“Jane Clairmont, of whose education not much is known beyond 
the fact that she was sometimes at school, was at home for a part 
if not all of this time. She was lively and quick-witted, and probably 
rather unmanageable. Fanny was more reflective, less sanguine, 
more alive to the prosaic obligations of life, and with a keen sense 
of domestic duty, early developed in her by necessity and by her 
position as the eldest of this somewhat anomalous family. Godwin, 
by nature as undemonstrative as possible, showed more affection 
to Fanny than to anyone else. He always turned to her for any 
little service that he might require. It seemed, said Christy [i.e. 
Miss Baxter], as though he would fain have guarded against the 
possibility of her feeling that she, an orphan, was less to him than 
the others. To Godwin she had always seemed like his own eldest 
child, the first he had cared for or who had been fond of him, and 
his dependence on her was not surprising, for no daughter could 
have tended him with more solicitous care; besides which, she was 
one of those people, willing to do anything for everybody, who are 
always at the beck and call of others, and always in request. She 
filled the home, to which Mary, so constantly absent, was just 
now only a visitor. 

“Mrs. Godwin was kind to Christy, who always saw her best 
side, and would never hear a word said against her. . . . For Godwin 
she entertained a warm respect and admiration. They did not see 
much of him, but Christy was a favourite of his, and he would 
sometimes take a quiet pleasure, not unmixed with amusement, in 
listening to their girlish talks and arguments. One such occasion 
she distinctly remembered, on the subject of woman’s vocation, as 
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to whether it should be purely domestic, or whether they should 
engage in outside interests. Mary and Jane upheld the latter view, 
Fanny and Christy the other.” 

One of Miss Baxter’s recollections in particular was of a meeting 
that subsequent events proved to be of unusual interest. On 11 
November 1812, the day following Mary’s return from Dundee, 
three guests were received at the Godwins’ board—Shelley, Harriet 
and her sister Eliza Westbrook. Miss Baxter’s clearest recollection, 
in the eighties, was of Harriet: “her beauty, her brilliant com- 
plexion and lovely hair, and the elegance of her purple satin dress.” 
It was not the first meeting of the two families. The Shelleys had 
arrived in London within the promised fortnight, and on 4 October 
dined at Skinner Street, meeting the philosopher, his wife, and Fanny. 


It had seemed to Miss Elizabeth Hitchener, when she stayed 
overnight at the philosopher’s in July, that he was unapproachable 
and dogmatic, and held himself unpleasingly aloof froin his family. 
The Shelleys received no such impression, although the eager 
anticipation of Harriet, at least, had been a little chilled by her 
account, and by Godwin’s refusal to let his children visit them 
before he had seen them. “Just as if writing to a person in which 
we express all our thoughts,” she wrote to her friend Mrs. Nugent, 
“was not a sufficient knowledge of them.”’ But after all Miss Hit- 
chener’s opinions were not very valuable; she talked a great deal 
and was as thin as it was possible to be. And indeed before the 
philosopher’s graciousness and Mrs. Godwin’s sweetness Harriet 
succumbed at once. ‘““We have seen the Godwins,”’ she wrote 
to Mrs. Nugent. “Need I tell you that I love them all? You have 
read his works, therefore you know how you feel towards the author. 
His manners are so soft and pleasing that I defy even an enemy to 
be displeased with him. We have the pleasure of seeing him daily, 
and upon his account we determine to settle near London. For long 
journeys do not agree with him, having never been in the habit of 
travelling when a young man. There is one of the daughters of that 
dear Mary Wolstoncroft living with him. She is nineteen years of 
age, very plain, but very sensible. The beauty of her mind fully 
overbalances the plainness of her countenance. There is another 
daughter of hers, who is now in Scotland. She is very much like her 
mother, whose picture hangs up in his study. She must have been 
a most lovely woman. Her countenance speaks her a woman who 
would dare to think and act for herself. I wish you could share the 
pleasure we enjoy in his company. He is quite a family man... . 
He has one son by his present wife, a little boy of nine years old. 
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He is extremely clever, and will I have no doubt follow the same 
enlightened path that Godwin has before him.” : 
The philosopher’s confidence in the effect of his soft and pleasing 
manners was not as great as it may once have been, and in his plan 
to make Shelley a leading contributor to his business nothing was 
spared to create an entirely favourable and sympathetic impression. 
As far as Shelley was concerned he was entirely successful. On some 
points in regard to Godwin, Shelley suffered, a few years later, a 
terrible disillusionment; but neither at this time nor later did he 
suspect that at the outset the philosopher’s chief interest in him was 
occasioned by his wealth. It does not appear that on their first 
meeting the conversation touched on Shelley’s youth or his extrava- 
gance, the violence of his opinions or the rashness of his conduct. 
The bald and bespectacled veteran in persecution and independence 
talked wisely and affably, in his thin voice, precise accent and 
carefully chosen phrases, of ‘“‘matter and spirit, atheism, utility 
and truth, the clergy, Church government, German thought and 
literature”’; and it appeared that on these subjects there was no very 
great difference between Shelley’s views and his own. Southey was 
not so diplomatic; but Southey had not so much to gain. When they 
descended to smaller matters, it was to talk of Mrs. Godwin: her 
benevolence, the energy of her mind, the strength of her character. 
In particular Godwin was careful to avoid the introduction of 
his immediate and pressing need, mentioning his financial difficulties 
in vague general terms. He even went so far as to allow the Shelleys 
to believe that he himself was entirely engaged in literary work. 
“You know that Mrs. Godwin keeps a shop,” Harriet’s letter to 
Mrs. Nugent continued. ‘She conducts the whole herself. [? I am} 
in great hopes she will succeed. They are sometimes very much 
pressed for enough ready money. They require such an immense 
capital; but taking everything as it goes, I think they will succeed. 
The many trials that Mrs. Godwin has had to encounter makes 
me very much inclined to believe her a woman of great fortitude 
and unyielding temper of mind. There is a very great sweetness 
marked in her countenance. In many instances she has shown 
herself a woman of very great magnanimity and independence of 
character. Oh, if you could see them all to-morrow. I am going to 
stay all day with them. G. is very much taken with Percy,” she 
continued ; and indeed there was every appearance of it, for although 
there had been no mitigation of his circumstances the philosopher 
devoted day after day to Shelley’s social and intellectual enter- 
tainment. “He seems to delight so much in his society. He has 
given up everything for the sake of our society. It gives me 
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so much pleasure to sit and look at him. Have you ever seen a 
bust of Socrates, for his head is very much like that?” 

_It was not very long before Harriet was forced to change her 
opinion of the philosopher, and more particularly of Mrs. Godwin. 
Age and temperament fitted them poorly to continue for any con- 
siderable time in daily association without jarring in some way on 
the very ardent and very young couple. Godwin’s views were not 
those of 1793, but he was no less strongly convinced of their correct- 
ness, and he had never been a good dissimulator. “He too is changed,” 
Harriet wrote later, “and filled with prejudices, and besides, too, 
he expects such universal homage from all persons younger than 
himself, that it is very disagreeable to be with him in company 
on that account, and he wanted Mr. Shelley to join the Wig party 
and do just as they pleased, which made me very angry, as we know 
what men the Wigs are, now. He is grown old and unimpassioned, 
therefore is not in the least calculated for such enthusiasts as we 
are. He has suffered a great deal for his principles, but that ought 
to make him more staunch in them, at least it would me.” It was a 
period of general disillusionment, for it had become apparent that 
Miss Elizabeth Hitchener, who had come to live with them at 
Shelley’s invitation, was not what she had seemed; a woman of 
desperate views and dreadful passions but of cool and undeviating 
revenge, Shelley now thought her; “an artful, superficial, ugly, 
hermaphroditical beast of a woman.” ‘“‘My astonishment at my 
fatuity, inconsistency and bad taste was never so great,’ he wrote 
to Thomas Jefferson Hogg. 

But he held steadfastly to his first impression of Godwin, which 
indeed had been formed some time before the meeting in October. 
To him Godwin could never appear only an unimpassioned old 
man: he was the husband of Mary Wollstonecraft and the author 
of Political Justice. And in addition to the veneration to which his 
philosophic eminence entitled him, Godwin was to be revered as 
an illustrious author, for Shelley had read (besides Political Justice, 
The Inquirer and the Essay on Sepulchres) Caleb Wilhams, St. 
Leon and Fleetwood. Each of them he considered among man’s 
most lofty productions, in spite of his dislike of modern fiction, 
which was so great that they were practically the only contemporary 
novels he had read.1 The philosopher had therefore a powerful 
manifold claim to his allegiance, and while his anticipatory en- 
thusiasm may have been a little abated, there was no lessening 
of intellectual regard. 


1] |. . never can get beyond the third line in the second page.” (Shelley to 
Fanny, 10 December 1812.) 
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On 13 November the Shelleys left London without warning, 
in an unexplained haste so great that Godwin, invited to dinner, 
found his host gone when he arrived. But the abruptness of the 
departure had no serious cause, and from Wales Shelley continued 
to write frequently, on terms more intimate than before his visit 
to Skinner Street. In December Godwin’s intellectual leadership 
was manifested in a long letter, in which he directed Shelley to the 
study of history, and—to the end that his poetry might be better 
—to the study of the Elizabethans. 

“_, If you are really desirous to make an experiment on a plan 
of my recommending,” he said, “it would be unfair and unjust in 
me to withhold the information you ask. The light in which I should 
wish every man, every young man in particular, to consider the study 
of history, is as a means of becoming acquainted with whatever of 
noble, useful, generous, and admirable, human nature is capable 
of designing and performing. . . . History, in its most comprehensive 
sense, is a detail of all that man has done in solitude or in society, 
so far as it can be rendered matter of record. It is our own fault, 
therefore, 1f we do not select and dwell upon the best. This is so 
much matter of feeling among all who read history, that it is uni- 
versally agreed that, next to the history of our own country, the 
histories of Greece and Rome most deserve to be studied. Why? 
Because in them the achievements of the human species have been 
most admirable; in Rome, in high moral and social qualities; in 
Greece, both in them, and also in literature and art... . 

“You ask me concerning some of our elder writers, and I will 
therefore briefly mention a few. I observed to you that Shakspeare 
had many contemporary dramatists, any one of which would have 
done for almost the best man of any other age. Such were Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Ford, Dekker, Heywood, 
and Massinger. Then what illustrious poets had those times in 
Spenser, Drayton, and Daniel! not to mention the minor poets (I 
mean in quantity), such as Davies and Donne. Chapman’s Homer 
has infinitely more fire than any other translation I have ever read. 
He was thoroughly invested and penetrated with the sacredness 
of the poetic character. 

“To proceed from poetry to prose. Shakspeare, Bacon, and Milton 
were the three greatest contemplative characters that this island 
has produced. Therefore, as I put Shakspeare and Milton at the 
head of our poetry, I put Bacon and Milton at the head of our 
prose. Yet what astonishing prose writers had we in Sir Thomas 
Browne and Jeremy Taylor! not to mention two others, only 
inferior to them, Robert Burton and Isaac Walton. Hobbes and 
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Shelton, also, as prose translators, may almost rank with Chapman 
in verse.” 

The preceding part of his letter contained advice more notable 
for soundness than for originality. It came from Lamb and Coleridge, 
for in matters of literature, and particularly of poetry, Godwin 
was not an independent thinker. But his contrast between the 
Elizabethans and Shelley—he had seen a part of Queen Mab in 
manuscript—is good evidence that he was perfectly capable of 
originality in the intellectual analysis and comparison of poetry. 
“Those were the times when every author thought,” he concluded. 
“Every line is pregnant with sense, and the reader is inevitably put 
to the expense of thinking likewise. The writers were richly furnished 
with conception, imagination, and feeling; and out of the abundance 
of their hearts flowed the lucubrations they committed to paper. 
You have what appears to me a false taste in poetry. You love a 
perpetual sparkle and glittering, such as are to be found in Darwin, 
and Southey, and Scott, and Campbell.” It was a shrewd judgment, 
and Shelley seems perhaps to have given it serious attention. His 
friend Medwin recorded that at a later period Shelley’s “limited 
library” (as he called it) contained, among fifteen or twenty writers 
all told, the works of Bacon, Shakespeare and “the old dramatists,” 
whom Shelley was “continually reading.’”” Medwin found at the 
same time that Shelley considered Southey a merely facile and 
flowing writer, and Campbell a “bepetted and spoiled” child 
of fortune. 

At the same time, greatly against his own wishes, Shelley took 
up the study of history. “I am determined to apply myself to a 
study that is hateful and disgusting to my very soul,” he wrote on 
17 December to the publisher Hookham, “but which is, above all 
studies, necessary for him who would be listened to as a mender of 
antiquated abuses. I mean that record of crimes and miseries, 
History.” In the letter was a formidable list of works, and he 
ordered others at the same time; Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon 
and Plutarch, Vertot, Diderot, Condorcet, Hume, Gibbon, the 
Encyclopédie, The Inquirer, Caleb Williams, St. Leon, Fleetwood, 
and many more. Much of this reading is apparent in Queen Mab, 
his first considerable poem, which appeared in March 1813 after a 
long period of composition. It contained, in spite of Godwin’s 
criticism, all the faults of which the philosopher had complained, 
and immense notes almost as voluminous as those of The Pursuits 
of Literature, in which were incorporated long quotations from 
The Inquirer, the Systéme de la Nature, Gibbon, Bacon, John 
Newton’s Defence of Vegetable Regimen, and others. The hand of 
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Godwin is very noticeable in it, so much so indeed that it has not 
unreasonably been called ‘Political Justice in verse.” 

When the Shelleys returned to London in April they went very 
little to Skinner Street. ‘‘We have not seen much of Godwin,” 
Harriet wrote to Mrs. Nugent on 22 June, “for his wife is so dread- 
fully disagreeable that I could not bear the idea of seeing her. 
Mr. S. has done that away, tho’, by telling G. that I could not bear 
the society of his darling wife. Poor man, we are not the only people 
who find her troublesome.’’ But Shelley was unwavering. In the 
summer he made a visit to his family at Field Place in Sussex; an 
old friend of the family recalled later that Shelley had then told 
him that to Godwin he “owed everything,” and that from Political 
Justice he “had derived all that was valuable in knowledge and 
virtue.” Through the philosopher Shelley had met Newton the 
vegetarian, and through Newton he met the Boinvilles, whom he 
visited during the summer to the practical exclusion of Skinner 
Street. Even then there was no break in his allegiance to Godwin, 
for in the Boinvilles’ home Political Justice was much honoured. 
“T generally found there,’ says Shelley’s friend the satirical Hogg, 
“two or three sentimental young butchers, an eminently philo- 
sophical tinker, and several very unsophisticated medical practi- 
tioners, or medical students, all of low origin, and vulgar and 
offensive manners. They sighed, turned up their eves, retailed 
philosophy, such as it was, and swore by William Godwin and 
Political Justice; acting, moreover, and very clumsily, the parts of 
Petrarchs, Werters, St. Leons and Fleetwoods.”’ 

Hogg, who has left the most detailed picture of the philosopher 
as a social man, met him probably later in the year, at the Newtons’. 
There Godwin was a guest of honour, to whose convenience, it 
appears in Hogg’s account, all usual household arrangements were 
to be conformed: although, Hogg further says, the philosopher was 
uniformly discouraged in his attempts to introduce Mrs. Godwin 
there. Hogg’s description of a dinner to which he was invited to 
meet the philosopher, and to which Shelley was invited but failed 
to come, is rich in undertones that Hogg entirely failed to appre- 
ciate. His very explicitness in including, on this occasion, a minute 
account of Godwin’s anxiety at Shelley’s absence, warrants the 
belief that he was here giving (as elsewhere he often failed to give) 
an exact description. “I had expressed a wish to know him,” he 
says, ‘‘and I was soon invited by a charming family, with whom 
he was intimate, to dine at their house, where I would find him 
and Bysshe. I repaired thither to a somewhat early dinner, in 
accordance with the habits of the philosopher. I was not on 
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any account to be late, for it was unpleasant to him to dine later 
than four o’clock. 

c . . I found a short, stout, thickset old man, of very fair com- 
plexion, and with a bald and very large head, in the drawing-room, 
where he had been for some time by himself, and he appeared to 
be rather uneasy at being alone. He made himself known to me as 
William Godwin; it was thus he styled himself. His dress was dark, 
and very plain, of an old-fashioned cut, even for an old man. His 
appearance, indeed, was altogether that of a dissenting minister. 
He informed me that our hospitable host and his family had been 
called away suddenly into the country, and that we should not have 
their company, but that Mr. Shelley was expected every moment. 
He consulted several times a large old silver watch, and wondered 
greatly that he had not come; but he would doubtless be with us 
immediately. He spoke confidently on a subject, which, to say the 
least, was doubtful. Bysshe, as was not uncommonly the case with 
him, never came near us. Why he made default, nobody ever knew, 
least of all did he know himself. 

““Had Mr. Shelley mistaken the day, the hour? Did he not 
know the place; surely he must know it, and know it well?’ 

“T could only say, on behalf of my absent friend, that he often 
failed to observe his engagements and appointments. It was his 
habit; a disagreeable and most inconvenient one, certainly. Why 
and how he had formed it, I could not tell, although I was much 
interrogated and cross-examined on that head. It had been the 
way with him ever since I had known him, and it was only too 
probable that it always would be so. I could not explain, excuse, 
defend, or justify it; I could merely affirm that so it was. 

“At four o’clock I rang the bell, and ordered dinner. To this 
order there were objections and expostulations. 

““We ought, in common civility, to wait awhile. Mr. Shelley 
could not fail to be with us shortly.’ ; 

“The objections were overruled, and we two went to dinner; 
and we two were a multitude, to judge from the number of dishes 
on the table. Vegetable fare was the rule of the house, and I observed 
the rule myself; but meat of various kinds had been prepared in 
various ways for the cannibal guest. He dined carnivorously, but 
very moderately, paying little attention to the plate of vegetables, 
which he seemed to contemn, as well as the lore by which they 
were zealously and learnedly recommended. 

“William Godwin, according to my observation, always ate 
meat, and rather sparingly, and little else besides. He drank a glass 
or two of sherry, wherein I did not join him. Soon after dinner a 
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large cup of very strong green tea—of gunpowder tea, intensely 
strong—was brought to him; this he took with evident satisfaction, 
and it was the only thing that he appeared to enjoy, although our 
fare was excellent. Having drunken the tea, he set the cup and 
saucer forcibly upon the table, at a great distance from him, accord- 
ing to the usages of that old school of manners, to which he so plainly 
belonged. He presently fell into a sound sleep, sitting very forward 
in his chair, and leaning forward, so that at times he threatened 
to fall forward; but no harm came to him. Not only did the old 
philosopher sleep soundly, deeply, but he snored loudly. 

“TI got a book, and retiring to the window sat reading for half 
_ an hour, or longer, until he awoke. He awoke suddenly, and appeared 
to be refreshed. ‘Had Mr. Shelley arrived?’ It was his first thought 
on waking. He would not take any more wine; he would not walk. 
It was a lovely evening, but he should have quite enough of walking 
in coming and in returning. He would go to the drawing-room, 
and we went up stairs.” 

In the drawing-room they talked for a long time; “‘of Ithaca, 
of Greece, of Ulysses, of Troy, of Homer, and of Chapman’s Homer”; 
and Hogg formed the quite erroneous opinion that Godwin’s acquain- 
tance with Homer was “‘chiefly, if not entirely, derived from Chap- 
man’s translation.”” Hogg made tea eventually, but still Shelley 
had not come. “‘During the whole course of our conversation and 
operations, my respected associate ever and anon recurred, uneasily 
and impatiently, to a matter which distressed him sorely—the 
absence of Mr. Shelley. 

“Mr. Shelley and William Godwin—such was to be the form of 
speech: he persisted as pertinaciously in dubbing Bysshe Mister 
as in rejecting the title for himself. He questioned me again and 
again on the subject, and I thought with a certain air of lurking 
suspicion, as if I knew more than I chose to tell; as if I were privy 
to the plot, and that there was some deep design in his non- 
attendance. .. . 

“T ventured to say a few words concerning his famous work on 
Political Justice; but the topic did not appear to be an agreeable 
one. ... At last he was reluctantly convinced that we should not 
see the truant. ‘Perhaps he was unwell? Did I believe that Mr. 
Shelley had been taken ill?’ On the contrary, I firmly believed that 
he was as well, and as unpunctual, as he had ever been in his life. 

“William Godwin took leave of me somewhat early, at ten 
o'clock precisely by the old watch, charging me earnestly and 
repeatedly to say a great many things to Mr. Shelley, who most 
probably I should see first, by way of reprehension, admonition 
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and well-merited censure for his unwarrantable neglect. I promised 
to inform the offender of his disappointment and dissatisfaction.” 


_ The anxiety that seemed so unusual to Hogg was not altogether 
disinterested. The philosopher had a peculiar interest in Shelley’s 
health, regularity, steadiness and good-will; for during the year 
he had approached him on the subject of a large loan, to be raised 
by the sale of post-obit bonds. The proposal was probably not 
made before November or December, but it had been a subject of 
discussion with persons other than Shelley for some time. By the 
beginning of the year Godwin’s situation had become so nearly 
hopeless as to require his utmost energy and determination to 
prevent a final disaster. Even earlier, in fact, when Shelley, Harriet 
and Miss Westbrook were coming day after day to Skinner Street, 
and when Miss Christian Baxter with les goddesses was first enjoying 
London life and society, Godwin was desperately endeavouring, 
with all the persuasiveness at his command, to induce Francis 
Place to continue his financial support. It was becoming very difficult. 
In addition to his first investment of two hundred and fifty pounds, 
in 1811 Place had gone surety in part for a loan of five hundred 
pounds from Josiah Wedgwood. In 1812 Godwin had prevailed 
upon him to be the sole guarantor of another loan of five hundred 
pounds, from whom obtained is not evident. Place was not inclined 
to do more, nor pleased that he had done so much, and their letters 
began to abound in reproaches from him and bland excuses, forgive- 
nesses and further proposals from the philosopher. The existing 
part of them, preserved in the huge mass of Place’s papers in the 
British Museum, forms a most curious and interesting correspondence, 
throughout which Godwin, very particular that he should always 
be addressed as Esquire, was very particular always to address 
his benefactor as Mr. Place, or Mr. Place, Taylor. His part of it 
one would think could only have been written by a great artist 
in the highest and saddest comic vein. 

“T have received a fresh note from [?Smirke] declining the 
conditions I proposed to him on Monday,” Godwin wrote on 27 
November 1812, two weeks after Shelley’s unceremonious departure 
from London. “‘I must therefore go without his money; and how I 
am to do without it God knows. I did not think you would have 
refused to insure him {25 at the end of 1814, 1815, 1816, 1817 and 
1818. But you are a firm man, and I have no hopes of you. Present 
disappointments, however distressing, can never erase the memory 
of your past services, and your still living kindness, from the breast 
of yours most truly and faithfully .. .” 
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“You say I am a firm man,” Place replied on the next day. 
“To this I reply, you either know much more or much less of me 
than I know of myself. Every day produces evidence that I ought 
to be firm, and every day exposes my want of firmness, and, were 
it not that my family seems as it were to be continually reproaching 
me for a very weak man indeed I fear, I should be destitute of firm- 
ness in the sense you have used the word. 

“T told you I would lessen the number and amount of the 
securities I had given for the convenience of others, and yet within 
four days, I entered into another, it was to be sure an extreme case. 
These things accumulate upon me so rapidly that I must make a 
vigorous effort, either to become hard-hearted, or as the generality 
use the word, ‘inflexible,’ or the remainder of my life will scarcely 
become much less uncomfortable than it has formerly been, so far 
as poverty could make it so. There are no secrets whatever between 
me and my wife, except in relation to these securities. But, of 
these I cannot tell her, she would never more be happy. This 
makes me resort to subterfuge, compels me to accuse myself and 
to feel that I am debased. Say then, where is my firmness? 
Ought I not to put an end to these things? I have sometimes 
resolved to do it and be once more at ease with myself, but I 
have no firmness. In several instances there are no means of 
extricating myself.”’ 

In the same letter (dated 28 November 1812) occurs Place’s 
first mention of Shelley as a source of income. ‘‘. . . I promised to 
become security for you for 500f somewhat hastily, and on the plan 
being settled I will make good my promise, notwithstanding I am 
more and more confirmed in the opinion that it will not accomplish 
either of our wishes, all it will do, will be gaining of time, to try an 
experiment at a great loss. (Unless indeed,’”’ Place added in a foot- 
note, “your young friend should be willing to advance a very large 
sum, and you should be reconciled to put so much of his property 
to hazard... .) . . . When I consider that of my eight children, five 
are under nine years of age, the eldest of the five probably a cripple, 
and the youngest under four months, I feel that I am both an unwise 
and an unjust man, and that this is the consequence of want of 
firmness—of a fool’s philosophy, or rather of the want of any philo- 
sophy at all. The present state of society compels one to have a 
considerable share of worldly-mindedness. . . . I would have you 
believe that I write reluctantly, and with the best feelings I am 
capable of entertaining for your happiness.” 

“My dear Place,’’ Godwin replied on 29 November, ‘I am highly 
gratified by the receipt of your letters. They are such frank and 
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cordial communications that are the strongest pillars of mutual 
good opinion and friendship. 

“I certainly think you ought to do for me the thing I asked of 
you in my last. It would make all the difference, whether I shall 
get to the month of August next in a state of comfort and intellectual 
power, or in a state of mere vegetable existence, with all sorts of 
anxieties and mental distractions to boot.—But I am too reasonable 
a man to quarrel with my neighbour, or scarcely think of him with 
the less kindness, because he does not do the thing I conceive he 
ought to do, having satisfied his own mind he ought not to do it. 

“Tt certainly appears to me probable that this is the last thing 
of the kind I shall ask of you. I think I ought to go on, as Mr. 
Hamond, and I believe you have recommended till August next. 
That period forms a crisis. I shall then deliberate maturely, and 
either give up my concerns altogether, or firmly call on my young 
friend to assist me, to the extent, whatever it is, that shall render 
his assistance effectual. 

“T did not call on you, because I have a gentleness of nature, 
that disables me from turning round to any purposes, when the 
man from whom I ask a kindness has once encountered me with 
a resolute No. I will call on you to-morrow, Monday.—Most 
sincerely yours...” 

By September 1813 Godwin had called upon his young friend, 
but not as firmly as he had said; the sum at first mentioned was the 
comparatively small one of five hundred pounds. Even that, it was 
apparent, could not be easily or immediately raised. 

“My dear Place,’”’ the philosopher wrote on 5 September from 
Essex, where he was making a short pleasure-trip, ‘‘I am inexpress- 
ibly grieved that you, who I may perhaps say are the most generous 
and frank-hearted man I know, should be drawn into my difficulties. 

“T should think Fanny scarcely told you that I came into the 
country for the sole purpose of spending my Sunday, coming down 
on Saturday, and returning on Monday. As the price of the passage 
is 5s., the whole expense of the trip would be little more than Ios. ; 
and I felt that, counting upon still further and longer difficulties 
to struggle with, it was almost, if not quite, a duty to endeavour 
to gain the additional strength and spring of mind, which this 
simple trip might probably give me. 

“Your letter reached me at half nine this morning, and at eight 
o’clock I saw the stage from this place set off for London. There 
remains no possibility of coming to London this day, more especially 
being Sunday, but by post-chaises, or on foot. 

“Tt was upon a hint that you gave me, that I wrote to Hamond 
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on Friday. He had already written to me that he did not require 
his bill to be paid on the day, but ‘somewhere about the period of 
its maturity.’ You observed that I had better gain from him, if 
possible, some specific period of indulgence; and I accordingly 
wrote to him the most eloquent and persuasive letter I was able 
for that purpose. 

“You say, ‘You would have made any shift till Tuesday, but 
Hamond has been with you, and you have been obliged to promise 
the payment of his bill on Saturday next.’ This is a subject of 
inexpressible astonishment and distress to me. But indeed, my dear 
Place, the parts of the sentence do not hang together. When you 
promised, you had necessarily some conception of raising money. 
Now any money that you could in any case obtain for the use of 
Monday, would make no difference to you as to the event of Satur- 
day, provided I brought it back again to you between Monday 
and Saturday. 

“T am afraid, after all, that the money to be raised on Shelley’s 
security must be raised piecemeal; and the first moment I can spare 
when I come to town, I will spend with you, and we will endeavour 
to contrive how this 500f may be paid from Shelley as originally 
intended without a moment’s unnecessary delay, and with the 
least injury to you. 

“Oh, Place! Why am I not a young man! and why have my 
habits been literary! Nothing can be more certain than that a man 
in the prime of his life, and with habits of business, would get 
through, quickly and clearly, such a difficulty as mine, which, after 
all, is merely, how much money may be raised on the most valid 
security, and in what way the small period which may necessarily 
intervene is to be provided for. Shall I be torn to pieces and destroyed, 
merely because I am not a young man, and because I employed my 
youth in endeavouring with my pen to promote the welfare of my 
species? May I not reasonably say, come to my aid, all ye that love 
literature, and honest endeavours, and do not suffer me to perish, 
merely because I endeavoured well, and in part succeeded? 

“T shall come to town to-morrow, Monday. Let me meet a line 
from you in Skinner Street, or let me meet yourself, and on Tuesday 
we will see what can be done.—Your friend and fellow citizen.” 

By the early months of 1814 no change had been made in the 
situation. “You tell me that you will call on me to-morrow about 
twelve,” Godwin wrote on 19 January. “Before you come, I trouble 
you with this line, for the purpose of appeasing the wrath you 
te eas conceived against me for the untoward accidents about 
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“The fault was in making them payable at my banker’s, when 
in point of fact I had no banker, and this point you positively 
prescribed to me.” (“True,’’ Place wrote on the margin, “but 
Mr. Godwin concealed the fact that he had in fact no banker.’’) 

“When one wise man sets himself to lecture another wise man 
upon his want of judgment and of habits of business, it turns out, 
nine times out of ten, that the person who delivers the lecture is 
entirely in the wrong. Thus you tell me gravely, ‘I did not send to 
Praed’s on Monday the day the bill was due.’ The bill was due on 
Sunday, the 16th, and was therefore presented and even noted on 
Saturday, of which, if you please, you may convince your eyes when 
you call on me. You add, I ‘did not send to them to-day at the 
proper time.’ They told my man, they made a point of not observing 
where a bill lay, that was made payable at their house by a man 
who did not keep cash with them. Now, if you can tell me the time 
to find a surly, ill-natured, malignant scoundrel in a good and 
communicative humour, you will do me an essential service. 

“TI am as much grieved as anyone can be for the cross circum- 
stances that have happened. I trust I should be as ready as any 
man to confess an error where I had committed one. But, in all 
sincerity, I can see no error I fell into, except in complying with 
your suggestion and putting Praed’s name on the bill.—Faithfully 
and entirely yours...” 

There is no record of exactly how or when it was “originally 
intended” that Shelley was to pay the five hundred pounds; but 
it is evident that that was not all he was originally intended to pay. 
As early as 13 March 1814, Shelley was writing to his father suggest- 
ing a settlement that would make it unnecessary for him to obtain 
money by ruinous dealings with brokers; and sometime in the early 
summer, in spite of the fact that his own finances were in a very 
unsatisfactory condition, he engaged (as Godwin worded it) to raise 
a large sum of money for the philosopher. The amount is not known. 
Harriet later said it was three thousand pounds. From the expres- 
sions of the philosopher and his wife, however, and from Shelley's 
later actions, it appears that he engaged (as Godwin had written 
Place he would firmly call on him to do) to raise a sufficient amount, 
no matter what it was, to relieve Godwin from his distress. 
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The success of an attempt to mislead can never be complete.—Political Justice. 


Le philosophe a toujours le dernier mot.—ALBERT SoREL, Montesquieu. 


SHELLEY and Godwin did not meet for several weeks after 22 March 
1814, when they obtained a licence for the second wedding of 
Shelley and Harriet. In May and June Shelley was arranging 
deviously to procure large amounts for the philosopher, and it was 
necessary for him to be continually at Skinner Street. Some time 
before 8 June there occurred an unexpected and important 
development. 

When Shelley first met the Godwins, nearly two years before, 
Mary, a child of fifteen, was in Scotland; she was again away in 
1813 when the Shelleys were in London. In 1814 she was at home, 
and Shelley met her frequently from May on. She was then nearly 
seventeen, and—whatever the faults that Godwin’s system of 
sentimental education may have inculcated in her—a precocious, 
spirited and attractive girl. In the meantime Shelley’s affection 
for Harriet had considerably abated. The once so admired and 
influential Miss Westbrook—by this time, in the inevitable process 
of disillusionment, a “blind and loathsome worm that cannot see 
to sting’’—had disappeared, and Harriet, her revolutionary ardour 
much chilled, was with friends. The separation of the two was 
inevitable. Most charitably considered, Harriet was no more than 
moderately intelligent. She was extravagant beyond Shelley’s 
means, she rapidly lost interest in his ardent speculations. And, 
not earnest enough in some particulars, in others she was too earnest: 
her reading aloud from Holcroft’s novels nearly drove Shelley 
frantic. On his part Shelley was unquestionably an honourable and 
even chivalrous man; but by temperament he was extremely fickle 
and inconstant to the point, if not of unfaithfulness, at least of an 
astonishing and at times inexplicable lack of consideration. The 
ideal catholicity of his love was to annoy more than Harriet in 
the ensuing years. 

In this situation of the two groups Shelley fell uncontrollably 
in love with the sixteen-year-old girl; and Mary, educated (more 
Godwiniano) to respond very sensitively to the tender emotions 
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and to manifest the fine sentimentality of Godwin’s heroines, 
returned his passion. The story of their love is perhaps best told by 
Lady Shelley. ‘To the family of Godwin, Shelley had, from the 
period of his self-introduction at Keswick, been an object of interest ; 
and the acquaintanceship which had sprung up between them during 
the poet’s occasional visits to London had grown into a cordial 
friendship. It was in the society and sympathy of the Godwins that 
Shelley sought and found some relief in his present sorrow [i.e. at 
Harriet’s presumed misconduct]. He was still extremely young. His 
anguish, his isolation, his difference from other men, his gifts of 
genius and eloquent enthusiasm, made a deep impression on God- 
win’s daughter Mary, now a girl of sixteen, who had been accustomed 
to hear Shelley spoken of as something rare and strange. To her, as 
they met one eventful day in St. Pancras Churchyard, by her mother’s 
grave, Bysshe, in burning words, poured forth the tale of his wild 
past—how he had suffered, how he had been misled, and how, if 
supported by her love, he hoped in future years to enrol his name 
with the wise and good who had done battle for their fellow-men, 
and been true through all adverse storms to the cause of humanity. 

“Unhesitatingly, she placed her hand in his, and linked her 
fortune with his own... .” 

Presumably this was before 8 June. On that day Shelley brought 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg to Skinner Street. They went up through 
the shop to Godwin’s study on the first floor, “William Godwin 
was not at home. Bysshe strode about the room, causing the crazy 
floor of the ill-built, unowned dwelling-house to shake and tremble 
under his impatient footsteps. . . . I stood reading the names of old 
English authors on the backs of the venerable volumes, when the 
door was partially and softly opened. A thrilling voice called 
‘Shelley!’ A thrilling voice answered ‘Mary!’ And he darted out of 
the room, like an arrow from the bow of the far-shooting king. A 
very young female, fair and fair-headed, pale indeed, with a piercing 
look, wearing a frock of tartan, an unusual dress in London at the 
time, had called him out of the room. He was absent a very short 
time—a minute or two, and then returned. ‘Godwin is out; there 
is no use waiting.’ So we continued our walk along Holborn. “Who 
was that, pray?’ I asked; ‘a daughter?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘A daughter of 
William Godwin?’ ‘The daughter of Godwin and Mary.’ . . . Nothing 
more was said on either side about the young female.” 

For Shelley it was a time of terrible strain; for he had not then 
separated from Harriet, or ceased to care for her. But, says his 
friend Peacock, ‘‘He might as well have said, after seeing Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin, ‘ut vidi! ut perii!’ Nothing that I ever 
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read in tale or history could ever present a more striking image of 
a sudden, violent, irresistible, uncontrollable passion, than that 
under which I found him labouring, when, at his request, I went up 
from the country to call upon him in London. Between his old 
feeling for Harriet, from whom he was then not separated, and his 
new passion for Mary, he showed in his looks, in his gestures, in 
his speech, the state of a mind suffering, ‘like a little Kingdom, 
the nature of an insurrection.’ His eyes were bloodshot, his hair 
and dress disordered. He caught up a bottle of laudanum and said, 
‘I never part from this. . . .’ Again he said more calmly, “Every one 
who knows me must know that the partner of my life should be one 
who can feel poetry and understand philosophy. Harriet is a noble 
animal, but she can do neither.’ I said, ‘It always appeared to me 
that you were very fond of Harriet.’”’ 

In the poet’s unanswerable reply appears a very important factor 
of the tragedy: ‘‘‘But you did not know how I hated her sister.’”’ 
By July he had made up his mind, and Harriet was informed that 
they had separated. 

In the meantime, while Mary and Shelley were clandestinely 
meeting in the secluded spot where Mary Wollstonecraft lay, so 
secretly that even Mrs. Godwin, a cunning and suspicious woman, 
suspected nothing, the old philosopher was tardily beginning to 
feel uneasy. Contrary to customary assumptions, the possibility 
of a union between his sixteen-year-old daughter and a married man 
of title and property had never entered his mind; there seems to 
be no doubt whatever that his plans chiefly concerned a reconcilia- 
tion between Shelley and his father, to the end that Shelley might, 
by an amicable arrangement, be able more easily to raise money. 
But when he had begun to suspect a surreptitious understanding, it 
was too late. If Fanny had been at home the whole course of events 
might conceivably have been altered. Not until June or July, 
however, does Godwin appear to have become alarmed. On the 
day of Hogg’s visit the diary records a ‘“‘talk with Mary,” and when 
Harriet came to town on 14 July Godwin called several times on 
her, trying to arrange her differences with Shelley. There was a 
“letter to Shelley” and a “talk with Jane,’”’ who could hardly have 
been entirely ignorant of what was occurring, but for some reason 
held her peace. While Godwin was thus clumsily sounding the 
depths of domestic intrigue, uncomfortably aware that unpleasant 
events were at hand but powerless to discover what they were, the 
final step was taken: early in the morning of 28 July Mary slipped 
from the house, joined Shelley who was waiting round the corner, 
and set off with him for France. 
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They were not alone. It was Shelley’s (and Mary’s) evil fate 
never to be unaccompanied by a sister, friend, partner or affinity, 
and on this occasion Jane Clairmont took the part formerly taken 
by Miss Elizabeth Hitchener and by Miss Eliza Westbrook. Her 
status has not been satisfactorily surmised. In her own account 
she left the house “in the silent summer morning,” at five o’clock, 
innocently believing that she and Mary were out for an early walk, 
and then, enchanted by the romantic prospect, was persuaded to 
accompany the lovers because she alone of the three could speak 
French. It has been thought that eager to escape the monotony 
of Skinner Street she forced her presence on an unwilling pair by 
threats of betrayal. ‘‘ However,” says Professor Sharp in his Life of 
Shelley, “it is a matter of little importance.” 

The Skinner Street household was extraordinarily moved. 
“M. J. for Dover,” Godwin wrote in the diary. It was true; less for 
Mary’s sake than for Jane’s, Mrs. Godwin set out immediately, 
with great energy, in their pursuit, and so pertinaciously did she 
follow that she overtook them at Calais, where Shelley was informed 
of the arrival of ‘‘a fat lady who said that I had run away with her 
daughter.”’ She spent the night with Jane, who informed Mary and 
Shelley in the morning that she was unable to withstand “‘the pathos 
of Mrs. Godwin’s appeal”; which was directed, Shelley wrote 
sardonically in their journal, ‘‘to the municipality of Paris, to past 
slavery and to future freedom.” “I counselled her to take at least 
half an hour for consideration. She returned to Mrs. Godwin and 
informed her that she resolved to continue with us. Mrs. Godwin 
departed without answering a word.” The fugitives continued on, 
on the “‘strangest sentimental journey ever undertaken,’ says 
Mr. Kegan Paul, ‘‘since Adam and Eve went forth with all the 
world before them where to choose”; Shelley writing ‘“‘as a firm 
and constant friend” to Harriet to urge her to join them in Switzer- 
land, and borrowing twenty pounds from her to pay the final 
expenses of the trip. 

For many reasons Godwin was profoundly shocked, humiliated 
and alarmed. His affection for Mary was sincere, and made him feel 
keenly what naturally appeared to him the folly of her act. His 
position was not as inconsistent as it is sometimes made to appear. 
It was many years since he had denounced “‘the most odious of all 
monopolies.” He had modified his denunciation in 1796 in the second 
edition of Political Justice, and in 1799 had entirely repudiated his 
original theory except as an ideal sometime to be attained. In 
Fleetwood he had vigorously condemned the folly of individuals who 
attempted to reform institutions by their single examples; and he 
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had been twice married. Shelley and Mary were as well acquainted 
with St. Leon and Fleetwood as with the original quartos of Political 
Justice. And although Shelley’s objections to marriage were based 
on grounds more fundamental than Godwin’s, he had expressed a 
sentiment exactly similar to the philosopher’s, in explaining his 
marriage with Harriet.’ If it were necessary to blame anyone for 
a sudden inconsistency, it plainly should not be Godwin. 

But the philosopher’s disappointment and sorrow at Mary’s 
act were not his strongest emotions. In the attempt to keep his 
fortunes intact his character had already suffered so much that it 
was seriously reported he had sold the two girls to Shelley for eight 
hundred and seven hundred pounds. He was in no position to 
encounter public opinion of such a sort. More serious still, the fact 
that Mary had no legal claim upon Shelley made him fearful for 
the fulfilment of Shelley’s engagement, which was coming to be 
the last hope he had or saw any chance of having; and he could 
only conclude that it would be utterly impossible for him to bring 
about a reconciliation between Shelley and his father. He was 
reduced to the depths of despair. At about the same time his son 
William ran away from home, “‘eloping for two days,” he expressed 
it grimly, and he received the news of the suicide in Cambridge of 
a young man whom he had been encouraging and partly supporting. 
“He shunned his friends,’’ says Mrs. Marshall, ‘‘and his friends 
avoided him”; and life in Skinner Street became for the time 
extremely unpleasant. 


Francis Place was one friend whom it was impossible to shun, 
and who found it very difficult to avoid him. It appeared that 
Shelley was lost, but Godwin kept on with indomitable energy, if 
for no other reason, he wrote to John Taylor of Norwich, than 
“to provide, if possible, for the hour of distress (which, I believe, 
is not far distant) when these unworthy children shall again seek 
the protection and aid of their father.” In August 1814 he was 
trying to enlist as partners in the Juvenile Library two brothers 
who were intellectually interested in the philosopher and author. 
With this prospect he endeavoured to keep Place’s goodwill and 
support. “Mrs. Godwin and myself had an hour and a half’s con- 


i“, ., the reasons that operated to induce our submission to the ceremonies 


of the Church were the many advantages of benefiting society which the despotism 
of custom would cut us off from in case of our nonconformity. My peculiar reasons 
were considerations of the unequally weighty burden of disgrace and hatred which 
a resistance to this system would entail upon my companion. A man, in such a case, 
is a man of gallantry and spirit—a woman loses all claim to respect and politeness.”’ 
(Shelley to Godwin, 28 January 1812.) 
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ference yesterday with John Stone, the elder brother,’ Godwin 
wrote on 31 August. “He appeared to take a great fancy to us, 
all seems to be going on well. 

“Meanwhile you will suppose that my situation is very critical, 
and that it is only by extraordinary exertions that I can keep myself 
sound and unblown upon in trade till this affair shall have reached 
its conclusion. Will you not have some indulgence for me in this 
situation? I am at my wit’s end. Of £600, every farthing of which 
I ought to have received by this time, of the Midsummer school- 
accounts, I have yet received less than £200. You will call upon me 
for one hundred, that I ought to pay you, and that I believed, and 
I told you, I could very well spare. As things have turned out, if 
I give it to you, I must be a bankrupt, or as bad. It is hard to say 
this to a man from whom I have received infinite kindness. But 
you want an annuity for one of your children, and I want the means 
of existence. You have resources, and can certainly get the money 
elsewhere; and I have exhausted my friends, and can get money 
nowhere. Have yet a little patience with me, and I firmly believe 
you will have no reason to repent it. Do, let me prevail upon you 
to look to those quarters from which you may be likely to obtain 
what you want, without inflicting mortal evil on the person from 
whom it comes.” 

“Godwin,” Place replied; ““You told me you could and would 
pay me the 297f 8s. you owed me, out of the debts due you at mid- 
summer.”’ His letters were becoming very outspoken and very re- 
proachful. He accused the philosopher of neglecting his promises, 
of avoiding replies about vital matters, of wilfully overestimating 
his resources, of deceiving him about Shelley’s fruitfulness, and of 
making promises that he knew he could not keep. Godwin’s conduct 
was in fact not only unmoral but exceedingly unwise. There seems 
no doubt that the three associates were willing to go to great lengths 
for him; if he had been honest with them they doubtless would 
have greatly advanced him towards solvency. But continual evasions 
and excuses, and continual new debts that Place had never heard 
of, at length effectually dispelled any feeling of respect and con- 
fidence; although Place remained with Godwin longer, one would 
think, than an ordinary man would have remained. Indeed Place’s 
honesty was such that, constantly refusing to suspect evil, he was 
almost naive in his dealings with Godwin. 

“This is not all,” he wrote. ““I have to complain that for some 
time past, your conduct has been of the most selfish nature, and I 
have observed, that when your purpose was to obtain either money 
or bills from me, my reasoning, however satisfactory and conclusive 
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it appeared to me to be, never had the least weight with you, or 
for a single moment diverted you from your purpose, but that on 
the contrary you always pushed me to extremities, and compelled 
me either to accede to your wishes, or to give you a positive and 
abrupt refusal, however painful this might be to me, and this when 
you saw how very distressing it was to me to do so. .. . But for the 
resolution you compelled me to adopt, you would have gotten 
thousands instead of hundreds from me. I regret my own weakness 
in having persuaded myself that trickery could in you any more 
than in other persons who resort to it, produce any but its usual 
consequences. I regret still more that I ever lent myself in any 
way for even so short a time to assist you either directly or in- 
directly in such practices. Most of all I regret that you should have 
made it necessary for me to write this to you. 

“... You tell me to wait till Mr. Stone becomes your partner; 
much as I should wish this, to take place on honourable terms, I 
cannot believe it will happen. .. . I have no difficulties or troubles 
of my own, and I am sure I have taken a very ample share of yours 
upon me but from which I am now most anxiously desirous of 
bemerreleqased. oan. 

Godwin replied on the following day. 

“Oh, Place, what a man you are, and how thoroughly you 
misconstrue a man, merely because you cannot judge equitably in 
your own case! My integrity I thoroughly know; it has always 
adhered to me; and it supports me, even against such an attack 
as this, and from such a man as you. 

“T am not surprised at what you have done. I always knew— 
I have ten times told you—that an unfortunate man, however 
innocent and honourable, is sure to be loaded with slanders. His 
character is judged of, not by his actions, but by events out of his 
power to govern. This has always been the way of the world, and I 
submit to it with resignation in my turn. 

“Your passions carry you so far, as absolutely to assert the 
thing that is not. You say, ‘I induced you to go to Lambert upon 
an undertaking that you should be paid.’ This is not so. There my 
integrity triumphed. You urged me again and again to undertake 
for that; but in vain. I said, ‘I will see what can be done; I will 
do the very best I can,’ and more than this you could not extort 
from me. I was resolved to abide all consequences; but the 
undertaking you required, you could not wrest from my lips. 
I have appealed to you before for the truth of this; I appeal to 
you again. 

“You say, ‘I promised to pay you out of my Midsummer 
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accounts.’ It is true: it was a voluntary promise, dictated to me by 
my integrity, and my anxiety that you should not be injured. My 
love of justice prompted me to promise, what I hoped, but could 
not be absolutely sure to perform. You say, ‘Surely I knew my 
own means then as well as now.’ Indeed! Could I know when 
people would, and would not pay me? Do you know this of your 
own customers? In the letter to which you have written this answer 
I told you, ‘Of £600 every farthing of which I ought to have received 
by this time, of the Midsummer school-accounts, I have yet received 
less than £200.’ Could I foresee this? Your letter says, Yes. 

“You say, ‘ You regret that you ever assisted me.’ You are right. 
The man who for a little dirty pelf can consent to level all character, 
ought not to have assisted me. . . . What would you have me do? 
Would you have me send you the money I owe you, to purchase 
an annuity, at the expense of instant bankruptcy to me? If you 
would, say so—write down those words. 

““T have promised more than I am able to perform.’ A warm- 
hearted, fervent-spirited, ingenuous man is particularly likely to 
do so. All promises have this in their nature. . .. The promise of an 
honest man is merely the expression of his earnest desire, and his 
resolute purpose to do a thing. If I promise to be in America next 
year, does that imply that I can command the waves and the tides? 
But because the thing I cannot master, thwarts you, I am to be 
treated as the refuse of mankind. 

“You said, the thing you risked, you had made up your mind 
to be content to lose. But it is not so. You cannot bear with equani- 
mity, or without a bitter revenge, its being delayed. 

“Place, you and I ought to be friends, and I hope I shall not 
leave the world without that consolation. But I do not accept your 
friendship without your approbation. You will see your error: 
such monstruous misapprehension and injustice cannot last forever. 
Let your error be a short one. Come to me: I am willing to forget 
all the unworthy language you have used, and to love you as I have 
always loved you. 

“Tf however you persist in what you have said, it is best to be 
silent. Do not let us aggravate each other by harsh words. I hope 
I am incapable of that. After a life, spent to the best of my judgment 
in the cause of truth and of mankind, I am overwhelmed with 
domestic calamities and with misfortune. Is it your wish to contribute 
your portion to my destruction?” 

On the following day Place wrote a brief note, charging ‘‘false 
accusation and injustice and misquotation.” “I cannot discover 
that I have said anything but what is correct, or one word more 
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than circumstances required I should say.’’ Godwin replied on 
the same day. 

“T am glad you can find so many better men than I, that you 
can afford to throw me away. I repeat it—The day will come when 
you will think otherwise. 

‘As to your charge of misquotation, which now seems a principal 
crime, I will meet you on this point when you please, with your 
letter in my hand. There is no praise of myself that I have oftener 
heard than fairness in discussion. If there is one word misquoted 
(of which I am unconscious), I will certainly acknowledge it, and 
take to myself all the guilt that, I think, even you shall judge to 
belong to my inaccuracy. (As to misrepresentations, they are 
unavoidable in cases of this sort perhaps on both sides, from the 
imperfection of our natures. Ask yourself therefore whether the 
misrepresentations of which you accuse me, are those of a high 
and generous spirit, or flow from a mean soul, conscious of vice 
and dishonour.) 

“You end your present note with the signature, ‘yours Francis 
Place.’ What does this mean? Perhaps it was put down, a mere 
word of course, and without reflection. But I would fain think 
otherwise. Perhaps it means volumes of good. If it does, I wish I 
could know of it. 

“There is nothing more to be lamented between persons of high 
worth and rare qualities, than that they should quarrel. Poor 
Holcroft used to say that I should never make him quarrel with, 
or alienate himself from me: and as long as he remained perfectly 
the man he had been, he kept his word. I think I can answer for it, 
you shall never make me quarrel with you. 

“All that I can find I have done, even according to your own 
statement, properly explained, is that I have been guilty of want 
of power, of poverty, and misfortune. In my earnestness to do well, 
I promised more than I proved able to perform. If I had had any 
more power, how should I have been a better man? Yet you 
would have admitted me for such. It is an old saying, adversity 
tries friends. 

“T am however well aware that to sustain pecuniary disappoint- 
ments, perhaps pecuniary losses by our friends, is a hard ordeal. 
Few men would have behaved better under it than you have done. 
It grieves me to the heart, that it should ever have been my fate 
to put you upon so severe a test. You who have earned money so 
hardly, ought not to have sustained an evil of this sort from the 
affairs of other men. I trust you will not ultimately from mine. 

“When you recollect that in your letter you treated me like a 
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scoundrel, you will not wonder that one or two harsh expressions 
escaped me in an answer, which upon the whole was full of kindness 
and Can I [? believe (papey torn)] there is not one such expression 
in this. 

“And now let us look with a little sober foresight into the future. 
You withdraw from me your advice at the very moment that I 
want it most. If that prove my ruin, I will be resigned, and you I 
must suppose, from whom in that case it flows, will be satisfied. 
But there are other men concerned, for whom, having gone so far 
in the business as you have done, you must I suppose feel a certain 
degree of anxiety. Though I am set down a knave, Hume and the 
rest are honest. I am afraid therefore that we must still meet; 
and all that is necessary is, that you should meet me with the 
contempt I deserve.—I am, with great respect and esteem, yours, 
WILLIAM GODWIN.” 

Neither the obvious misrepresentation, the injured innocence, 
the tragic air nor the veiled threats could move Place from his 
decision to bring the matter to an end. “After a lapse of some days, 
not passed without much consideration and reflection,” he responded 
on g September, ‘“‘I am still of opinion I committed no error in 
any part of my former letter to you, and conclude I shall not 
discover any... . 

“T cannot ‘afford to throw away’ the intercourse of any extra- 
ordinary minded man, but I will live alone in the world, rather 
than have an intercourse with any man which compels me to 
reproach myself with want of courage to do right. 

“You ask what does ‘yours’ imply? You have apparently con- 
ceived that because I was compelled to condemn that part of your 
conduct which deserves condemnation, I must necessarily condemn 
you in toto, it is natural that you should ask the question. I answer, 
that I grieve to see anything in your conduct which makes you a 
dependent and destroys your happiness. I do not intend to convey 
reproach, but I am not willing that what passes in my mind should 
be concealed from you. 

“Your chapter on ‘Sincerity’ teaches me to avoid this, and leads 
me to say, that the high-mindedness of which you there speak, is 
sadly lowered by endeavouring to obtain money by the means 
you have unhappily resorted to. Men of rank—of power—of riches— 
of high reputations, shun you, so I have found it, because you are 
willing to be dependent; but for this they would seek your acquaint- 
ance. I am the more justified in making this remark because that 
independently of what you teach, and I might quote from your 
book, I myself saw in very early life, what must be the consequence 
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of taking the ‘dirty pelf’ from even those who offered it to me, and 
thus saved myself.” 

Godwin’s reply to this closed the correspondence. 

“T doubt whether I should again take up the pen in this corre- 
spondence,” he wrote on II September, “if you had not in your 
last undertaken to quote my book against me. 

“This I own is provoking. I ought surely to understand the 
doctrines of my own book (We will put out of the question for the 
present how far my conduct is consistent with those doctrines) ; 
and if I do understand them, I take on me to decide that nothing 
can be more hostile to those doctrines, than your present proceeding. 

“The Enquiry concerning Political Justice inculcates a conduct 
void of fear and of resentments. I always approved that feature 
in the Bible, that Christ made himself a companion of publicans and 
sinners. I was always the advocate of sincerity, that we should tell 
men fearlessly (yet with affection and benignity) what we saw wrong 
in their judgments and actions; but I scorn the cowardly mode of 
expressing disapprobation by frowns and dropping their society. 
This is tyranny, and not the fair confronting of judgments, and 
opposing falsehood with the manly, ingenuous, unwrinkled forehead 
of truth. 

“You say, ‘You had rather live alone, than,’ etc. Not so the 
author of Political Justice, or any of its genuine disciples. It is our 
principle to seek the intercourse of others, knowing that if we do 
not betray our tenets, we shall by so doing contribute to their 
benefit, and our own. We have the opposite principle to monks 
and hermits. 

“You ‘had rather live alone than expose yourself to the want 
of courage to do right.’ How poor and despicable does such a reso- 
lution appear. when set by the side of the principles of Political 
Justice! Will a disciple of these principles desert his duty, and omit 
the occasion of telling the truth, even when he is courted to it, of 
telling the truth (not in anger), but in kindness, in love, in anxiety 
for his neighbour’s welfare and his neighbour’s happiness, ‘for fear 
he should want the courage to do right’? Will a disciple of Political 
Justice desert the man in whom he sees ‘much to admire, and 
something to reverence,’ when he is in misfortune, oppressed with 
calamity and distress, and when, it may be, his faithful adherence 
might cause his grey hairs to sink to the grave in peace? Oh, no: 
he will leave that to the man who calculates that he has ‘no diffi- 
culties and troubles of his own,’ and regrets that he should be 
involved in those of others. 

“One of the unworthiest things in the eyes of the author of 
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Political Justice, that falls to the lot of the herd of mankind, is that 
caprice and fickleness, that renders them unfaithful in friendship. 
There can scarcely be a manly reason why I should say, ‘I have 
done with that man.’ I may still be of use to him if I please; and 
what right have I to employ towards him any other hostility than 
the telling him the truth in all gentleness and love? You ‘still see 
In me much to admire, and something to reverence.’ What right 
have you then to cut me off from your society? Did you ever expect 
that I should have no faults? 

“You once told me, that you owed everything that you most 
valued in yourself and in your rules of conduct, to the sole perusal 
of my writings. [Place’s note in margin: ‘‘ This is incorrect.’”] And 
is this the man whose acquaintance you disown? You had ‘rather 
live alone in the world than have intercourse with him.’ Oh, Place, 
be consistent! Read your unreserved recantation! Dismiss the 
author, and his principles, and all he has taught you, together! 

“T think I can look upon my own situation and conduct with 
the eyes of an impartial observer. I have nothing for it, but a choice 
of evils. Why did I marry? Because there was something within me 
that told me I could no longer live alone; and I did not marry with 
any particular imprudence. Subsequently to my marriage, I became 
involved in this concern. I am not yet satisfied that I did wrong; 
neither am I sure that I did right. Circumstanced as I am, however, 
(supposing I owed nothing to me and mine), other men are involved 
with me; and I am bound to save Hume and those men harmless 
if I can. I am afraid you look only on one side of the question; 
and you see evils there which I see as well as you. You say, I ought 
not to do this, for there is evil in it. ‘There are several reasons 
which assure you that the partnership would be uncomfortable to 
all concerned.’ I assure you I look at it with no complacency. But 
are you prepared to point out the line of conduct I ought to chuse? 
If not, it is perilous to say, there are evils on one side, when, it may 
be, even in your own judgment, there are greater evils on the other. 

“The worst part of your letter, is where you upbraid me, that 
‘men of rank, of riches and consideration, shun me,’ because I am 
in want of money. I doubt the fact. I who know a little more of my 
history than you do, know that the great dropped my acquaintance, 
as soon as the novelty of Political Justice and Caleb Williams had 
subsided, and while I still lived in my hermitage in Challon Street, 
Somers Town. But your conjecture, though not true, was sufficiently 
probable. I dare say they would rather shun my society, than do 
what I shrewdly suspect is their duty. But I differ from you as to 
my misfortune in this point. That the great do not court me is 
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perhaps my blessing. I am afraid I should not have had the courage 
to shun them; but they have left me (I thank them) to the blessings 
of sobriety, contemplation, and a mind habitually turned to 
tranquillity and contentment.” 

“Mr. Godwin either misunderstood or misinterpreted my letter 
in all its points,’ Place commented mildly. It had at length dawned 
upon him that a ready answer would be forthcoming to anything 
he could write, and he wrote no more. “Mr. Godwin afterwards 
called upon me twice, and we had a long conversation each time, 
but my mind was so well made up to the necessity of ceasing to have 
any intercourse with him that I resolutely refused to continue our 
acquaintance. I treated him kindly, but I said everything that I 
thought ought to be said, and here our acquaintance ended.” But 
as he had feared, Place was not yet out of it. Shelley’s post-obit 
bond that Godwin had given him was invalidated in 1822 upon the 
poet’s death. Even earlier, in 1815, he received a notice from Josiah 
Wedgwood that Godwin had paid no part of the principal or interest 
secured by a bond for five hundred pounds dated 26 August I8I1I, 
to which Place was a party. “I have not seen Mr. Godwin for some 
months, and fear it would be useless to depend on him,” he replied. 
He too could be philosophic in his way. “I shall not therefore say 
anything to him on this subject, which indeed would only be trifling 
with you. ... I am ready to fulfil my engagement.” 

“Mr. Godwin had however many good points,’’ Place concluded 
his account of their strange connection, ‘““and no man could keep 
company with him without being benefited. This was the case with 
Mr. Hamond, Mr. Lambert and myself. Mr. Hamond almost adored 
him, and Mr. Lambert admired him excessively. But Mr. Godwin 
compelled us all three to give him up, as he had done many others. 
Had Godwin been placed in other circumstances, or had he had a 
prudent woman for a wife, instead of the Infernal devil to whom 
he was married, his good qualities would have preponderated, and 
he would have been a man of extensive influence as well personally 
as by his writings, and would have lived in ease in comfort and 
been a happy man.” 


XXVI 


THE NEW SHELLEYS—SOCIAL LIFE IN SKINNER STREET 


Persons of narrow and limited views may upon many occasions incline to sit 
down in despair; but those who are possessed with a genuine energy will derive new 
incentives from miscarriage.—Political Justice. 


THE new Shelleys returned from the Continent in September 1814, 
and proceeded directly to London, where they took lodgings and 
communicated at once with Godwin. The philosopher refused to 
see them, to write to them, to admit them into his home or to 
permit the other members of his family to visit them. He told 
Shelley’s agent that he would deal with Shelley only through a 
solicitor, and when Peacock called on Shelley’s behalf at Skinner 
Street Godwin refused even to discuss the poet, except through 
an attorney. 

In this decision he was obdurate. The situation of the two 
families during the next months was strange and distressing in the 
extreme. For the moment the Shelleys were in worse straits than 
Godwin. Shelley avoided arrest for debt only by frequent changes 
of his lodgings, and could meet Mary only surreptitiously at out- 
of-the-way hotels. On one occasion, when Mrs, Godwin was seriously 
ill, the philosopher permitted Jane to see her, but Jane could not 
leave the Shelleys’ lodgings until clothing had been brought for 
her from Skinner Street. Mary was ill, worried by her father’s 
condition and distressed by his actions; and separated too often 
from Shelley, she was not separated from Jane often enough. Nor 
was Shelley, who went with Jane on long walks about the city while 
Mary was too ill to leave the house. Harriet was charging bills to 
Shelley, and Shelley constantly referred to her as his wife, and 
when she brought him an heir, called upon Mary to join him in 
rejoicing. 

There was at first no direct intercourse of any sort between the 
two groups. Mrs. Godwin was forced to satisfy her curiosity by 
“parading,” says the journal, in the street before Mary’s lodging, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of her. Fanny was deprived of her dinner 
because she received a lock of Mary’s hair, and on one occasion 
entered their lodging only with the understanding that Mary would 
go upstairs, so that she might hear but not see her. Godwin had 
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told her that if she saw Mary he would never speak to her again. 
But, unfortunately for Shelley, in a short time there ensued only 
too much communication between the two families. The philosopher 
himself was adamant in his determination never again to associate 
with either of the erring pair, but in the secondary members of 
the Skinner Street household curiosity, sympathy or self-interest 
gradually broke down the restraint at first placed upon them. 
Charles Clairmont was at home, moving assiduously between the 
two groups, carrying tales of distress in both directions, and en- 
deavouring at odd times to borrow what he could from Shelley on 
his own behalf. Affairs in Skinner Street had never been so desperate; 
the Library was on the very verge of long-delayed bankruptcy, 
In addition to what might be called normal, long-standing, con- 
stantly recurring evils, a call for the rent, which the philosopher 
had successfully refused to pay for several years, was feared imminent. 
Godwin had lost Place, and had no one on whom he could rely. 
In December Mary was told that Place was trying to raise £1200 
on Shelley’s post-obit bonds to pay Hume, Godwin’s chief creditor; 
but that was a falsehood, intended, probably, to encourage Shelley. 
With the exception of the Wedgwood note that he could not avoid, 
Place had concluded his interest in the philosopher’s concerns. 
He could not, however, prevent the use of his name. To another 
creditor a second falsehood (definitely from Mrs. Godwin) secured 
a much-needed extension of time. Some years later John Taylor 
of Norwich told Place that in 1814 he had necessarily been urgent 
with Godwin for the payment of £300 then long overdue. Much 
correspondence ensued, in the course of which Mrs. Godwin per- 
mitted Mrs. John Taylor (Amelia Alderson’s confidante of 1794 and 
1795) to believe that Shelley was paying all of Godwin’s debts. 
Taylor inquired of Godwin if the statement were true, and received 
the answer that the philosopher ‘‘would by no means be party to 
any application to Shelley.’ He indicated, however, that Taylor 
might write to the poet; but when Taylor did so he received no 
reply. In December 1814 Mrs. Godwin wrote that Place and Lambert 
were arranging a complete settlement. They had, she said (Taylor 
wrote to Place), “come to the determination to call upon that 
person (Mr. Shelley) for the accomplishment of those promises in 
consequence of which they for the last two years have renewed their 
acceptance. .. .”’ Place was shortly to have them out of debt and 
in possession of an income of £1200 to £1400 a year, “the half of 
which we do not now spend”; and Mrs. Godwin assured Taylor 
that his bill for £300 would be brought forward “‘at the proper time.” 
Place’s continuation after November was of course a fiction. “Mrs. 
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Godwin’s ignorance is all pretension,” Place commented on Taylor’s 
letter. “She knew everything that passed or was passing as long as 
I continued to call at her house, she was in fact a prime mover in 
the business.’’ John Taylor was never paid. In 1824 he had received 
only the interest, “the proper time for bringing forward my claim 
never, as I suppose, having arrived.” 

Desperate as his situation was, and for the first time in the 
history of his affairs he was seriously threatened with arrest for 
debt, Godwin stubbornly refused to see either Shelley or Mary, 
although he knew their distress was also great; but in despair more 
rhetorical than genuine he wrote Shelley letter after letter, complain- 
ing, demanding and threatening. By a process of rationalisation he 
had sincerely persuaded himself that Shelley had twice wilfully 
wronged him: in the seduction of his daughter and in his failure 
to fulfil his engagement. Charles Clairmont told Mary that Godwin, 
seeing the pair by chance on the street, remarked that “Shelley 
was so beautiful, it was a pity he was so wicked.” He had no doubt 
that Shelley was untrustworthy and even vicious. 

Shelley was nearly disillusioned. “. . . I confess to you that I 
have been shocked and staggered by Godwin’s cold injustice,” he 
wrote to Mary. “The places where I have seen that man’s fine 
countenance bring bitterness home to my heart to think of his 
cutting cruelty. ... I have at moments almost felt despair to think 
how cold and worldly Godwin has become.’”’ Even Mary wavered. 
“Oh, philosophy!” she wrote in their journal; but she was able 
to give the greater blame to Mrs. Godwin. “I detest Mrs. Godwin,” 
she wrote to Shelley; “she plagues my father out of his life.... 
Why will Godwin not follow the obvious bent of his affections, and 
be reconciled to us? No; his prejudices, the world, and she—do you 
not hate her my love?—all these forbid it.’’ Shelley fully shared 
her attitude towards both. It probably was not clear to him, in 
these early days of the estrangement, just why Godwin refused 
to receive them; his conduct was transparently honest, and he 
could see no reason why Godwin should not see it to be so. And 
during these months they read and re-read Godwin’s works, perhaps 
with the conscious or unconscious intent of strongly recalling the 
knowledge of his genius: Political Justice, Caleb Williams, St. Leon, 
Fleetwood, even the Lives of the Nephews of Milton, even Chaucer, 
to which Shelley devoted two days. To their belief that he was a 
man of exalted genius, as well as to Mary’s constant affection, were 
due Shelley’s persistent efforts to raise money for him. 

Chiefly through Lambert, who lacked Place’s firmness, he 
obtained several large and small sums. On 21 December 1814 
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Godwin received one thousand pounds, for which Shelley agreed 
to pay three thousand upon his father’s death. The cheques were 
made out to Hume and Godwin’s other creditors. The philosopher 
refused to have his name appear on them; he feared it would give 
authority to the rumours that he had sold the two girls, or would 
start rumours that Shelley was bribing him to acquiesce in an 
immoral act. It does not appear, however, that his reasons were 
plainly stated until some time later. The large gift accomplished 
nothing, either in alleviating Godwin’s condition or in changing 
his attitude. In February 1815 a child was born to Mary, which died 
two weeks later. Mrs. Godwin sent a gift of linen by Charles Clair- 
mont; from Godwin they received no word. The Skinner Street 
finances had been helped so little that in March Mary entered in 
the journal ‘‘They are very badly off there. I am afraid nothing 
can be done to save them. C. C. says that he shall go to America.” 
Clairmont was tardily planning to desert a sinking ship. 

In r815 Shelley’s circumstances were greatly improved. His 
grandfather Sir Bysshe died in January. On 5 February Godwin, 
aloofly alert, warned Shelley, through Clairmont, against making 
a rash and unwise settlement with his father. In June an arrange- 
ment was completed, according to the provisions of which Shelley 
received an annuity of one thousand pounds. In settling his debts 
his father, Sir Timothy, included in them a special item of twelve 
hundred pounds, one thousand of which Godwin had received (his 
second large gift) in May. The two hundred pounds Shelley had 
not spent, but badly needed. It was an innocent deception, which 
led, as Godwin had often in his earlier works said deception always 
leads, to misunderstanding and recrimination; for in arranging for 
the statement of the amount at twelve hundred pounds Godwin 
had understood he was to get the entire amount. 

Shelley immediately settled two hundred pounds of his annuity 
on Harriet, and was left with a comfortable income; but he was 
left in no better position than before to raise the very large amounts 
that the philosopher continued to demand. The small sums that he 
continued to give from day to day out of his income were barely 
sufficient to obtain renewals of Godwin’s most casual debts. In 
spite of the two thousand pounds Godwin continued dramatically 
and tragically importunate, and in 1816 their correspondence became 
bitter in the extreme. From the summer of 1815 to the summer of 
1816 the Shelleys were at Bishopgate. On 18 January Shelley 
wrote from there that he was willing to sell an annuity sufficient 
to cover a debt of two hundred and fifty pounds for which Godwin 
was being sued by a Mr. Hogan. “Perhaps it is well you should 
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be informed, that I consider your last letter to be written in a certain 
style of haughtiness and encroachment, which neither awes nor 
imposes upon me. But I have no desire to transgress the limits 
which you placed to our intercourse, nor in any future instance 
will I make any remarks but such as arise from the strict question 
in discussion. Perhaps you do well to consider every word irrelevant 
to that question which does not regard your personal advantage.” 

On 24 January a son was born whom they magnanimously 
named William. “Frances and Mrs. Godwin will probably be glad 
to hear that Mary has safely recovered from a favourable confine- 
ment,’ Shelley wrote in an excess of formality (Fanny’s name never 
having been Frances), “and that her child is well.’”’ It made no 
difference to Godwin; he remained injured and inimical. With more 
justice on his side Shelley was coming gradually to an equally 
unphilosophic attitude. In January Godwin suggested the desira- 
bility of a personal interview, but made it plain to Shelley 
that he was moved solely by the desire to make their financial 
arrangements clear and satisfactory, Charles Clairmont having 
proved a very unreliable intermediary. A reconciliation he would 
never consent to. Shelley replied that as far as his personal feelings 
were concerned, he would consider the idea of a meeting only with 
the utmost reluctance: “but I would not sacrifice anything essential 
to the raising of money to exempt myself from the sensations, 
however painful, which could not fail to arise on meeting a man, 
who having been once my friend, would receive me with cold looks 
and haughty words.” 

Godwin’s demands during this year—the most tragic of their 
association—were exorbitant beyond measure. Shelley at first was 
led by him to attempt a settlement with Sir Timothy Shelley, to 
the end that he might at once draw directly upon a part of the large 
fortune entailed on him. But while such an arrangement might 
make the future easier, it made the present very difficult, for it 
was out of the question during such a negotiation to sell post-obit 
bonds, and to raise loans was always next to impossible. The matter 
of a meeting came up again. “Yet I do not know that it is best for 
you to see me,” Shelley wrote. “On me it would inflict deep dejection. 
But I would not refuse anything which I can do, so that I may 
benefit a man whom, in spite of his wrongs to me, I respect and love.”’ 
His attitudes towards Godwin, and towards the author of Polttical 
Justice, were sharply distinguished, and remained so to the end of 
his life. In the present crisis he was careful to let the philosopher 
understand that the outcome of his negotiations was very doubtful, 
and also to let him know, with great generosity, that he would 
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continue to do everything in his power to set him free. “ Does any- 
thing remain to be done by me? You have entire knowledge of my 
resources, my situation, and my disposition towards you; what do 
you think I can do, or ought to do?.. oe 

Again relying on a too hopeful agent, Godwin conceived the 
most unwarranted expectations of what Shelley could do. Both 
were impatient and resentful, and in February and March the 
correspondence again became very bitter. The new intermediary 
was Tommy Turner, who made many visits to Shelley on the 
philosopher’s behalf. 

“Agitated, and almost driven to despair, as I was by your 
communication of the 16th instant,’’ Godwin wrote on 23 February, 
“T wrote to Mr. Turner, requesting him to come to town, to assist 
with his counsel and advice.’’ Shelley’s letter had contained, besides 
a statement of his respect and love, a statement that he had decided 
to leave the vicinity of London, and perhaps even to go to Italy; 
and also that a settlement with his father had been found to be 
impossible. “I of course laid before him every information I 
possessed, and his conclusions were full of encouragement. He 
has since talked to you on the subject; and the thing I have 
most earnestly to wish is that you may listen to and avail yourself 
of his suggestions. 

“What has been most wanting hitherto is, that, under the state 
of estrangement between you and me (which, and the cause of it, 
no one can more deeply lament than I do), we should have an able 
and adequate medium of communication. This, if you will admit 
of it, I think I have met in Turner. I never met with any one that 
surpassed him in clearness of legal understanding; and anything 
that I could suggest (which you refer to in your letter received this 
morning) you can learn with advantages much beyond any I could 
give it, from him. 

“What I spoke of in my last, was built on the idea, that where 
two parties are disposed to make a certain exchange for their 
mutual advantage, it cannot be difficult to find out the way. You 
can certainly join your father in cutting off the entail; no lawyer 
will dispute that. If he is desirous you should do so, I am persuaded 
he can contrive a way to grant you a [? loan, bond] to induce you 
to do so—if not in the very way that was meditated last year, in 
some other that may perhaps be as good. Good will and good faith 
alone are necessary. . . . This was the precise idea in my head in 
writing the sentence to which I refer. But the ideas of Turner were 
so much more animating than I had then conceived that perhaps 
these hints are not worth pursuing. I should be unwilling to put 
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B my sickle, and mar a harvest, which I hope he has so auspiciously 
efullaty . 

Turner had completely misunderstood the situation. “I wish 
to God Turner’s delusion had assumed any other shape,” Shelley 
replied on 26 February, “or that the painful task of destroying its 
flattering effects was reserved for someone less interested in your 
concerns than myself. He has entirely misapprehended the whole 
case... . I entreat you not to adopt Turner’s delusive inference, 
that because ‘I am ready and desirous to fulfill my engagements 
your difficulties are therefore at an end.’”’ “But without rejecting 
whatever Turner’s kindness or experience could offer,”’ he continued, 
“are there no means of arriving at the same end. You do not under- 
stand the state of my affairs so exactly as a lawyer could explain 
it to you. You believe that I, from ignorance of law and the usages 
of the world, let pass opportunities of settling with my father. 
Cannot you explain the exact situation in which you stand with 
me to Sir James Mackintosh? He, I am informed, really desires 
to serve you but is unable. If he knew how much of your future 
comfort depends on your having a true conception of the state of 
my affairs, surely he would with pleasure enter into such explan- 
ations with me as would make him master of the subject. His 
various life makes his experience far more valuable than that of 
Turner, even if you should judge that this latter surpassed him in 
intrinsic mental worth.” 

It was clear that the purchase by Sir Timothy of the property 
settled on Shelley was attended with grave difficulties. By the 
advice of his lawyers Shelley entered into a suit in Chancery to 
determine the possibility of raising funds on the timber on his estates. 
His attitude towards Godwin was so magnanimous and generous 
that in the early part of March Godwin began to feel he had little 
to gain by threats and an injured demeanour; he brought himself 
to the point of offering a tentative and much-qualified forgiveness, 
making it still clear, however, that outwardly he could never appear 
to condone Shelley’s and Mary’s offence in the least degree. But 
Shelley’s generosity was purely abstract and philosophic, and he 
was in no mood to respond to personal advances. 

“T confess that I do not understand how the pecuniary engage- 
ments subsisting between us in any degree impose restrictions on 
your conduct towards me,” he replied. ‘They did not, at least to 
your knowledge or with your consent, exist at the period of my 
return from France, and yet your conduct towards me and your 
daughter was then precisely such as it is at present. Perhaps I ought 
to except the tone which you assumed in conversation with Turner 
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respecting me, which, for anything that I learn from you, I know 
not how favourably he may not have perverted. In my judgment, 
neither I, nor your daughter, nor her offspring, ought to receive the 
treatment which we encounter on every side. It has perpetually 
appeared to me to have been your especial duty to see that, so far 
as mankind value your good opinion, we were dealt justly by, and 
that a young family, innocent and benevolent and united, should 
not be confounded with prostitutes and seducers. My astonishment, 
and I will confess when I have been treated with most harshness 
and cruelty by you, my indignation has been extreme, that, knowing 
as you do my nature, any considerations should have prevailed on 
you to have been thus harsh and cruel. I lamented also over my 
ruined hopes, hopes of all that your genius once taught me to expect 
from your virtue, when I found that for yourself, your family, and 
your creditors, you would submit to that communication with me 
which you once rejected and abhorred, and which no pity for my 
poverty or sufferings, assumed willingly for you, could avail to 
extort. Do not talk of forgiveness again to me, for my blood boils 
in my veins, and my gall rises against all that bears the human form, 
when I think of what I, their benefactor and ardent lover, have 
endured of enmity and contempt from you and from all mankind.” 

It was soon apparent that forgiveness, as Godwin meant it, 
was also abstract and philosophic. “I am sorry to say,” Godwin 
replied on the same day, “that your letter this moment received 
is written in a style the very opposite of conciliation, so that, if I 
were to answer it in the same style, we should be involved in a 
controversy of inextinguishable bitterness. As long as understanding 
and sentiment shall exist in this form, I shall never cease from my 
disapprobation of that act of yours, which I regard as the great 
calamity of my life... . But the deed being past and incapable of 
being recalled, it may become a reasonable man to consider how 
far he can mitigate that anguish which he has felt towards the 
actor in the affair under which he suffers.”’ 

His preceding letter, written the day before, apparently was 
still more unconciliatory. “The hopes which I had conceived of 
receiving from you the treatment and the consideration which I 
esteem to be justly due me,” Shelley wrote on 7 March, “were 
destroyed by your letter dated the 5th. The feelings occasioned by 
this discovery were so bitter and so excruciating that I am resolved 
for the future to stifle all those expectations which my sanguine 
temper too readily erects on the slightest relaxation of the contempt 
and the neglect in the midst of which I live. I must appear the 
reverse of what I really am, haughty and hard, if I am not to see 
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myself and all that I love trampled upon and outraged. Pardon me, 
I do entreat you, if, pursued by the conviction that where my true 
character is most entirely known, I have met with the most system- 
atic injustice, I have expressed myself with violence, overlook a 
fault caused by your own equivocal politeness, and I will offend 
no more. 

“We will confine our communications to business.” 

_Godwin’s letters during this period were neither addressed nor 
signed, and he continued to refuse to have his name on Shelley’s 
cheques. ‘“‘I return your cheque,” he wrote, ‘‘because no consider- 
ation can induce me to utter a cheque drawn by you and containing 
my name. To what purpose make a disclosure of this kind to your 
banker? I hope you will send a duplicate of it by the post which 
will reach me on Saturday morning. You may make it payable to 
Joseph Hume or James Martin, or any other name in the whole 
directory. I should prefer its being payable to Mr. Hume.” 

In March Shelley called several times at Skinner Street, but 
Godwin would not see him; and by April, when the philosopher 
was on a business trip in Scotland, they had decided to make a 
second journey to the Continent. After spending several days in 
London to learn the Chancery decision—which was unfavourable 
—they departed for France in May. Godwin, much perturbed, re- 
ceived a letter from Dover. ‘I leave England, I know not, perhaps 
for ever,’ Shelley wrote, after detailing the failure of the suit and 
other efforts, and promising three hundred pounds in the course 
of the summer. ‘‘I return, alone, to see no friend, to do no office of 
friendship, to engage in nothing that can soothe the sentiments of 
regret, almost like remorse, which, under such circumstance, every- 
one feels who quits his native land. I respect you, I think well of 
you, better perhaps than any person whom England contains; 
you were the philosopher who first awakened, and who still as a 
philosopher to a very great degree regulates my understanding. 
It is unfortunate for me that the part of your character which is 
least excellent should have been met by my convictions of what 
was right to do. But I have been too indignant, I have been unjust 
to you—forgive me; burn those letters which contain the records 
of my violence, and believe that, however what you erroneously 
call fame and honour separate us, I shall always feel towards you 
as the most affectionate of friends.” 

But Godwin was both distressed and indignant that Shelley 
had left the country at a crucial stage in the Skinner Street affairs. 
The three hundred pounds that Shelley promised for the summer 
would have been a very slight relief even if he had had it in hand. 
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He redoubled his efforts with Turner, Hume, Hayward, Dawes, 
Lambert, King, and many others. 

When Shelley proposed in February that Godwin call in Sir 
James Mackintosh as a friendly and competent adviser (he had 
already, on 7 January 1816, suggested Grattan, Mackintosh, or 
Lord Holland), Godwin paid no attention. There is little doubt that 
he desired to retain Sir James’s respect, and felt that that desire 
precluded informing him of the complete state of affairs at Skinner 
Street. But during the previous month, without the knowledge of 
either Godwin or Shelley, Mackintosh had been active in a nearly 
successful attempt to obtain the philosopher a considerable sum. 
The circumstances were unusual. In 1815 Lord Byron had sent 
his Siege of Corinth to the publisher Murray. It was intended to be 
published only in his collected edition, and Byron refused Murray’s 
offer of a thousand guineas for it and Parisina to appear together, 
fearing that his reputation would be lessened if they were published 
without the support of his other works. Murray persisted in his 
offer. The matter came to the attention of Mackintosh, who knew 
(as everyone acquainted with the philosopher knew in a general 
way) that Godwin needed money, and tried to persuade Byron, 
through his friend Samuel Rogers (the poet), to accept the money 
and give a part of it to Godwin. 

“T venture to point out to you poor Godwin,” he wrote to 
Rogers, ‘as a person whom Lord Byron could save from ruin by 
granting the permission on condition of Murray’s giving Godwin 
such part of the sum spoken of as Lord Byron may be pleased to 
direct. Godwin is a man of genius, likely, for his independence of 
thinking, to starve at the age of sixty for want of a few hundred 
pounds necessary to carry on his laborious occupation.’’ Rogers 
reported this favourably to Byron. “I wrote to you hastily this 
morning by Murray,” the poet replied, ‘‘to say that I was glad to 
do as Mackintosh and you suggested about Mr. Godwin. It occurs 
to me now, that as I have never seen Mr. G. but once, and conse- 
quently have no claim to his acquaintance, that you or Sir James 
had better arrange it with him in such a manner as may be least 
offensive to his feelings, and so as not to have the appearance of 
officiousness nor obtrusion on my part. I hope you will do this, as I 
should be very sorry to do anything by him that may be deemed 
indelicate. . . . [ shall feel very glad if it can be of any use to Godwin; 
only don’t let him be plagued, nor think himself obliged and all 
that, which makes people hate one another, etc.’ But for some reason 
not apparent Murray protested against this use of Byron’s money, 
and although Byron was “very angry,” his biographer says, and 
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ordered Murray to return him the manuscript, which he declared 
should never be published at all, the matter was eventually settled 
by his taking the thousand guineas to pay some of his own debts. 


There remained still a few friends of the Skinner Street establish- 
ment—those chiefly who were too poor or too cautious to be involved 
heavily in its affairs—and Godwin was always philosophic enough 
to enjoy their society and wealthy enough to offer them his hospi- 
tality. Horne Tooke died in 1812. He had come once in a while to 
Skinner Street, but Godwin visited him more often; it may be sur- 
mised that Tooke did not greatly like Mrs. Godwin. The philosopher 
never lost his admiration for Tooke, who treated him invariably with 
the same amused contempt from which he had only once devi- 
ated. He used to address Godwin always as “Little Godwin,” says 
Hogg, who thought it was partly at least a term of endearment. 
“. . . Horne Tooke used to make a mere child of him, .. .’’ Hazlitt 
said. “Mr. Godwin liked this treatment, and indeed it is his foible to 
fawn on those who use him cavalierly, and to be cavalier to those 
who express an undue or unqualified admiration of him.” 

Crabb Robinson’s love and enthusiasm were about vanished, 
but he was still intimate with the philosopher. He saw a little of 
his financial methods and greatly disapproved of them; and political 
differences added to abate the warmth of his respect. “Godwin 
and [ all but quarrelled,” he noted in 1815—it was over the French 
situation—“ both were a little angry, and equally offensive to each 
other. Godwin was quite impassioned in asserting his hope that 
Buonaparte may be successful in the war. He declares his wish that 
all the allies that enter France now may perish, and affirmed that 
no man who did not abandon all moral principles and love of liberty 
could wish otherwise. . . .’”’ Robinson called soon afterwards on 
John Thelwall and found him at last united with the philosopher. 
“He was in unaffectedly low spirits. Godwin, Lofft, and Thelwall 
are the only three persons I know (except Hazlitt) who grieve at 
the late events. Their intentions and motives are respectable, and 
their sorrow proceeds from mistaken theory, and an inveterate 
hatred of old names. They anticipate a revival of ancient despotism 
in France. .. .”’ Thelwall had come to writing plays for a living, 
and was finding success as difficult as Godwin had found it. 

The meetings at Skinner Street seem sometimes to have been 
rather like those described by Thomas Jefferson Hogg as occurring at 
the Newtons’. Hogg himself appears not to have been intimate enough 
to be a Skinner Street guest ; or perhaps did not care to be. He often 
accompanied the philosopher home from an evening at the Newtons’. 
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It was on such occasions that he got most out of Godwin, who 
was apt to maintain great reserve in company. ‘‘‘ Head to head,’ as 
the French have it,’’ Hogg says, ““he was by no means silent, as he 
was in mixed societies. He was communicative, conversible ; he chatted 
as he walked with short, tardy steps, but without interruption or 
intermission. When I reached my lodgings I went instantly to bed to 
sleep. . . I should have acted a wiser part—I should have discharged 
the functions of a Boswell better—if I had sat up for half-an-hour, 
and had committed to paper notes of what I had just heard.’’ His 
account of their conversation was nevertheless reasonably explicit. 

“What is your principal line of reading?’ 

yaLaWws 

“This course of study was not approved of... . 

““What else do you read besides Law?’ 

“Greek and Latin, French and Italian, the classics and modern 
languages.’ 

‘““Do you never read English books?’ 

“Yes, sometimes.’ 

““Of what kind?’ 

“Voyages and travels, history, and biography.’ 

“All of them modern?’ 

““Almost entirely new publications.’ 

“Have you read none of our old English writers?’ 

““Very few. Shakespeare; little besides.’ 

“I was strongly and seriously advised to take the old English 
authors in hand. Several of them were indicated and recommended. 
The father of English literature, of English poetry, was especially 
introduced to my notice, and urged upon me. 

““But I should not understand his language; his English must 
be so antiquated, that I should not comprehend it.’ 

“*“By no means; you will find no difficulty. There are a few 
antique, obsolete words in his poems, no doubt; but very few; far 
fewer than you would suppose; and there are glossaries to explain 
these; you will find no difficulty whatever.’”’ 

Hogg was much impressed by the scope of Godwin’s reading, 
and quoted a remark that (he says) Lamb once made to the philo- 
sopher: “Godwin, you have read more books that are not worth 
reading than any man in England!” 

Lamb continued to find in the Godwins and their friends material 
for some of his best letters. “St. Paul’s Church is a heap of ruins,” 
he wrote to Manning, still in China; “the Monument isn’t half as 
high as you knew it, divers parts being successively taken down 
which the ravages of time had rendered dangerous. . Poor Godwin! 
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From the portrait by Nicholson, used in 
George Gilfillan’s “Literary Portratis” (1845) 
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I was passing his tomb the other day in Cripplegate Churchyard. 
There are some verses upon it written by Miss Hayes, which if I 
thought good enough I would send you. He was one of those who 
would have hailed your return, not with boisterous shouts and 
clamours, but with the complacent gratulations of a philosopher 
anxious to promote knowledge as leading to happiness—but his 
systems and his theories are ten feet deep in Cripplegate mould.” 
Lamb had probably been reading the Smith brothers’ Horace 


in London: 
Each mystic zealot, heavenward points the way, 
Heav’n mocks alike the artist and the art: 
Where is thy solar system, Tycho Brahe ? 
Where now thy eddying vortices, Des Cartes? 


Some dreaming seers, with angels converse hold, 
Some, teiz’d by Satan, Faith’s palladium guard. 
Paine, Priestley, sleep in transatlantic mould, 
And Godwin slumbers in Saint Paul’s churchyard. 


“Marshal, Godwin’s old friend, is still alive,’ Lamb continued, 
“and talks of the faces you used to make.” 

Around 1815 the philosopher was often at Lamb’s Wednesdays, 
no matter how severe his afflictions. ‘“There Godwin, as he played 
his quiet rubber, or benignantly joined in the gossip of the day,” 
says Talfourd, “sat an object of curiosity and wonder to the stranger, 
who had been at one time shocked or charmed with his high specu- 
lation, and at another awe-struck by the force and graphic power 
of his novels.” Talfourd did not overdraw his quietness and benign- 
ancy. “It is the glory of man,” says a later novel Mandeville, “to 
stand unmoved the shock of ill fortune.” In that respect Godwin 
was as glorious as a man can be. Whatever such enemies as Place 
might say of certain personal defects, he had the virtues of endur- 
ance and constancy in a nearly heroic degree. He bore his misfortunes 
with unsurpassed equanimity and courage. There is no doubt that 
his dramatic letters to Place and Shelley were chiefly rhetorical 
and proceeded almost entirely from what Shelley acutely and justly 
called his “erroneous notions of taste.’’ During the most dishearten- 
ing years of his financial struggles, when he was writing tragically 
and imploringly to his disillusioned benefactors, strangers who met 
him, and even intimate friends, had no idea of his distress. 

They continued to receive occasional visits from Lamb when 
he was in London. In a letter to Mary in 1816 Fanny mentioned 
what are probably Lamb’s two most questionable critical judgments, 
that Christabel ought never to have been published, and that 
Kubla Khan (‘which is the poem he made in his sleep’’) was non- 
sense. In 1819 Godwin mentioned in a letter to Mrs. Godwin that 
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Clairmont, who had gone to Austria, contained a message for her. 
Friends were informed that she had gone to Wales, later that she 
had died there “‘of a malignant fever.” ‘What we have most horror 
of is the public papers,” he wrote. So greatly did he dread any 
knowledge of his connection with the unfortunate girl that his 
stay in Swansea was extremely brief; and when he passed through 
Bath on his return to London he took the precaution not to visit 
Mary, but wrote a letter to Jane, who was staying with them, 
from his hotel not a quarter of a mile away. His policy was success- 
ful. Fanny’s body was not claimed, nor her identity known by the 
local authorities; and there was nothing in the papers. 


Two months later they heard the news of the second tragedy of 
the year, the suicide of Harriet, whose body was taken from the 
Serpentine on 8 December. Godwin’s feelings are not as extensively 
recorded as on the occasion of Fanny’s death, but certainly one of 
the first thoughts that came to him was that Shelley was at last 
free to marry his daughter. He quickly opened correspondence, 
writing on 24 December to Mary. There is no doubt that her feelings 
coincided with his. What Shelley thought is not known. He had a 
philosophic repugnance to the ceremony of marriage, but in his 
relations with Mary had always considered himself under a “‘ contract 
of marriage.’’ The problem was submitted, Jane said later, to the 
judgment of Sir Lumley Skeffington, known to them (by reputation) 
as a man of honour, title and the world, and once a noted arbiter 
of fashion. He enjoined them to marry at once. On 29 December 
they dined at Skinner Street in formal reconciliation, and spent 
the evening “not unpleasantly” (Shelley wrote to Jane), and on 
the following day were married at St. Mildred’s Church in Bread 
Street, with Godwin and Mrs. Godwin, much satisfied, relieved 
and reassured, present at the ceremony. 

Shelley’s letter to Jane written on the same day does not indicate 
an excess of gratification. “The ceremony, so magical in its effects, 
was undergone this morning at St. Mildred’s Church in the City,” 
he wrote. “Mrs. G. and G. were both present, and appeared to feel 
no little satisfaction. Indeed Godwin throughout has shown the 
most polished and courteous attentions to me and Mary. He 
seems to think no kindness too great in compensation for what 
has passed. I confess Iam not entirely deceived by this, though 
I cannot make my vanity wholly insensible to certain attentions 
paid in a manner studiously flattering. Mrs. G. presents herself 
to me in her real attributes of affectation, prejudice and heart- 
less pride. Towards her, I confess I never feel an emotion of 
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anything but antipathy. Her sweet daughter,” he added, “is very 
dear to me.”’ 

Godwin’s idea of the ceremony, given a little later in a letter 
to his brother Hull Godwin, was different. ‘‘I have not written to 
you for a great while, but now I have a piece of news to tell you 
that will give you pleasure, I will not refuse myself the satisfaction 
of being the vehicle of that pleasure. 

“I do not know whether you recollect the miscellaneous way 
in which my family is composed, but at least you perhaps remember 
that I have but two children of my own; a daughter by my late wife 
and a son by my present. Were it not that you have a family of 
your own, and can see by them how little shrubs grow into tall 
trees, you would hardly imagine that my boy, born the other day, 
is now fourteen, and that my daughter is between nineteen and 
twenty. The piece of news I have to tell, however, is that I went to 
church with this tall girl some little time ago to be married. Her 
husband is the eldest son of Sir Timothy Shelley, of Field Place, in 
the county of Sussex, Baronet. So that, according to the vulgar 
ideas of the world, she is well married, and I have great hopes the 
young man will make her a good husband. You will wonder, I dare- 
say, how a girl without a penny of fortune should meet with so good 
a match. But such are the ups and downs of this world. 

“For my part I care but little, comparatively, about wealth,” 
the philosopher concluded, “‘so that it should be her destiny in life 
to be respectable, virtuous and contented.” 
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help me to meet my bills, I shall stay the longer; if he is not kind, 
I shall set on my return in two or three days.” “I have had an ex- 
planation with Constable this morning, . . .”” he wrote the next day. 
‘All is well. All will be done. I must be content with bills, however, 
and with such as I can get. But this is better than nothing... . 
Do tell me what is going on about Shelley ? Has Hume been to David? 
Must I hasten back immediately, to prevent that affair from going 
wrong?” “I am glad, now,” says a later letter, “as things have 
turned out, that you did not send me f{10. I knew you could only 
do it by having recourse to Lamb. But if I had failed in my main 
negociation, I should probably have left Edinburgh this very day, 
the moment I received your despatch, at farthest.” 

There was nothing going on about Shelley; “I am exceedingly 
sorry to disappoint you again,” he wrote. For the time he was at a 
standstill, and he was beginning to feel that he had reached a point 
beyond which he could not go. The philosopher’s constant appeals, 
which the comparative calm of his letters to Mrs. Godwin further 
indicates were at least a part of the time somewhat literary in their 
intensity of emotion, were strongly reinforced by Fanny’s pathetic 
letters to Mary. The only genuine and simple letters that were 
written from Skinner Street concerning Godwin’s difficulties, they 
make clear the actual tragedy of his situation, not less tragic because 
of the nature of his attempts to get out of it, and at the same time 
leave no doubt as to who was the greatest sufferer of the household. 

“T left it to the end of my letter to call your attention most 
seriously to what I said in my last letter respecting Papa’s affairs. 
They have now a much more serious and threatening aspect than 
when I last wrote to you. You perhaps think that Papa has gained 
a large sum by his novel arrangement, which is not the case. He 
could make no other arrangement with Constable than that they 
should share the profits equally between them, which, if the novel 
is successful, is an advantageous bargain. Papa, however, prevailed 
upon him to advance £200, to be deducted thereafter out of the part 
he is to receive; and if two volumes of the novel are not forthcoming 
on the Ist of January, 1817, Constable has a promissory note to 
come upon Papa for the £200. This £200 I told you was appropriated 
to Davidson and Hamilton, who had lent him £200 on his Caleb 
Williams last year ; so that you perceive he has as yet gained nothing 
on his novel, and all depends upon his future exertions. He has 
been very unwell and very uneasy in his mind for the last week, 
unable to write; and it was not till this day I discovered the cause, 
which has given me great uneasiness. You seem to have forgotten 
Kingdon’s £300 to be paid at the end of June. He has had a great 
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deal of plague and uneasiness about it, and has at last been obliged 
to give Kingdon his promissory note for £300, payable on demand, 
so that every hour is not safe. Kingdon is no friend, and the money 
Government money, and it cannot be expected he will show Papa 
any mercy. I dread the effect on his health. He cannot sleep at 
night, and is indeed very unwell. This he concealed from Mamma 
and myself until this day. Taylor of Norwich has also come upon 
him again; he says, owing to the distress of the country, he must 
have the money for his children; but I do not fear him like Kingdon. 
Shelley said in his letter, some weeks ago, that the £300 should 
come the end of June. 

“Tf Papa could go on with his novel in good spirits, I think it 
would perhaps be his very best. He said the other day that he was 
writing upon a subject no one had ever written upon before, and 
that it would require great exertion to make it what he wished 

““... Kiss dear William for me; I sometimes consider him as my 
child, and look forward to the time of my old age and his manhood. 
. . . Let me entreat you to consider seriously all that I have said 
concerning your Father.” 

“You know the peculiar temperament of Papa’s mind (if I may 
so express myself),’’ says a later letter; “you know he cannot write 
when pecuniary circumstances overwhelm him; you know that 
it is of the utmost consequence, for his own and the world’s sake, 
that he should finish his novel; and is it not yours and Shelley’s duty 
to consider these things, and to endeavour to prevent, as far as lies 
within your power, giving him unnecessary pain and anxiety?” 

In September Shelley, Mary and William returned to England 
and took up a temporary residence at Bath. Fanny’s last letter was 
crossed in the post by Shelley’s written from there on 2 October, 
enclosing something over two hundred pounds. ‘“‘I cannot send you 
£300, because I have not £300 to send,” he wrote. ‘I enclose within 
a few pounds, the wrecks of my late negociation with my father.” 
In another way his letter was still more disappointing. “In truth 
I see no hope of attaining speedily to such a situation of affairs 
as should enable me to discharge my engagements towards you. 
My father’s main design, in all the transactions which I have had 
with him, has gone to tie me up from all such irregular applications 
of my fortune. In this he might have failed had he not been seconded 
by Longdill [his solicitor], and between them both I have been 
encompassed with such toils as were impossible to be evaded. When 
I look back I do not see what else I could have done than submit; 
what is called firmness would have, I sincerely believe, left me 
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“In the present instance I expected to have saved 5 or £600, 
£300 of which, as I informed you, were devoted to you. I have saved 
only £248, my father having made an indispensable condition that 
all my debts should be paid. I do not think anything can be done 
with Bryant. Turner, had he chosen, might have arranged the affair 
with Dawe. But nothing is more evident than that this person has 
some malignant passions which he seeks to gratify at my expense 
and at yours.—I do not indeed know what can be done, except 
through private confidence. 

‘Shall I conclude this unwelcome letter by assuring you of the 
continuance of those dispositions concerning your welfare which 
I have so often expressed? Shall I say that I am ready to co-operate 
in whatever plan may be devised for your benefit?” 

Mr. Kingdon was more of a friend than had been imagined, or 
was in some way kept from presenting his promissory note to be 
paid on demand; but the strain of having it indefinitely at hand, 
a permanent threat, was very great. Finally the misery of the 
unfortunate household became too great for its most delicate and 
sensitive member, and on g October 1816 Fanny Godwin put an 
end to her life. Only two days earlier Shelley, having in some way 
obtained money, had written a cheque to Joseph Hume for two 
hundred pounds; but Fanny had already left home and knew 
nothing of it. 

She left Skinner Street without the knowledge of Godwin or 
Mrs. Godwin, and passed through Bath without visiting the 
Shelleys; but from Bristol wrote them a letter so alarming in tone 
that Shelley set off immediately to find her there. The philosopher, 
alarmed by a similar letter, set out at the same time. Shelley found 
no trace in Bristol and returned to Bath. Fanny went on, on the 
evening of the same day, to Swansea, and stayed over-night at 
the Mackworth Arms, where she was found the next morning with 
a bottle of laudanum by her side. She left a few words written on a 
scrap of paper: ‘‘I have long determined that the best thing I could 
do was to put an end to the existence of a being whose birth was 
unfortunate, and whose life has only been a series of pain to those 
persons who have hurt their health in endeavouring to promote her 
welfare. Perhaps to hear of my death will give you pain, but you 
will soon have the blessing of forgetting that such a creature ever 
existed as...” The signature, in a final act of consideration, was 
torn off and destroyed. 

On 10 October Shelley went again to Bristol, and on the rth 
traced her to Swansea, returning ‘“‘with the worst account,” says 
Mary’s journal; ‘‘a miserable day.’’ Godwin was notified in London. 
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It was once customary to attribute Fanny’s suicide to a brooding 
and melancholy temperament inherited from Mary Wollstonecraft. 
Unfortunately there were many causes for the preponderance of 
any such tendency that she may have inherited. The note found 
beside her body gives two of them. Number 41, Skinner Street, 
was probably never exactly a ‘“‘sordid house of horror’; but life 
there was sometimes very painful in poverty and anxiety. At about 
this time her only hope of being a help rather than a hindrance to 
the family had been abruptly dispelled. It had been intended that 
she should teach in her aunts’ (the Wollstonecrafts) school in Ireland; 
but they had heard of Mary’s alliance with Shelley, and when in 
1816 it was truthfully rumoured that Jane had become the mistress 
of Byron, it seemed to them impossible that the third sister could 
be introduced into their establishment. Perhaps at the same time 
also Fanny first heard that she was not Godwin’s daughter, and had 
only a secondary claim on him for support and affection. If her 
knowledge of this came through the Godwins, it may safely be 
supposed it was not through the philosopher. 

Another factor in the tragedy may have been as important. Her 
younger sisters had escaped into the world; Mary with Shelley, 
Jane (for a while) with the tremendous and fascinating Lord Byron. 
The noble lord may have had little attraction for her, but it is 
entirely possible that she as well as Mary was in love with Shelley 
—as, indeed, according to Mrs. Godwin, Jane was also. It is a matter 
that cannot be positively ascertained, but her wistful mention 
of Shelley’s child creates a strong impression that Mrs. Godwin’s 
statement, as far as it concerned her, was true. 

There is no reason to doubt that Godwin as well as Shelley and 
Mary was greatly shocked and grieved. ‘‘Our feelings are less 
tumultuous than deep,” he wrote to Mary in his first letter to her in 
more than two years; and at the same time he broke through his 
customary restriction on the use of the Deity’s name: “God only 
knows what they may become.” But his most intense feeling was 
an overwhelming dread that the news might become generally 
known. His ability to carry on the Juvenile Library business had 
come to depend solely on the friendship of the few who still respected 
him, and he did not want added to the knowledge that two of his 
daughters were illicitly allied, the knowledge that a third had 
killed herself. : 

“Do not expose us to those idle questions,’’ he wrote, “which, 
to a mind in anguish, is one of the severest of all trials.’’ He and 
Mrs. Godwin were so discreet that no member of the household knew 
of the suicide; a letter written more than a year later from Charles 
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Clairmont, who had gone to Austria, contained a message for her. 
Friends were informed that she had gone to Wales, later that she 
had died there “‘of a malignant fever.” “What we have most horror 
of is the public papers,” he wrote. So greatly did he dread any 
knowledge of his connection with the unfortunate girl that his 
stay in Swansea was extremely brief; and when he passed through 
Bath on his return to London he took the precaution not to visit 
Mary, but wrote a letter to Jane, who was staying with them, 
from his hotel not a quarter of a mile away. His policy was success- 
ful. Fanny’s body was not claimed, nor her identity known by the 
local authorities; and there was nothing in the papers. 


Two months later they heard the news of the second tragedy of 
the year, the suicide of Harriet, whose body was taken from the 
Serpentine on 8 December. Godwin’s feelings are not as extensively 
recorded as on the occasion of Fanny’s death, but certainly one of 
the first thoughts that came to him was that Shelley was at last 
free to marry his daughter. He quickly opened correspondence, 
writing on 24 December to Mary. There is no doubt that her feelings 
coincided with his. What Shelley thought is not known. He had a 
philosophic repugnance to the ceremony of marriage, but in his 
relations with Mary had always considered himself under a “contract 
of marriage.’’ The problem was submitted, Jane said later, to the 
judgment of Sir Lumley Skeffington, known to them (by reputation) 
as a man of honour, title and the world, and once a noted arbiter 
of fashion. He enjoined them to marry at once. On 29 December 
they dined at Skinner Street in formal reconciliation, and spent 
the evening “not unpleasantly” (Shelley wrote to Jane), and on 
the following day were married at St. Mildred’s Church in Bread 
Street, with Godwin and Mrs. Godwin, much satisfied, relieved 
and reassured, present at the ceremony. 

Shelley’s letter to Jane written on the same day does not indicate 
an excess of gratification. “The ceremony, so magical in its effects, 
was undergone this morning at St. Mildred’s Church in the City,” 
he wrote. “Mrs. G. and G. were both present, and appeared to feel 
no little satisfaction. Indeed Godwin throughout has shown the 
most polished and courteous attentions to me and Mary. He 
seems to think no kindness too great in compensation for what 
has passed. I confess I am not entirely deceived by this, though 
I cannot make my vanity wholly insensible to certain attentions 
paid in a manner studiously flattering. Mrs. G. presents herself 
to me in her real attributes of affectation, prejudice and heart- 
less pride. Towards her, I confess I never feel an emotion of 
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anything but antipathy. Her sweet daughter,” he added, “is very 
dear to me.”’ 

Godwin’s idea of the ceremony, given a little later in a letter 
to his brother Hull Godwin, was different. ‘“‘I have not written to 
you for a great while, but now I have a piece of news to tell you 
that will give you pleasure, I will not refuse myself the satisfaction 
of being the vehicle of that pleasure. 

“TI do not know whether you recollect the miscellaneous way 
in which my family is composed, but at least you perhaps remember 
that I have but two children of my own; a daughter by my late wife 
and a son by my present. Were it not that you have a family of 
your own, and can see by them how little shrubs grow into tall 
trees, you would hardly imagine that my boy, born the other day, 
is now fourteen, and that my daughter is between nineteen and 
twenty. The piece of news I have to tell, however, is that I went to 
church with this tall girl some little time ago to be married. Her 
husband is the eldest son of Sir Timothy Shelley, of Field Place, in 
the county of Sussex, Baronet. So that, according to the vulgar 
ideas of the world, she is well married, and I have great hopes the 
young man will make her a good husband. You will wonder, I dare- 
say, how a girl without a penny of fortune should meet with so good 
a match. But such are the ups and downs of this world. 

“For my part I care but little, comparatively, about wealth,’ 
the philosopher concluded, ‘“‘so that it should be her destiny in life 
to be respectable, virtuous and contented.” 


XXVIII 


PROPITIATION AND RETROSPECT—“ MANDEVILLE”’ 


Now has descended a serener hour, 
And with inconstant fortune, friends return. 
The Revolt of Islam. 


” 


‘Tue pilgrim who speeds along the road of life,’ says Mrs. West, 
“generally encounters a similar mixture of pain and pleasure. . . .”’ 
After the marriage matters went for a while more smoothly, and 
there was a momentary lull in the financial struggle in Skinner 
Street. The philosopher forgave Shelley and Mary and received 
them again into his affection. He believed he had evidence that 
before the elopement Harriet had been unfaithful; this was felt 
to give Shelley’s and Mary’s previous connection an “additional 
sanction,” Shelley wrote; Godwin was enabled to regard it as a less 
untoward and less excessive event. For some time he continued to 
act with the polished courtesy that Shelley had observed on the 
occasion of the ceremony. Their correspondence was friendly, 
Shelley was frequently a guest at Skinner Street. It was in 1817 
that Crabb Robinson first met him there. ‘‘ His youth, and a resem- 
blance to Southey, particularly in his voice, raised a pleasing im- 
pression, which was not altogether destroyed by his conversation, 
though it was vehement, and arrogant, and intolerant. He was very 
abusive towards Southey, whom he spoke of as having sold himself 
to the Court. And this he maintained with the usual party slang. 
His pension and his Laureateship, his early zeal and recent virulence, 
are the proofs of gross corruption. Shelley spoke of Wordsworth 
with less bitterness, but with an insinuation of his insincerity, etc.” 

At Skinner Street Shelley’s courtesy was no less remarkable, 
and certainly more magnanimous, than the philosopher’s. He was 
even friendly with Mrs. Godwin, at the cost of a great dissimulation: 
whenever he dined there he was forced, he said, to sit back in his 
chair and “‘languish into hate.” He continued to raise money, 
through the multitude of brokers and lenders with whom Godwin 
was well acquainted, whenever it was possible. The sums he obtained, 
though not large, were sufficient to postpone Godwin’s more pressing 
debts. A suit over the rent, which the philosopher was still refusing 
to pay and which amounted in 1817 to many hundred pounds, had 
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been instituted, but it dragged along in an inconclusive manner, 
and there seemed little probability of a speedy decision. With the 
Skinner Street household greatly reduced, much less money was 
required for its immediate needs. Jane was with the Shelleys much 
of the time, Charles Clairmont remained in Austria. He had been a 
disappointment in a financial way. “It strikes me that (if we can 
get on),’”’ says a letter from the philosopher to Mrs. Godwin in 1811, 
“our tranquillity depends more upon Charles than upon any human 
creature. I hope, but I tremble while I hope. I watch all his motions, 
and live in his looks.’”” He had been kept in the Charterhouse six 
years, and Godwin had secured him a promising position with 
Constable in Edinburgh, but he had steadfastly avoided any large 
contributions to the family’s support. 

Godwin was able to finish his novel Mandeville in comparative 
quiet and security. It is possible that he did not know of Jane’s 
(or, as she now called herself, Claire’s) irregular connection with 
Lord Byron, and time had greatly alleviated the distress caused 
him by the deaths of Sheridan and Fanny. Shelley was not to such 
an extent master of his feelings. “I will not tell you how dreadfully 
melancholy Skinner Street appears with all its associations,” he 
wrote to Jane. “The most horrid thought is how people can be 
merry there!” 

The year was interesting in the reappearance in the philoso- 
pher’s life of some old enemies, two of whom were concerned 
in an event that was ‘another cause of grief to Shelley. The 
children of Harriet, for whom he felt a very tender affection, 
were taken from him by the Westbrooks, through an applica- 
tion in Chancery, on the grounds that he was an atheist and a 
republican. His connection with Godwin, the author of “impious 
and seditious writings,’ was cited as an additional cause. Lord 
Eldon, who as Sir John Scott had prosecuted Hardy, Tooke and 
Thelwall twenty-three years before, as Lord Chancellor pronounced 
the sentence; and Dr. Parr, “the venerable bridegroom,” Shelley’s 
solicitor called him—he had married at the age of seventy— 
appeared for the last time in Godwin’s life, strongly supporting 
an unsuccessful candidate for the position of custodian of the 
children. 

Lord Eldon gave another judgment at about the same time 
that was very gratifying to the philosopher. The year was greatly 
enlivened, for the radical party, by the surreptitious and peculiarly 
untimely publication of Southey’s juvenile, partly revolutionary, 
partly Godwinian poem Wat Tyler, which he had written in 1794 
but had suppressed. It was a year of excessive political bitterness. 
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Mrs. Hannah More believed the country to be menaced by persons 
compared to whon: Clement, Ravillac, Guy Faux and Bellingham 
were petty villains. “Can no punishment be found for the union 
of treason and atheism?” she asked. Home delights were losing their 
attraction, the English character was deteriorating, and Mrs. More, 
then seventy years old, produced a third series of tracts and pam- 
phlets, pointing out to the poor (in the words of her patroness 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester) “the inestimable value of our free 
government, and of the equality of all before the law—a blessing 
to be found only in this favoured country... .” 

Southey, who had become Poet Laureate in 1813, after a good- 
humoured struggle with Scott which Southey won by virtue of his 
greater poverty, saw in the political situation more dire conse- 
quences than the waning attractiveness of home delights, and 
genuinely believed that if the severest policy was not adopted, 
England was done for. “My measures would be to make trans- 
portation the punishment for sedition,’ he wrote to Rickman in 
1816, ‘“‘and to suspend the Habeas Corpus; and thus I would either 
have the anarchists under weigh for Botany Bay or in prison 
within a month after the meeting of Parliament. Irresolution will 
not do.” Southey was convinced that a revolution was imminent, 
and that it would be not “less bloody nor less ferocious” than it 
had been in France. He felt also that his feelings for self-preservation, 
as well as public reasons, demanded that he oppose it. “I know 
very well what I have at stake in the event of a Revolution, were 
the Hunts and Hazlitts to have the upper hand,” he wrote to John 
Rickman. “There is no man whom the Whigs and Anarchists hate 
more inveterately.’’ Southey’s reason for their inveterate hatred 
was that there was no one whom they feared so much. 

The publication of Wat Tyler even on a small scale was calculated 
to be intensely annoying to him, if only because it gave Hazlitt 
an opportunity for another bitter and sardonic essay; but it was 
widely advertised by the liberals, and sixty thousand copies are 
said to have been sold. The Laureate, thrifty in his wrath, demanded 
an injunction to restrain the publication and obtain an account of 
the profits. Lord Eldon’s unfavourable decision was based with 
unconscious irony on a former decision of Lord Chief Justice Eyre. 
The substance of their reasoning was that Southey could not very 
well expect much consideration, because his poem was injurious 
to public morals. 

In 1817 also occurred an event infinitely gratifying to the 
philosopher, the appeasement (to some extent) of Mrs. Inchbald. 
He sent her a presentation copy of Mandeville on 1 December. “I 
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cannot appear before the world in my old character of a novelist,” 
he wrote, “without recollecting with some emotion the sort of inter- 
course that passed between us when Caleb Williams was in his 
non-age, and in the vigour of his age. Particularly, I have looked 
a hundred times with great delight at the little marginal notes and 
annotations with which you adorned the pages of my writings of 
that period. Do me the favour to read Mandeville with some recol- 
lections of the time I allude to; and if, when you have gone through 
with it, you will oblige me so far as to return the copy with your 
remarks, I will request your acceptance of a fresh one in exchange 
for it.—Believe me, my dear Madam, with sentiments of the truest 
regard, yours, William Godwin.” 

He had been able to do Mrs. Inchbald a considerable service, 
going to some pains when negotiating with Constable in 1816 to 
establish a connection for her also. It was not effected at the time, 
but in December Godwin sent her volume of memoirs to Constable. 
Her letters were more friendly than any since 1797. Godwin called 
on her, with Constable, on 10 December, and was received with 
friendliness. It does not appear that her tongue was less sharp, 
however, than before. “‘The conclusion of your letter, this moment 
received, cancels all,”” Godwin wrote on 12 December; “‘and I forgive 
you the censures—somewhat too harsh—(particularly of plagiarism) 
you passed on me on Monday. Send me your copy by the very first 
conveyance: if you rub out one remark, I shall hang myself.” 

Later in the month she received another letter from him—an 
“equivocal letter,” she called it—concerning her Memoirs. 

“Mr. Constable has flown with the eagerness of a lover to the 
perusal of your MS. at every moment he could rescue from the 
remorseless gripe of business. I never saw a man so fascinated. I 
believe, the instant I leave the apartment at any time, he takes 
up the book and kisses it. He says he never saw a MS. so beautiful: 
you best know whether, in so saying, he alludes to the elegance of 
the penmanship, or the charms of the narrative.’ Mr. Constable is a 
widower, of an amorous complexion, and I am not sure that he has 
not been guilty of the indelicacy of having endeavoured to prevail 
on the book to come to bed to him. Do not therefore be hard-hearted, 
and refuse to admit the man into your presence who thus worships 
your image.” ; 

Another whom the philosopher was called on to assist was 
Marshal, who had fallen on evil days. The old and faithful friend 
was still at his translations, revisings and indexings, and had 
become indebted to the extent of a few hundred pounds. For such 

1 Mrs. Inchbald’s penmanship was notoriously inelegant, 
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trouble Godwin had an infallible remedy, and in his sincere desire 
to save Marshal even went so far as to attempt to draw upon his 
own source of income; but Shelley refused to increase the number 
of his outstanding bonds. “Do not infer that I deny him to have just 
claims on my assistance,’ he wrote, ‘‘which, if I were in possession 
of my paternal estate, I should hasten to fulfil.”’ 

Godwin then drew up a subscription address, which he himself 
headed with a donation of forty pounds. The address, written as 
usual by Marshal from Godwin’s dictation, is not without some 
biographical interest. It was first sent to Josiah Wedgwood. 

“The person whose interests are at this moment the subject 
of my thoughts is a person nearly of the same age as myself, whom 
I first became acquainted with when I was seventeen, and whom 
from that time I have never lost sight of. His career in the world 
has been similar to my own, except that he wanted that originality 
of talent that the world has been good-natured enough to impute 
to me. In my outset in literature I was engaged with the booksellers 
in obscure labours, reviews, compilations, translations, etc., and 
during that time this gentleman was for several years my coadjutor. 
Afterwards, when I engaged in writings of a superior cast, he set 
up for himself; and now for twenty-five years he has subsisted 
respectably by the compilation of indexes, the correction of English 
in works written by foreigners in our language, translations and 
the superintendence of works in their passage through the press; 
and in these useful labours he has been at all times indefatigable. 
But . . . owing to various circumstances, he finds himself for the 
first time oppressed with debts which he is unable to discharge. ... 
What I am anxious to do is raise for him £200 or £300, by a 
proper application of which he might be set free from the world.” 

There was little or no response to this appeal, and Godwin took 
the matter to Francis Place. As Place was in Somerset at the home 
of Jeremy Bentham, a renewal of correspondence was necessary. 
It was very brief. “I was cruelly disappointed,’ Godwin wrote, 
“to find that you were just gone out of town... . I hope however 
that the pleasures of the country, and the delight of Mr. Bentham’s 
conversation (which, I assure you, I envy you, and have been 
twenty years trying to obtain) will not make you forget the good 
inclination I have often seen in you, to render yourself useful to 
another.” Place took the matter up, one would imagine with cir- 
cumspection, and soon relieved Marshal from his indebtedness. 
While he was doing so a slight altercation arose between him and 
the philosopher over the amount of Godwin’s subscription; which 
Godwin paid, however, as he had promised—f13 in cash, the re- 
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mainder in bills on his customers. Godwin considered Place unduly 
suspicious. ““I cannot prevail upon myself to close this note,” he 
wrote, “without remarking the incredible weakness you display, 
in desiring to keep up a tone of hostility. We shall never have much 
cordial intercourse; I cannot hope that you will have the mag- 
-nanimity that should lead to that; but why be enemies?” “‘As for 
cordial intercourse,’ Place replied, ‘true enough it is that we shall 
never have much. I will not play the hypocrite and affect friend- 
ship with a bad man. With respect to you, however, anger and 
hostility are out of the question. It is regret I feel, and never do 
I either see you, or think of you, without having that feeling 
excessively excited.” 

In the same year the death of Curran deprived Godwin of his 
closest friend. He had been in London much of the time since his 
retirement in 1814, and was often at Skinner Street. He was probably 
the only friend with whom Godwin never quarrelled. Their attach- 
ment was certainly very firm, for Curran used to quiz the philosopher 
“to his very face,’ Byron said, and it may be presumed that a man 
with no very keen sense of humour could not more be expected to 
appreciate a joke at his own expense than at another’s. Godwin 
attended his funeral, with Tom Moore, on 4 November, and wrote 
a memoir for the Morning Chronicle. He dedicated Mandeville to 
Curran’s memory, calling him ‘“‘the sincerest friend” he ever had. 


In spite of the comparative easiness of his situation after the 
marriage of Shelley, which was maintained by Shelley’s frequent 
small gifts, and in spite of his relief in finding that Shelley’s wrath 
was appeased, Godwin had to work with the most dogged persistence 
to finish Mandeville, which he had undertaken with great deter- 
mination in the midst of distressing difficulties. He could disregard 
financial troubles to a large extent, but he was more than sixty 
years old, and his health was not good. His writing day had become 
very short, and it was only by great concentration that he could 
accomplish any considerable amount at a time. His contract required 
Mandeville to be finished by the first of the year, but it was post- 
poned several times by Constable’s forbearance and did not appear 
until December. The preface contained an acknowledgment of 
indebtedness to Joanna Baillie’s play De Montfort, and to Charles 
Brockden Brown’s Wieland, which with unconscious modesty 
Godwin did not realise was itself inspired, as were most of Brown's 
novels, by his own earlier works. It would in all probability be his 
last novel, he said; he was rapidly approaching the time when 
he must bid the world ‘‘an everlasting farewel.” In the preface 
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was contained also his most inclusive forgiveness. “‘I am not aware 
that, in my capacity as an author, I owe any considerable thanks 
to the kindness of my contemporaries; yet I part from them without 
the slightest tinge of ill-humour.” ; 

Most of Godwin’s works possessed what he called in Mandeville 
“a fugitive permanence,” and Mandeville is among them. a .» Hers 
great because he wills to be so,” Hazlitt once wrote of the philosopher 
as author; but for Godwin that day was past. Again a psychological 
study, in the first person, of an outcast from society, the character 
of Mandeville, obsessed with a terrible hatred, was developed with 
a still considerable vigour and sombre power; the story was as far 
superior to the current run of contemporary fiction—i.e. the novels 
of Mrs. Opie and Mrs. Hannah More—as it was inferior to the works of 
the little known Miss Austen and (a few of) the works of the anony- 
mous “Scotch author.”’ None of its critics denied it a grim intensity. 
But it was too long, too prolix and too rhetorical, and it lacked the 
“incessant energy” that Mrs. Inchbald had found in Caleb Williams. 
Godwin was disappointed with its reception; the praise of the few 
was satisfying, but to the general it was caviare, and the general 
included the majority of professional critics. Hazlitt later called 
it “morbid and disagreeable,’ a judgment then stated by many. 
The delineation was admirable, said the Quarterly Review, “faithful 
in its conception, forcible in its expression; and, in a word, the 
most lively and tangible image which we have ever seen of the 
waywardness of a selfish temper and the wanderings of a depraved 
understanding.”” But the entire work, with its melancholy force 
and disgusting accuracy, was so painful, gloomy and morbid as to 
be intolerably tedious and disgusting, although in it Godwin cer- 
tainly “proved himself intimately skilled in the perversity of the 
human heart.’’ It was, in short, “a very dull novel and a very 
clever book.”’ 

It contained (as Mr. Buxton Forman has pointed out) a curious 
version of the story of Shelley’s cursing his father for the entertain- 
ment of his school friends,! and many reflections, philosophic and 
moralistic, that seem unmistakably suggested by Godwin’s worldly 
circumstances. “I saw that poverty was environed on all sides with 

1“Sometimes we would sit silent together for hours, like what I have heard of 
a Quakers’ meeting; and then, suddenly seized with that passion for change which 
is never utterly extinguished in the human mind, would cry out as by mutual 
impulse, Come, now let us curse a little! In the art of cursing we were certainly no 
ordinary proficients; and if an indifferent person could have heard us, he would 
probably have been considerably struck with the solemnity, the fervour, the 
eloquence, the richness of style and imagination, with which we discharged the 


function. .. . The favourite objects of my comminations were the pope, and the 
cardinals, and the jesuits. .. .” (Mandeville, vol. ii. p. 69.) 
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temptations,” says Mandeville, “urging and impelling a man to 
sell his soul, to sacrifice his integrity, to debase the clearness of his 
spirit, and to become the bond slave of a thousand vices.” In the 
relations of Mandeville and Clifford, a beautiful and benevolent 
youth destined to be Mandeville’s evil angel, whom the philosopher 
plainly drew in many respects after Shelley, there are many passages 
that now appear as astonishing coincidences. ‘‘I was confident,” 
Mandeville says, ‘“‘that Clifford and I were linked together for 
good or evil (no, for evil only!), and that only death could dissolve 
the chain that bound us.” 

Shelley thought highly of Clifford and admired the whole work 
extravagantly, “I have read ‘ Mandeville ’,’”’ he wrote on 7 December, 
“but must read it again soon, for the interest is of that irresistible 
and overwhelming kind, that the mind in its influence is like a 
cloud borne on by an impetuous wind—like one breathlessly carried 
forward, who has no time to pause or observe the causes of his 
career. I think the power of ‘ Mandeville’ is inferior to nothing you 
have done; and, were it not for the character of Falkland, no 
instance in which you have exerted that power of creation which 
you possess beyond all contemporary writers, might compare with 
it. Falkland is still alone; power is, in Falkland, not, as in ‘ Mande- 
ville’, tumult hurried on by the tempest, but tranquillity standing 
unshaken amid its fiercest rage. But ‘ Caleb Williams’ never shakes 
the deepest soul like ‘ Mandeville’. It must be said of the latter, you 
rule with a rod of iron. The picture is never bright; and we wonder 
whence you drew the darkness with which its shades are deepened, 
until the epithet of tenfold might almost cease to be a metaphor. 
The noun smorfia touches some cord within us with such a cold and 
jarring power, that I started, and for some time could scarce believe 
but that I was Mandeville, and that this hideous grin was stamped 
upon my own face.! In style and strength of expression ‘ Mandeville’ 
is wonderfully great, and the energy and the sweetness of the senti- 
ments scarcely to be equalled. Clifford’s character, as mere beauty, 
is a divine and soothing contrast; and I do not think—if perhaps 
I except (and I know not if I ought to do so) the speech of Agathon 
in the Symposium of Plato—that there ever was produced a moral 
discourse more characteristic of all that is admirable and lovely 
in human nature—more lovely and admirable in itself—than that 
of Henrietta to Mandeville, as he is recovering from madness... . 
Adieu! Always most affectionately yours .. .”’ 

This Godwin copied out and sent to the Morning Chronicle. 

1 Smorfia, the Italian word for grimace, which Godwin used to describe the 
terrible disfigurement with which for his sins his hero was permanently marked. 
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Shelley was much surprised. “My dear Godwin,” he wrote on the 
11th, “if I had believed it possible you should send any part of my 
letter to the Chronicles, I should have expressed more fully my senti- 
ments of ‘ Mandeville’ and of the author; as it is, I cannot but be glad 
that you should think any opinion of mine relating to your book 
worthy of being presented to the public. The effect of your favourable 
considerations of my powers, as they relate to the judgment of the 
degree and kind of approbation due to the intellectual exertions 
of others,! has emboldened me to write not a volume, but a more 
copious statement of my feelings as they were excited by ‘Mandeville’. 
This I have sent to the Examiner. If Hunt does not insert it, I will 
send it to you for your own reading, though it was so written as to 
be more interesting to the public than to yourself.’ Leigh Hunt 
published it in the Examiner for 28 December. 


Mandeville did not alleviate Godwin’s financial distress very 
much, but the period immediately following its publication was 
on the whole one of ease and tranquillity, with even some oppor- 
tunity for the feeling of self-complacency. In many ways his position 
was improved. He had done Mrs. Inchbald a favour, Marshal had 
been saved by his efforts, his novel was highly praised by the dis- 
criminating, his daughter had made a good match and was affection- 
ate and dutiful, William was doing well in school. Shelley was 
impressed by Mandeville and was respectful and (better still) 
friendly and continued to advance money; and for some time 
Mrs. Godwin was in France. 

The most important and most gratifying of these improvements 
in his situation was certainly that Shelley as well as Mary seemed 
entirely to have forgotten the events of 1815 and 1816. Godwin 
visited them frequently at Marlow, Shelley’s letters were good- 
humoured and courteous even in his references to Mrs. Godwin, 
he attended as patiently and nearly as obediently as ever to the 
philosopher’s advice in connection with literary and poetic prob- 
lems, and had come again to the point of regarding him only as a 
great intellect. In the dedication to Mary of his Laon and Cythna, 
written in this year, he referred to her ‘‘glorious parents,’ and 


again to her as one who could ‘claim the shelter, from her Sire, 
of an immortal name.” 


A voice went forth from that unshaken spirit, 
Which was the echo of three thousand years; 
And the tumultuous world stood mute to hear it, 
As some lone man who in a desert hears 


‘The sentence is a little sardonic; Shelley felt keenly Godwin’s disapproval 
of his poetry. 
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The music of his home :—unwonted fears 

Fell on the pale oppressors of our race, 

And Faith, and Custom, and low-thoughted cares, 

Like thunder-stricken dragons, for a space, 

Left the torn human heart, their food and dwelling-place. 


This stanza Shelley later altered to remove the reference to Godwin 
as the unshaken spirit, and he did not include a contemplated 
footnote “The Author of An Enquiry Concerning Political Justice.” 
But it was probably in this year that he wrote the lines “Supposed 
to be addressed to William Godwin,”’ 


Mighty eagle! thou that soarest 

O’er the misty mountain forest, 
And amid the light of morning 

Like a cloud of glory hiest, 

And when night descends defiest 
The embattled tempests’ warning! 


which, if they were written to Godwin, have a certain biographical 
value. 

Shelley was later to address the philosopher as a bird of a different 
sort, but in 1817 there was no hint of their final breach. His de- 
meanour was as kindly as Godwin could have wished, his letters 
throughout the year continued to show the most friendly spirit. 
The philosopher was by no means relieved of embarrassment. 
“Once every three months,” he wrote, “I throw myself prostrate 
beneath the feet of Taylor, of Norwich, and my other discounting 
friends, protesting that this is absolutely for the last time. Shall 
this ever have an end? Shall I ever be my own man again?” He had 
at last succeeded in placing both the burden of his debts and the 
responsibility of paying them entirely on Shelley. But in his letters 
at least Shelley was perfectly unconscious of unworthy practice, 
and when the philosopher became tragic or dramatic, remained 
urbanely oblivious. ‘‘My dear Godwin,” he wrote in March, “I wish 
you knew me better than to be vexed or disappointed at anything 
I do. Either circumstances of petty difficulty and embarrassment 
find some peculiar attraction in me, or I have a fainter power of 
repulsion with regard to them. Certain it is that nothing gives me 
serener and more pure pleasure than your society, and that if in 
breaking an engagement with you I have forced an exercise of your 
philosophy upon you, I have in my own person incurred a penalty 
which mine has [not] yet taught me to alleviate. It gives me pain 
too that I cannot send the whole amount you want. I enclose a 
cheque to within a few pounds of my possessions. This is, in fact, 
the most unlucky time for me; I shall never be so low again. I do 
much rely on loans, or indeed on any one beside Dawe. 
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“We are immersed in all kinds of confusion here. Mary said 
you meant to come hither soon enough to see the leaves come out. 
Which leaves did you mean, for the wild-briar buds are already 
unfolded? ... All my people, little Willy not excepted, desire their 
kindest love to you. I beg to unite in kind remembrances to Mrs. 
Godwin, whose health is I hope improved... .” 

“Will is quite well and very beautiful,’ says another letter of 
the period. “‘Mary unites with me in presenting her kind remem- 
brances to Mrs. Godwin, and begs her most affectionate love to you.” 
Mary indeed continued affectionate and dutiful in an almost un- 
reasonable degree. In the course of the year her famous novel 
Frankenstein was respectfully inscribed to ‘‘ William Godwin, author 
of ‘ Political Justice’, ‘ Caleb Williams’, etc.” “It is piously dedicated 
to Mr. Godwin,” remarked the Quarterly Review, “and is written in 
the spirit of his school. . . . Mr. Godwin is the patriarch of a literary 
family, whose chief skill is in delineating the wanderings of the 
intellect, and which strangely delights in the most afflicting and 
humiliating of human miseries.” 

But the period of Shelley’s fruitfulness was coming to an end. 
In October he was taken by a desire to go again to the Continent, 
and his health being unsatisfactory, decided to set out at once for 
Italy. Mary objected that they could not leave Godwin in his 
difficulties. Shelley felt he had already done enough; but he had 
hopes of doing even more. In October Godwin received £120, in 
November £40; he was less dignified than in 1815 and 1816, and 
the cheques were made directly to him. He was not notified until 
December of the proposed trip. 

“My health has suffered somewhat of a relapse since I saw 
you, ...’ Shelley wrote then. “I do not found much hope on physi- 
cians; their judgments are all dissimilar, and their prescriptions 
alike ineffectual. I shall, at all events, quit this damp situation as 
soon as an opportunity offers and I am strongly impelled to doubt 
whether Italy might not decide in my frame the contest between 
disease and youth in favour of life. The precariousness arising out 
of these considerations makes me earnest that something should 
be done, and speedily, with Evans. I shall then be free, whatever 
I ought to do. Until then I consider myself bound to you.’ 

By the following week the philosopher, much encouraged, had 
completed arrangements for another large loan, of unknown amount 
but so large that Shelley at last felt himself released from his 
“engagement.” 

“To begin with the subject of most immediate interest,” he 
wrote on 7 December: “close with Richardson; and when I say 
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this, what relief should I not feel from a thousand distressing 
emotions, if I could believe that he was in earnest in his offer! 

“My health has been materially worse,” he continued in response 
to Godwin’s protest that he should not be deserted for the sake of a 
little physical ease. “My feelings at intervals are of a deadly and 
torpid kind, or awakened to a state of such unnatural and keen 
excitement, that only to instance the organ of sight, I find the very 
blades of grass and the boughs of distant trees present themselves 
to me with microscopical distinctness. Towards evening, I sink 
into a state of lethargy and inanimation, and often remain for hours 
on the sofa, between sleep and waking, a prey to the most painful 
irritability of thought. Such, with little intermission, is my 
condition. . . 

“It is not for this that I think of travelling to Italy,” he con- 
tinued, “even if I knew that Italy would relieve me. But I have 
experienced a decisive pulmonary attack; and, although at present 
it has passed away without any very considerable vestige of its 
existence, yet this symptom sufficiently shows the true nature of 
my disease to be consumption. It is to my advantage that this 
malady is in its nature slow, and, if one is sufficiently alive to its 
advances, is susceptible of cure from a warm climate. In the event 
of its assuming any decided shape, it would be my duty to go to 
Italy without delay; and it is only when that measure becomes an 
indispensable duty that, contrary to both Mary’s feelings and to 
mine, as they regard you, I shall go to Italy. I need not remind you 
(beside the mere pain endured by the survivors) of the train of evil 
consequences which my death would cause to ensue. I am thus 
circumstantial and explicit, because you seem to have misunder- 
stood me. It is not health, but life, that I should seek in Italy; and 
that, not for my own sake—I feel that I am capable of trampling 
on all such weakness—but for the sake of those to whom my life 
may be a source of happiness, utility, security, and honour, and to 
some of whom my death might be all that is the reverse.”’ 

A part of the conclusion of his letter is very significant. “I 
believe that I have a most anxious desire,” he continued, “that the 
time should quickly come that, even so far as you are personally 
concerned, you should be tranquil and independent. But when I 
consider the intellectual lustre with which you clothe this world, 
and how much the last generation of mankind may be benefited 
by that light flowing forth without the intervention of one shadow, 
I am elevated above all thoughts which tend to you or myself as an 
individual, and become, by sympathy, part of those distant and 
innumerable minds to whom your writings must be present.” 
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Yet Godwin’s accents did not fall as at first with the unquestion- 
able stamp of immutable truth on them. Shelley listened to his 
criticism with respect, with “deference and self-suspicion,”’ but at 
the same time with increasing sureness and self-confidence. If he 
had suspected at first that Godwin’s condemnation of his poetry 
was just, he was rapidly coming to think so no longer. There seems 
now some irony in the spectacle of the philosopher, whose taste 
was learned by rote from his friends and who had himself written 
some of the worst verse of the age, authoritatively admonishing 
the author of Alastor without the least suspicion that in the future 
he himself would be most known as Shelley’s father-in-law, or that 
Prometheus Unbound and The Cenci would be prized among the 
treasures of literature. That Shelley was one of the great poets 
Godwin never dreamed, at any time of their association or later. 
Indeed it is difficult to see how he could have known it. Shelley’s 
poetry was not of the sort with which he was familiar, and of his 
critical friends Coleridge knew nothing of it, Lamb and Hazlitt 
disliked it. But if he had no sensitiveness to beauty, he had a con- 
siderable degree of intellectual soundness and common-sense, and 
his advice to Shelley was in fact much like that of Keats. 

“T have read and considered all that you say about my general 
powers, and the particular instance of the poem in which I have 
attempted to develop them,” Shelley wrote on rz December. 
“Nothing can be more satisfactory to me than the interest which 
your admonitions express. But I think you are mistaken in some 
points with regard to the peculiar nature of my powers, whatever 
be their amount. I listened with deference and self-suspicion to 
your censures of ‘Laon and Cythna’; but the productions of mine 
which you commend hold a very low place in my own esteem, and 
this reassured me, in some degree at least. The poem was produced 
by a series of thoughts which filled my mind with unbounded and 
sustained enthusiasm... . I felt that the sentiments were true, not 
assumed: and in this have I long believed that my power consists 
in sympathy—and that part of imagination which relates to senti- 
ment and contemplation. I am formed, if for anything not in 
common with the herd of mankind, to apprehend minute and remote 
distinctions of feeling, whether relative to external nature or the 
living beings which surround us, and to communicate the con- 
ceptions which result from considering either the moral or the 
material universe as a whole. Of course I believe these faculties, 
which perhaps comprehend all that is sublime in man, to exist 
very imperfectly in my own mind. But when you advert to my 
chancery paper, a cold, forced, unimpassioned, insignificant, piece 
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of cramped and cautious argument; and to the little scrap about 
‘Mandeville’, which expressed my feelings indeed, but cost scarcely 
two minutes’ thought to express, as specimens of my powers, more 
favourably than that which grew as it were from the ‘agony and 
bloody sweat’ of intellectual travail; surely I must feel that in 
some manner I am mistaken in believing that I have any talent at 
all, or you in the selection of the specimens of it. Yet, after all, I 
cannot but be conscious, in much of what I write, of an absence of 
that tranquillity which is the attribute and accompaniment of power. 
This feeling alone would make your most kind and wise admonitions, 
on the subject of the economy of intellectual force, valuable to me.”’ 

It was the last letter that Godwin received from Shelley in 
England. The sum raised through Richardson was so large that 
Shelley considered his engagement fulfilled. Godwin received a 
casual cheque for forty pounds on 13 January 1818. Before he left 
for Italy, Shelley raised, furthermore, through a William Willats, 
the sum of two thousand pounds, for which he engaged to pay four 
thousand five hundred; and of this as well, although Shelley was 
then advancing money to the almost equally impecunious but more 
agreeable Leigh Hunt, Godwin undoubtedly received a large share. 
His total indebtedness to Shelley had then risen to a very large 
sum; by the time of Shelley’s departure he had received nearly 
five thousand pounds, for which Shelley had engaged to pay nearly 
four times as much. The benefit was in no way commensurate with 
such a sacrifice, if indeed it could be said that there was any benefit 
at all: the claims upon the philosopher were not as multitudinous and 
intricately involved as before, but there remained enough to precipi- 
tate him into bankruptcy as soon as Shelley was no longer at hand. 

On 11 March 1818 the Shelleys left England, carrying a letter 
of introduction from Godwin to Mrs. Gisborne, once Mrs. Reveley, 
who was in Italy; and on the evening of 10 March, when Mary Lamb, 
Peacock and other friends came to say good-bye, Godwin saw 
Shelley for the last time. As a parting gift Shelley left with his 
bankers an order (written on 12 March from Dover) to honour 
Godwin’s bill to the extent of one hundred and fifty pounds. It was 
on this night that Shelley went to sleep, as Godwin often did, in 
the course of the evening, and Leigh Hunt, unwilling to disturb 
him, departed without bidding him farewell. For a while Shelley’s 
letters continued to be friendly. In 1819 Godwin’s letters were so 
offensive that Shelley apparently refused to answer them, and in 
1820 in a memorable letter he refused, as firmly as Godwin had 
once determined to call on him, to raise money upon his future 
estates at ruinous terms. 


XXIX 


THE REPLY TO MALTHUS—FINAL COMPLICATIONS 


The reason, however strange it may appear, that there is so much complaint 
in the world of undue hardship and severity, is, that there is so little true penitence 
and piety, moral worth and desert.—The Resignation of Aaron. 


GopwiIn was left alone for a considerable part of 1818. Mrs. Godwin 
was at the seaside for some time, Charles Clairmont had permanently 
settled in Austria, where he eventually became tutor to the imperial 
princes and married, William was at a commercial school in Bedford. 
The philosopher had not had much desire to educate him to the 
trade of letters. ““He does not feel a vocation to literature as a 
profession,” he wrote to a friend into whose business he succeeded 
in introducing him, ‘‘and I am glad of it; for though I do not think 
so ill of the literary character as Mr. D’Israeli would persuade his 
readers to think, yet I know that it is a very arduous and a very 


precarious destination. . . . I have sometimes been idle enough to 
think that the only son of William Godwin could not want friends 
if he deserved them . . . my vanity may nevertheless have misled 


me on this point. There are many men who think of an author and 
his works, just as a child thinks of a plaything, and who do not 
conceive they owe any kindness to him who has occupied all his 
days for the public benefit and instruction... .” 

His early letters to Shelley show that the greater part of the 
year was spent in freedom from worry. The first, indeed, contained 
no mention of financial matters, though not devoid of a few inter- 
esting phrases indicating that no matter how badly he had been 
treated he was above bearing malice. “My dear Shelley,’’ he wrote 
on 8 June, “you are in a new country, and must be from day to day 
seeing objects and experiencing sensations, of which I should be 
delighted to hear. Write as to your equal, and, if that word is not 
discordant to your feelings, your friend. It would be strange indeed 
if we could not find topics that may be gratifying to both. Let us 
each of us dwell on those qualities in the other which may contribute 
most to the increase of mutual kindness. It is the judgment of the 
human species, and is fully accordant to my own experience, that 
the arrival and perusal of a letter from an absent friend is naturally 
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one of the sources of the most delicious emotions of which man 
is susceptible.” 

Mary continued to be worried—“ tell my father I have not heard 
from him a long, long time, and am dreadfully anxious,” she wrote 
on 2 July to Mrs. Gisborne—but Shelley’s last large gifts had secured 
extensions of time on so many of Godwin’s debts, if not indeed 
paid many of them entirely, that in 1818 the philosopher was able 
to devote a large part of his time to his first political speculation 
since the reply to Parr and Mackintosh in 1801. This was an extended 
essay Of Population in which he attempted to refute the arguments 
of Thomas Robert Malthus. 

By 1818 the Sfital Sermon and the Lincoln’s Inn Hall lectures 
On the Law of Nature and Nations were more generally forgotten 
than Political Justice. The Essay on Population had passed through 
many editions, and had been accepted as the final word on the 
distressing matter of the lower classes. Its importance had not 
been immediately recognised. The alarming idea of a population 
increasing more rapidly than the means of subsistence could be 
made to increase was by no means a novelty in 1798; it was an 
argument so stock that Godwin had devoted a chapter of Political 
Justice to answering it. Two factors had combined to give it a new 
prominence and authority: it was simply and strikingly expressed 
by Malthus’s arithmetic and geometric ratios, and it coincided 
perfectly with the prevailing political temper. Conservative politi- 
cians soon found in it a tremendous weapon against the extension 
of privileges to the lower orders. In spite of the fact that the whole 
substance of Malthus’s argument was contained in the first two or © 
three pages of his two-volume work—the rest being an exposition 
of its consequences—and in fact that it was not an argument but 
an assertion that Malthus believed obviously true as soon as stated, 
it came to have inordinate favour, and by the time of Godwin’s 
reply had survived even Hazlitt’s attacks. 

To the modern student who sees that Malthus was far from 
correct in predicting an immediate danger, it is a little difficult 
to realise the strength of his theory. Hazlitt’s refutation appears 
overwhelming. It was only the old remedy often urged by con- 
servatives, he said: to take nothing from the rich and give it to the 
poor. But in one sense Malthus and his opponents never fairly 
joined issue. Granting the necessity of a continuation of the existing 
order (as many of his opponents did), it would be difficult to deny 
the truth of his claim. But during the twenty years after 1800 there 
was much reason for not desiring such a continuation. In two other 
respects Malthus had laid himself seriously open to attack. To 
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the fact that England was rapidly becoming an industrial country 
he had given no consideration, and in his third and definitive edition 
(1803) he had so far yielded to Godwin’s arguments (in the Reply 
to Parr) as to add to Vice and Misery—his two checks to excessive 
population—the Godwinian check Moral Restraint. In doing so he 
destroyed the effectiveness of his argument. If Moral Restraint 
is effectual at all, Vice and Misery may be made superfluous. 

Shelley had already noticed this. “It is remarkable, as a symptom 
of the revival of public hope,” he wrote in a footnote to his preface 
to The Revolt of Islam (1817), “that Mr. Malthus has assigned, in 
the later editions of his work, an indefinite dominion to moral 
restraint over the principle of population. This concession answers 
all the inferences from his doctrine unfavourable to human improve- 
ment, and reduces the Essay on Population to a commentary illus- 
trative of the unanswerableness of Political Justice.” 

As Sir Leslie Stephen has observed, the Essay of Population is 
not one of Godwin’s best works; but it is not lacking in interest, 
if only because its six hundred pages, considered with the peculiar 
brevity of Malthus’s premise, make it perhaps the longest answer 
to the shortest argument in modern times; particularly as Cobbett 
had answered Malthus in the one word “Parson!” which Hazlitt, 
who thought any of several other words equally short would have 
done as well, considered “the most expressive apostrophe that was 
ever made.”’ With a few faithful followers Godwin’s reply was felt 
to be a masterful vindication of himself and Condorcet, against 
whom Malthus had directed his theory; but generally its success 
was not great, and it could not reasonably have been expected to 
be greater. Hazlitt thought it “did not much mend the matter,” ! and 
Shelley’s pointed description was adequate and just: “a dry and 
clever book, with decent interspersions of cant and sophistry.” 
Yet far as he then was from continuing to regard Godwin as an eagle 
of thought, Shelley considered his reply quite sufficient for its 
purpose. “ The Edinburgh Review lies,” he wrote to Godwin’s former 
rival Mr. Gisborne, about one of the adverse criticisms that could 
have been foreseen. “Godwin’s answer to Malthus is victorious and 
decisive; and that it should not be generally acknowledged as such, 
is full of evidence of the influence of successful evil and tyranny. 
What Godwin is, compared to Plato and Lord Bacon, we well know; 


1 His criticism was very candid, for he considered the merits of the book 
due to him rather than to Godwin. “I wrote a book in defence of Godwin some 
years ago, one-half of which he has since stolen without acknowledgment, without 
even mentioning my name, and yet he comes to me to review the Very: WOrky sae 
(Hazlitt to Leigh Hunt, 21 April 1821.) 
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but compared with these miserable sciolists, he is a vulture to 
a worm. 

_ Godwin’s main arguments were neither very acute nor very 
interesting, and time has so changed the nature of the problem he 
was considering that the whole matter concerns only the historian 
of pre-sociological periods. As Hazlitt said, in only half-way meeting 
Malthus Godwin so clouded the issue that he neither bettered nor 
weakened either position. His chief arguments consisted of laborious 
mathematical tables derived from inaccurate American statistics, 
by means of which he tried to refute principally those statements 
of Malthus that were based on inaccurate Continental statistics. 
The style of the book was heavy and the tone unnecessarily intolerant 
and discourteous; and he repeatedly, grossly and apparently in- 
tentionally misstated Malthus’s purpose. The checks that he set 
up in opposition to Malthus’s Vice and Misery were laboured and 
unconvincing, and for the purposes of his argument he temporarily 
abandoned Moral Restraint; and he bolstered up his assertions with 
a liberal use of scriptural texts. 

His subsidiary arguments were more successful. His claim that 
the development of machinery and the study of intensive farming 
would greatly increase the production of food was just and pene- 
trating. It would be hard to better his statement of one of the grave 
flaws in his opponent’s assumptions—that as the land was “ wholly 
appropriated” no more land was available for the production of 
food. “The land indeed, as Mr. Malthus says, is ‘wholly appro- 
priated’; but it is not wholly appropriated to the genuine uses of 
natural man.” Nothing could show better, he thought, that the 
fault still lay in the institutions of society. If the land were intelli- 
gently appropriated and labour intelligently employed in producing 
genuine value, nature had provided enough checks to population 
outside of those made famous by Malthus. England had ‘‘vice and 
misery enough to answer all wholesome purposes.” 

His name was not yet forgotten as that of a bold moral thinker. 
The book aroused some interest and curiosity, and was cited by the 
Opposition party in Parliament as an authoritative refutation. 
“We confess,” said the Edinburgh Review, “that we have, for many 
years, been in the habit of considering the question of the principle 
of population as set at rest by Mr. Malthus. . . . As the book was 
dear, and not likely to fall into the hands of the labouring classes, 
unless brought forward and quoted by others, which, from the 
manner in which the subject is treated, could not have been expected, 
we had no thoughts of noticing it. To our great surprise, however, 
we heard that it had made some impression in London upon a 
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certain class of readers; and, to our still greater surprise, we learned 
from the papers, that, upon occasion of a late discussion of the 
Poor-Laws Amendment Bill, it had been referred to by a member 
of the House of Commons as an elaborate work, which in the opinion 
of good judges had shown that Mr. Malthus’s statements respecting 
the rate of the increase of population were quite unfounded.” 

If Godwin’s lenguage was unduly intolerant he was heavily 
repaid in this review, which was itself written in the most intolerant 
style of party criticism. Godwin’s reply was “‘the poorest and most 
old-womanish performance that has fallen from the pen of any 
writer of name, since we first commenced our critical career,”’ said 
the anonymous reviewer, whom Ricardo had no doubt was Malthus 
himself. Godwin showed ‘‘an enfeebled judgment” and was “like 
an old scold,” and his book contained nothing but ‘‘ gross mistakes,” 
“wilful misrepresentation,” “‘extreme absurdity” and altogether 
“more nonsense and more abuse than any other answer to Mr. 
Malthus which we have met with.” There was no intelligent account 
of his arguments. 

In the Quarterly Review for October 1821 the philosopher held 
an honourable place between tasteless and malignant criticisms of 
Prometheus Unbound and Hazlitt’s Table Talk. He fared much 
better than in the Edinburgh, and was given part of the consideration 
due an intelligent writer, but the reviewer had no doubt that Malthus 
had spoken the last word on the subject. 


The Essay of Population was the first definite evidence in the 
philosopher’s literary works of the approach of old age. In his 
maturity it would have been compact, direct and genuine. The 
devices and biblical quotations, the intolerant tone, the rhetorical 
tricks and “decent interspersions of cant and sophistry,’’ were the 
makeshifts of a less vigorous mind and a less honest artistic con- 
science, already shown in the correspondence with Place and Shelley. 
The same changes, and others, are visible in his correspondence 
with newer friends, in the course of the three years during which 
he wrote the Essay. His opinions as well as his character were re- 
flecting the disillusionment brought by increasing age and care. 
He never became reactionary as Wordsworth and Southey were 
reactionary, and to the end of his life kept a steady faith in the 
ultimate efficacy of his peculiar radicalism; but as the years passed 
he was inclined to place farther away the achievement of political 
and intellectual equality in an enlightened world, and to be more 
content to make use of the best means available for attaining to it. 
The dictates of Immutable Truth had become subsidiary to the 
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dictates of Utility. His religious beliefs were no longer very con- 
fidently held, his intellectual processes were becoming more cautious, 
and the vanity of all things was becoming clear to him. In 1823 
he wrote a new preface to a reprint of The Inquirer. In that work 
he found scarcely a thought, he said, that was his present thought. 
“Alas! to what does it all amount? The toys of childhood, the toys 
of manhood, and the toys of old age, are still toys; and if it were 
hereafter possible for us to look down upon them from a future state, 
I should find them to be all alike laborious trifles.” 

To a new friend of these years, a Cambridge student named 
Rosser, who had read Political Justice and found himself ‘doubly 
fortunate” in its author’s friendship, he wrote many letters perfectly 
sincere in criticism and inculcation. “I do not like your last letter,” 
he wrote in 1820, “and why should I not tell you so? You rejoice 
in having made a convert to Atheism. I think there is something 
unnatural in a zeal of proselytism in an Atheist. I do not believe 
in an intellectual God, a God made after the image of man. In the 
vulgar acceptation of the world, therefore, I think a man is right 
who does not believe in God, but I am also persuaded a man is 
wrong who is without religion... . 

“T am also displeased with your telling me of your letter to 
Wooler, advising him to leave a question you think contemptible 
to the Whigs. Formerly I took some pains to convince you that 
the Whigs, as a party in the state, were of the highest value to the 
public welfare, and constituted the party to which a liberal-minded 
and enlightened man would adhere. My pains, I see, were thrown away. 
It is possible I was wrong. But was it necessary that you should go 
out of your way, and make an occasion to oppose me (I use the 
language of the world) with your contempt for my partialities? .. .”’ 

“You do not seem to know what I mean by religion,” says a 
later letter. ‘‘ You ask whether I do not mean benevolence. No; I 
should be ashamed of such a juggle of words. The religious man, 
I apprehend, is, as Tom Warton phrases it in the title of one of his 
poems, ‘an enthusiastic or a lover of nature.’ I am an admirer of 
nature. I should pine to death if I did not live in the midst of so 
majestic a structure as I behold on every side. I am never weary 
of admiring and reverencing it. All that I see, the earth, the sea, 
the rivers, the trees, the clouds, animals, and, most of all, man, 
fills me with love and astonishment. My soul is full to bursting with 
the mystery of all this, and I love it the better for its mysteriousness. 
It is too wonderful for me; it is past finding out: but it is beyond 
expression delicious. This is what I call religion, and if it is the 
religion you loath you are not the man I took you for. 
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“You express yourself ready to burst with joy on the event 
of the Spanish Revolution. All that I have seen I like, and I am 
willing to anticipate all that is good from it. A revolution that gives 
representation, that gives freedom of the press, that sets open the 
door of the prison, and that abolishes the inquisition, and all this 
without bloodshed, must have the approbation of every liberal mind. 
But I know too little respecting it. If it gives, as you say, universal 
suffrage, that is pain to my heart. Without the spirit of prophecy, 
I can anticipate the most disastrous effects from that. England is 
not yet ripe for universal suffrage, and, as I have often said, if it 
were established here, the monarchy probably would not stand a 
year. Now the medicine that is too strong for the English nation, 
I can never believe will work well in Spain.” 

The writer of this was far removed from such a “‘liberal-minded” 
man as Hazlitt, who saw in a Whig “only the fag-end of a Tory,” 
or from the writer whose picture of monarchy in 1793 had been 
reprinted by the London Corresponding Society. It was an insti- 
tution of which he had not always thought so well. Lady Blessington, 
an acquaintance of an earlier period, once passed Buckingham Palace 
with Godwin in her carriage. “‘There,’ said he’’ (the account is 
B. R. Haydon’s), ““‘is a place worse than useless for a thing worse 
still.’ She thought it a good joke for such republican sentiments 
to be uttered in a carriage that bore a coronet.” 

To another correspondent, Lady Caroline Lamb, who in these 
years favoured the philosopher with her friendship and patronage, 
he stated his political creed still more plainly. She had requested 
his support for Mr. George Lamb, who was standing for the Whigs, 
but feared that Godwin’s politics would prevent his aid. ‘You 
have mistaken me,’ he replied. ‘‘Mr. G. Lamb has my sincere good 
wishes. My creed is a short one. I am in principle a Republican, but 
in practice a Whig. But I am a philosopher: that is, a person desirous 
to become wise, and I aim at that object by reading, by writing, 
and a little by conversation. But I do not mix in the business of 
the world, and I am now too old to alter my course, even at the 
flattering invitation of Lady Caroline Lamb.” 

Lady Caroline Lamb was a determined woman, and the philo- 
sopher was unable to resist her. ““I am impatient to know what 
you have been doing since the great work came out,” says one of 
the first of her many letters to him. No question could have been 
more searching, but it was purely rhetorical and required no answer. 
“I read it, and admired it much. . . . I hope you are well; are you 
happy? Pray honour me so far as to write me a longer letter than 
the last, for every word you write is to the purpose. Yours is a 
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beautiful style. I believe the saying so to you is the repeating what 
has been said by everyone for years.’ Lady Caroline was one of 
those who were infatuated with Lord Byron. ‘‘She was mad,” said 
Samuel Rogers (the poet), “and her family allowed her to do 
whatever she chose.” 


The reply to Malthus was an even better example of Godwin’s 
invincible perseverance than Mandeville, for during the last two 
years of its writing disastrous complications in the strange Juvenile 
Library enterprise had inexorably set in. It was apparent to all but 
the philosopher that they marked the beginning of the end. Even 
in the first year of his work, when Shelley’s generosity had made 
him secure for the time, gloomy forebodings had been constantly 
in his mind. “That painful complication of circumstances, which 
for four or five months suspended my labours,’’ he wrote to Mrs. 
Shelley in 1818, “seems at present to have dispersed itself like a 
summer cloud. But I know that all these appearances are fallacious. 
I know that the tempest is brewing in the distance, and that at 
no very remote period it will pour all its fury upon my devoted 
head. But this very consciousness gives new energy to my exertions. 
Providence, or by whatever other name we shall call that principle 
that presides over the affairs of men, has granted me an interval, 
however short, of cheerfulness and serenity; and (particularly at 
my time of life) such a favour is to be received as an inestimable 
present, which it becomes me most assiduously and vigilantly to 
improve.” His letter was ended with a few words of sound advice: 
“Farewell! Be useful, be respectable, be happy! Such is the prayer 
of your affectionate father... .” 

To this letter and to Godwin’s earlier invitation to correspond 
with him on a footing of perfect equality, Shelley had responded 
in one. He said nothing of the philosopher’s friendly offer and very 


little of his feeling of insecurity: “. . . a thousand good wishes to 
yourself and your undertakings. . . . Ever most affectionately 
yours...’ On 31 July 1818 he directed his banker to honour 


Godwin’s bill for fifty pounds. It was the last sum the philosopher 
received for some time, although in the following year it appeared 
that his need was greater than ever. 

The current of events in the later years of the Juvenile Library 
is not always clear. No Francis Place was left to chronicle its closing 
days, and those who were best acquainted with them, then and 
later, were not interested in recording them. The lawsuits with which 
the philosopher was now steadily beset are particularly obscured. 
But for some years, according to Place since 1808 or 1809, Godwin 
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had managed to avoid the payment of his rent, which came, Place 
said, to about two hundred pounds a year. His device was one 
hardly consonant either with ethical principles or with the lack 
of business adeptness of which he was a little proud. The title to 
the house had been involved, for some years before Godwin lived in 
it, in an obscurity so great that the house was generally regarded, 
as Hogg said in his account of his first sight of Mary, as ““unowned.” 
It was one of several that had been disposed of by lottery according 
to an Act of Parliament, and since the drawing of the lottery the 
ownership had passed, or had been supposed to pass, indirectly 
from the ‘“‘fortunate holders’ to a Mr. Read, who was therefore 
presumably entitled to receive payment for its rental. But of the 
five trustees in whom Parliament had originally vested the owner- 
ship, one had died; and a provision of the Act requiring that in such 
an event a successor should be chosen by the survivors, had not 
been fulfilled. It appeared that Read thus had no conveyance either 
from the original trustees or from the original “fortunate holders,” 
and Godwin acutely concluded that he had no legal right to receive 
the rent. It seems indeed, from a sentence in Crabb Robinson, that 
the title, which was by no means clear, was contested by at least 
one other than Read. In the course of considerable litigation over 
the matter, decisions had been given several times, Godwin claimed 
later, in his favour. By 1819 Read had established his title, and upon 
his appeal damages were given against Godwin for a part of his arrears 
of rent, and costs of action, in an amount, he wrote in October to 
Mary, “of between £600 and £2000.” 

The philosopher had only one recourse, and applied at once to 
Shelley. Shelley was reluctant to return, and it was practically 
impossible to negotiate with money-lenders at a distance; and he 
was more reluctant still to devote more of his wealth to the appar- 
ently innumerable creditors of the Juvenile Library. Godwin in a 
mistaken theatrical despair wrote—to Mary, for he had given 
Shelley up—incredible letters very poorly calculated to encourage 
Shelley to come again to his aid. “ Mary’s spirits continue dreadfully 
depressed,”’ Shelley wrote to Leigh Hunt on 15 August, ‘“‘and I 
cannot expose her to Godwin in this state. I wrote to this hard- 
hearted person (the first letter I had written for a year) an account 
of the terrible state of her mind, and entreated him to try to soothe 
her in his next letter. The very next letter, received yesterday, and 
addressed to her, called her husband (me) ‘a disgraceful and flagrant 


1“... Two claimed he would pay rent to neither and he could not be made to 
see that there was anything wrong in his so doing.’’—(Robinson’s Diary, Morley, 
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person tried to persuade her that I was under great engagements 
to give him more money (after having given him £4700) and urged 
her if she ever wished a connection to continue between him and her 
to force me to get money for him. He cannot persuade her that I 
am what I am not, nor place a shade of enmity between her and 
me—but he heaps on her misery, stiff misery. I have not yet shewn 
her the letter—but I must. I doubt whether I ought not to expose 
this solemn lie; for such and not a man is Godwin. But I shall as 
1s Our custom (I mean yours and mine) err on the side of patience 
and endurance. I suspect my character, if measured with his, would 
sustain no diminution among those who know us both.—I have 
bought bitter knowledge with £4700.” 

_ Both he and Mary were convinced that the Library must be 
given up, and, erring as he had said on the side of patience, earnestly 
urged its abandonment. Godwin was confident that as he had 
successfully guided it for fifteen years through very considerable 
difficulties, with only a little more guidance, patience and endurance 
it could still come through. “An active mind, which has once been 
forced into any particular train, can scarcely ever be persuaded 
to desert it as hopeless,” Caleb Williams had said; Shelley’s gifts 
had probably paid off so many of the Library creditors that Godwin 
felt it the height of improvidence now to accept bankruptcy. 

“T consider the day on which I entered on this business as one 
of the fortunate days of my life,” he wrote to Mary on 30 March 
1820. “The faculty of invention and intellectual exertion in the 
human mind has its limits. ‘ Political Justice’ was published in 1793, 
and ‘Caleb Williams’ in 1794. ‘St. Leon’ did not come till 1799, 
‘Chaucer’ in 1803, and ‘ Fleetwood’ in 1805. My mind then felt ex- 
hausted; I could no longer pursue unintermittedly the same course; 
or if I had it would have been ineffectively and with aversion. 

“Blessed, therefore, and thrice blessed was the interval which 
enabled me to renew my strength! I did not begin ‘ Mandeville’ till 
1816, and I have ever since felt that I have gained a new tenancy 
of my intellectual life. I write and I plan works, and I feel all the 
vigour of youth, that I shall never leave off writing again, till the 
infirmities of nature, or some terrible convulsion in my circum- 
stances, shall perhaps put an end to my literary career for ever.”’ 
There could be no better appeal, as Godwin thoroughly knew, than 
to the duty that both Mary and Shelley felt due to one of high 
literary attainments. “‘ You will know,” he continued, “that I did 
not remain idle in this precious interval, to which I am indebted 
for everything I value in this present life. I manufactured the works 
of Baldwin; I digested a School Dictionary; I wrote the ‘Essay on 
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Sepulchres’ and the ‘Lives of the Nephews of Milton.’ But these were 
not me; I did not put forth the whole force of my faculties ; the seed 
of what peculiarly constitutes my individual lay germinating in 
the earth, till in its own time it should produce its proper fruit. . . . 

‘Even the ‘Answer to Malthus’ could never have been produced 
without the business. I thought this ‘Answer’ might have been 
completed in six months; it is now more than two years since | 
undertook it. . . . I have resolved not merely to attack Malthus in 
his remedies, his vice, and his misery; but to show that there is no 
need of any remedies, that the numbers of mankind never did and 
never can increase in the preposterous way he lays down; and though 
I shall be able perfectly to make out this, yet it is attended with a 
world of difficulties, and requires patience indescribable. While, 
then, I pursue this Herculean task, the inglorious transactions of 
the shop below-stairs furnish me with food, clothing, and habitation, 
and enable me to proceed... . 

“T have read the tragedy of Cenci,’”’ the philosopher concluded, 
“and am glad to see Shelley at last descending to what really 
passes among human creatures. The story is certainly an unfortunate 
one; but the execution gives me a new idea of Shelley’s powers. 
There are passages of great strength; and the character of Beatrice 
is certainly excellent.” 

It appeared that Mr. Read, perhaps doubtful of the practical 
value of his legal victory, was willing to compromise on a payment 
of five hundred pounds. This sum Godwin set himself to raise. In 
his opinion Shelley had promised him that amount, to be paid at 
the rate of fifty pounds a quarter; but he had not yet received it. 
Shelley was not much impressed by the philosopher’s letter to 
Mary; he may well have thought that it was not the Library’s 
inglorious transactions to which Godwin owed his leisure for literary 
composition. He was willing to advance the five hundred pounds, 
but only on condition that the Library be given up. Mary proposed 
that Mr. Gisborne should lend four hundred pounds, for which 
Shelley would be security. “I will not play a double part,” Shelley 
wrote on 30 June 1820 to Mrs. Gisborne, then in London and 
frequently a visitor at Skinner Street, ‘and therefore I leave you 
to accept or reject the proposal. . . . I would impose one condition 
alone. If you perceive that the money will not fulfil its object, or 
that you cannot enforce the intended appropriation of it, I entreat 
you to refuse to lend it at all. You know my situation; you know 
Godwin’s implacable exactions; you know his boundless and 
plausible sophistry. On the other hand, if you can effect this com- 
promise, the benefit would be great.” 
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Godwin clung desperately to the idea of a settlement with Read. 
In the early summer of 1820 one hundred of the five hundred pounds 
that, Godwin alleged, Shelley had promised him, had been paid by 
Horace Smith. To obtain the remaining four hundred Godwin re- 
doubled his efforts. “Do not let me be led along in a fool’s paradise,” 
he wrote on 13 June, in a long and dramatic letter. ‘It is better to 
look my ruin full in the face at once, than be amused for ever with 
promises, at the same time that nothing is done. . . . If Shelley will 
not immediately send me such bills as I propose, or as you offer, 
my next request is, that he will let me alone, and not disturb the 
sadness of my shipwreck by holding out false lights, and deluding 
me with the appearance of relief, when no relief is at hand.” 

Shelley’s patience had been tried too greatly, and he took the 
philosopher at his word. His last letters, dated in August and 
September 1820, were eloquent with just and bitter reproaches. 
“The purport of this letter,” he said, addressing Godwin as “Sir,”’ 
“is to inform you that I cannot comply with the request contained 
in yours of July 21st, and that you ought not to depend on me 
for any further pecuniary assistance at the present moment. 
My affairs are in a state of the most complicated embarrass- 
ment: added to which I am surrounded by circumstances in which 
any diminution of my very limited resources might involve me in 
personal peril. I fear that you and I are not on such terms as to 
justify me in exposing to you the actual state of my delicate and 
emergent situation which the most sacred considerations imperiously 
require me to conceal from Mary; be it sufficient, without entering 
into the subject now present to my mind, to state the question in 
such a manner that any entire stranger who should chance to peruse 
this letter might without reference to these circumstances perceive 
that I am justified in withholding my assent to your request. I 
cannot comply, but it will be an added consolation to me to have 
shown that I ought not. 

“T have given you within a few years the amount of a consider- 
able fortune, and have destituted myself for the purpose of realising 
it of nearly four times the amount. Except for the goodwill which 
this transaction seems to have produced between you and me, this 
money, for any advantage it ever conferred on you, might as well 
have been thrown into the seas. Had I kept in my own hands this 
£4000 or £5000 and administered it in trust for your permanent 
advantage, I should have been indeed your benefactor. The error, 
however, was greater in the man of mature age, extensive experience, 
and penetrating intellect than in the crude and impetuous boy. 
Such an error is seldom committed twice. 
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“You tell me that I promised to give you £500 out of my income 
of the present year. Never, certainly. How is it possible that you 
should assert such a mistake? I might have said I could, or that I 
would if I thought it necessary. I might have been so foolish as to 
say this; but I must have been mad to have promised what you 
allege. Thus much at once on the subject of promises. I never but 
in one instance promised anything unconditionally. And the con- 
ditions were, first, that I should be able to perform my engagement; 
and secondly, that the great sacrifices at which alone it could ever 
be performed by me should be made available to some adequate 
and decisive advantage to result to you; such for instance as the 
compromise of the suit now pending. .. . 

“In October, 1819, you wrote to say that the verdict of a jury 
had been obtained against you for something between £600 and 
£2000; and that if you had £500 you believed that you could com- 
promise the claim founded upon that verdict. My first impulse was 
—that I would do everything I could to serve you; as much as 
that I certainly expressed under a belief of the emergency of your 
situation. But in fact I could do nothing. A year passes over, and 
after the decision in a court of common law, the affair remains 
stationary. Nothing is more unlikely than that, if your opponents 
can show a legal claim to this ever-increasing sum, they will com- 
promise that claim for a fourth of the whole amount which has 
accrued. Nothing is more absurd than to pay the sum in question, 
if they cannot show this legal claim, with a reserve of a liability 
for the entire sum to those claimants in whose favour the property 
may be finally adjudged. The affair seems to me a mass of im- 
probabilities and absurdities. You still urge the request of £500. 
You would take anything in the shape of it that would compel 
me to make the great sacrifices (if indeed now it be not impossible) 
of paying it from my income, without—you must allow me to say 
—a due regard to the proportion borne by your accommodation 
to my immediate loss or even your own ultimate advantage. If you 
had bills on my income for the sum how would you procure money 
on them? ... And when you had procured this money—this £400 
—what would be done with it? What is become of the {100 
already advanced by Horace Smith? Put your hand upon your 
heart and tell me where it is. In a letter written after your 
receipt of this sum you state with the most circumlocutory force 
of expression, and as if you were anxious to leave yourself no 
outlet for escape, that you have never received a single farthing. 
This, of course, was only meant for immediate effect, and not 
for the purpose of ultimately leading into error, and is only a 
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part of that system you pursue of sacrificing all interests to the 
present one. . 

“So much for the benefit which you would derive from my con- 
cession of your request. The evils—exclusive of that circumstance 
which makes concession absolutely impossible—were to me immense. 
I have creditors whose claims amount nearly to £2000: some of 
whom are exceedingly importunate; others suffering perhaps more 
than you suffer, from the delays which my impoverished condition 
and limited income have compelled me to assign, others threatening 
to institute a legal process against me, which, not to speak of the 
ruinous expense connected with it, would expose my name to an 
obloquy from which you must excuse me if I endeavour to preserve 
it. Amongst these creditors is the annuitant from whom I procured 
money to meet Hogan’s claim on you, at 25 per cent., and the 
interest on which you pledged yourself, but have neglected, to pay. 
To all, or any one of these objects the excess of my income over my 
expenditure is most justly due. 

“In case any such reverse as bankruptcy happening to yourself, 
a circumstance which sometimes surprises the most prosperous 
concern, and infinitely probable in an embarrassed business con- 
ducted by a person wholly ignorant of trade, how would you regret 
my folly in not having been now severely just? 

“Tf you are sincere with me on this subject, why instead of 
seeking to plunge one person already half ruined for your sake into 
deeper ruin, do you not procure the £400 by your own active powers ? 
A person of your extraordinary accomplishments might easily 
obtain from the booksellers for the promise of a novel, a sum ex- 
ceeding this amount. Your answer to Malthus would sell at least 
for £400. Half the care and thought bestowed upon this honourable 
exertion of the highest faculties of our nature would have rewarded 
you more largely than dependence on a person whose precarious 
situation and ruined fortunes make dependence a curse to both. 

“Mary is now giving suck to her infant, in whose life, after the 
frightful events of the last two years, her own seems wholly to be 
bound up. Your letters from their style and spirit (such is your 
erroneous notion of taste) never fail to produce an appalling effect 
on her frame. On one occasion agitation of mind produced through 
her a disorder in the child, similar to that which destroyed our little 
girl two years ago. The disorder was prolonged by the alarm which 
it occasioned, until by the utmost efforts of medical skill and care 
it was restored to health. On that occasion Mary at my request 
authorised me to intercept such letters or information as I might 
judge likely to disturb her mind. That discretion I have exercised 
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with the letter to which this is a reply. The correspondence, there- 
fore, rests between you and me, if you should consider any further 
discussion of a similar nature with that in which you have lately 
been engaged with Mary necessary after the full explanation which 
I have given of my views, and the unalterable decision which I 
have pronounced. Nor must the correspondence with your daughter 
on a similar subject be renewed. It was even wholly improper and 
might lead to serious imputations against both herself and you, 
which it is important for her honour as well as for yours that I 
should not only repel but prevent. She has not, nor ought she to 
have, the disposal of money; if she had, poor thing, she would give 
it all to you. 

“Such a father (I mean a man of such high genius) can be at 
no loss to find subjects on which to address such a daughter. Do not 
let me be thought to dictate, but I can only convey to her such letters 
as are consistent with her peace to read, such as you once proposed 
COWIE ses 

Godwin’s reply to this letter was apparently not preserved. 
From a fragment of Shelley’s last letter, written in the following 
month, it appears that it was extraordinarily tragic and dramatic. It 
was as usual addressed to Mary, in spite of Shelley’s request and 
warning. “I should be sorry to have said anything that wears the 
appearance of a threat,’ Shelley replied; ‘“‘but imperious events 
compel one to foretell the consequences of your attempting to 
agitate her mind. I need not tell you that the neglecting entirely to 
write to your daughter from the moment that nothing could be 
gained by it would admit of but one interpretation. You may address 
me as usual . . . allow me to express the hope that you will write to 
me from time to time a frank account of the state of your affairs, and 
that you will consider my will to assist as only limited by my power.” 

Even at this point, when Shelley had learned, far better than 
any other, the contagion that the world’s slow stain had worked 
in Godwin, he retained much of the veneration with which he had 
first regarded the author of Political Justice. He was very faithful 
to abstract conceptions. In Godwin’s lowest degradation he remained 
to Shelley the penetrating intellect that had once so admirably 
stated the immutable principles of Truth and Justice. ‘You are 
now in London,” says the Letter to Maria Gisborne (I July 1820): 


... You will see 
That which was Godwin,—greater none than he; 
Though fallen—and fallen on evil times—to stand, 
Among the spirits of our age and land, 
Before the dread tribunal of to come 
The foremost—while Rebuke cowers pale and dumb. 
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It is true that Godwin’s last letters to Mary may have greatly 
altered this opinion, or that the lines may have been simply poetry, 
a supreme example of the incredible power of abstract consideration 
that Shelley had already so many times manifested in his dealings 
with the philosopher. 

Godwin’s feelings were not reciprocal. To Mrs. Gisborne he 
complained in the most bitter and offensive manner of Shelley’s 
“scurrilous” letter, and of the general injustice, cruelty and base- 
ness with which Shelley had treated him. In particular he con- 
demned Shelley’s “unmanly, unintelligible and equivocal manner” 
—‘‘there was as much mystery in Shelley’s conduct,” he said on 
one occasion, “as in the writings of Coleridge’’—and his love of 
novelty and lack of constancy and perseverance. Mrs. Godwin, 
during these interviews, ‘“‘concentrated all her ill feeling on Mary 
Shelley, whom she regarded as responsible for all her misery in the 
estrangement from, and misfortunes of, her own daughter. She 
was indeed so shocked to hear that Mrs. Gisborne admired and was 
attached to Mary Shelley, that she could no longer endure to see 
her—though anxious in every way to manifest her good will towards 
Mrs. Gisborne herself.’’ 

It may be taken for granted that at this time neither Mrs. 
Shelley nor Mrs. Godwin was acquainted with the very prominent 
part that Mrs. Gisborne had played, as Mrs. Reveley, in Godwin’s 
earlier life. 

The philosopher’s last intercourse with Mrs. Inchbald, which 
occurred at about the same time, was no more pleasing. “‘I have 
all my life been unwilling to put an ill construction on an ambiguous 
action,” he wrote her in February 1820; “and therefore, though 
I was sent away in somewhat of a rude manner from your door some 
months ago, I would not believe that anything unkind or unfriendly 
was intended. The repetition of the same thing last Monday seems 
to leave no room for doubt. 

“One reason of my confidence was the clearness of my con- 
science, and my perfect assurance, that since I had last the pleasure 
of seeing you at Earl’s Terrace, and Lennard House, I had done 
nothing that would give you the slightest occasion for displeasure. 
Is it too much to ask what is my offence? My creed does not direct 
me to confess to a priest; but I am not the less anxious to stand 
discharged to my own conscience. 

“T have had the happiness to know you five-and-twenty years; 
and in all that time I can fully acquit you of any capricious action 
towards me. Is it worth while to change the tenour of your conduct 
towards me so late in the day? You, I have no doubt, can say with 
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King Henry in the song, ‘God-a-mercy, I have a hundred as good 
as ever was he,’ and therefore can part with me without compunction. 
But I must take up the exclamation of King James, ‘Alas, and woe 
is me, such another England within, in faith, shall never be!’” 

He doubtless felt quite sincerely that since the death of Mary 
Wollstonecraft England had not contained Mrs. Inchbald’s equal. 
There is no record of further correspondence between them. She 
was taken seriously ill soon after, and died in August, the month 
of Shelley’s scurrilous letter. Her last days were not happy. Samuel 
Rogers (the poet) met her shortly before her death; she had been 
calling on old friends, many of whom had denied themselves to her. 
““T called,’ she said, ‘on Mrs. Siddons: I knew she was at home; 
yet I was not admitted.’ She was in such low spirits, that she even 
shed tears.’’ In the diary Godwin recorded her death with his 
usual taciturnity. 
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My Father's complicated annoyances, brought to their height by the failure of 
a very promising speculation and the loss of an impossible-to-be-lost lawsuit, have 
ended in a bankruptcy... .—Mrs. SHELLEY. 


In 1822 the struggle that had enabled the Juvenile Library to 
survive for seventeen years came virtually to an end. Unable to 
collect either his damages or that part of them on which he had 
been willing to compromise, Read brought suit in 1821 for a writ 
of ejectment, and obtained it. Godwin appealed the case. To 
strengthen his claim to ownership Read had had executed a con- 
veyance from four of the five trustees in whom the title had been 
vested. But the fifth had died, no successor had been chosen, and 
Read’s conveyance was still made out, therefore, by only four where 
there should have been five trustees; it was still clear to Godwin 
that his title was invalid. The decision of the justices unanimously 
sustained the writ of ejectment, and Read was empowered at the 
same time to seize property for costs to the amount of one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds. Godwin was obliged to leave Skinner Street 
within two days, and to part with his most valuable stock. On 
such notice he was unable—Shelley being in Italy—to raise enough 
money to prevent the seizure of his property. On 2 May 1822, the 
day after the judgment, Mrs. Godwin promptly and energetically 
secured a lodging and a warehouse close by. The remainder of the 
stock was moved out, and on 3 May the family, then consisting only 
of the philosopher, his wife and their nineteen-year-old son William, 
“bade a long farewell for ever to Skinner Street,’’ William wrote 
to Mary, and settled for six weeks in Pemberton Row, near 
Gough Square. 

It appeared to Godwin that if he could protect his remaining 
stock he could profitably carry on the business elsewhere. He had 
foreseen a disaster from some time back. “The die, so far as I am 
concerned, seems to be cast,” he wrote to Mary on 19 April, “and 
all that remains is that I should entreat you to forget that you have 
a father in existence. Why should your prime of youthful vigour 
be tarnished and made wretched by what relates to me? I have 
lived to the full age of man in as much comfort as can reasonably 
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be expected to fall to the lot of a human being. What signifies what 
becomes of the few wretched years that remain?” But on the 
occurrence of the disaster hope returned. “I wrote to you a fort- 
night ago,” he said on 2 May, ‘‘and professed my intention of not 
writing again. I certainly will not write when the result shall be to 
give pain, unmitigated pain. It is the questionable shape of what 
I have to communicate that still thrusts the pen into my hand. 
This day we are compelled by summary process to leave the house 
we live in, and to hide our heads in whatever alley will receive us. 
If we can compound with our creditor, and he seems not unwilling 
to receive £400 (I have talked with him on the subject), we may 
emerge again. Our business, if freed from this intolerable burthen, 
is more than ever worth keeping. 

“But all this would perhaps have failed in inducing me to resume 
the pen, but for an extraordinary incident. Wednesday, May I, was 
the day when the last legal step was taken against me. On Wednesday 
morning, a few hours before this catastrophe, Willats, the man 
who three or four years before lent Shelley £2000 at two for one, 
called on me to ask whether Shelley wanted any more money on 
the same terms. What does this mean? In the contemplation of such 
a coincidence I could almost grow superstitious. But alas, I fear, 
I fear, I am a drowning man, catching at straws.” 

Mrs. Godwin wrote at the same time to Godwin’s and Shelley’s 
friend Mrs. Mason (formerly Lady Mountcashel, for whose children 
Mary Wollstonecraft was governess), who was thought to have 
influence with Shelley. The poet’s letter in reply, dated 29 May 
1822, was the last received from him by the Skinner Street house- 
hold. It was addressed to Mrs. Godwin. ‘‘Mrs. Mason has sent me 
an extract from your last letter to show to Mary, and I have received 
that of Mr. Godwin, in which he mentions your having left Skinner 
Street. In Mary’s present state of health and spirits, much caution 
is requisite with regard to communications which must agitate 
her in the highest degree, and the object of my present letter is 
simply to inform you that I have thought it right to exercise this 
caution on the present occasion. 

“. .. I have written to Mr. Smith to solicit the loan of £400, 
which, if I can obtain it in that manner, is very much at Mr. Godwin’s 
service. The views which I now entertain of my affairs forbid me 
to enter into further reversionary transactions, nor do I think Mr. 
Godwin would be a gainer by the contrary determination, as it 
would be next to impossible to effect any such bargain at this 
distance. Nor could I burthen my income, which is barely sufficient 
to meet its various claims, and the system of life in which it seems 
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necessary that I should live. . .. Mr. Godwin may depend on receiving 
immediate notice of the result of my application to Mr. Smith. 
I hope to hear soon an account of your situation and prospects, 
and remain, dear Madam, yours very sincerely . . .” 

A little earlier he had written, as he told Mrs. Godwin, to his 
friend Horace Smith (Godwin’s satirist of 1813) for the four hundred 
pounds. Smith wisely declined to loan the money; but rapid develop- 
ments made it useless in any case in the immediate emergency 
for which Shelley intended it. In June Godwin obtained a house at 
195 the Strand, for which he optimistically engaged to pay or avoid 
the large rent of {210. At nearly the same time Read obtained a 
third judgment for £373 6s. 8d., rent from 1820 and costs; and on 
8 July 1822, Shelley was drowned in the Bay of Spezzia. 

Before this climax of his steadily augmented misfortunes the 
philosopher was helpless; but old friends, on this occasion without 
solicitation, came to his help. One of the first letters he received 
after the ejection was from Lamb. “Dear Godwin,” he wrote on 
16 May, “I sincerely feel for all your troubles. Pray use the enclosed 
£50, and pay me when you can. I shall make it my business to see 
you very shortly.” Realising that a much larger sum was needed, 
Lamb later converted his loan into a gift, and with Sir James 
Mackintosh instituted a private appeal for assistance. 

“Poor Godwin has been turned out of his house and business 
in Skinner Street,” he wrote on 9 October to B. R. Haydon the 
painter, in the wish that Haydon would use his influence with the 
wealthy Mrs. Coutts, “and if he does not pay the two years’ arrears 
of rent, he will have the whole stock, furniture, etc., of his new 
house (in the Strand) seized when term begins. We are trying to 
raise a subscription for him. My object in writing this is simply 
to ask you if this is a kind of case which would be likely to interest 
Mrs. Coutts in his behalf; and who in your opinion is the best person 
to speak with her on his behalf. Without the aid of from £300 to 
£400 by that time, early in November, he must be ruined. You are 
the only person I can think of, of her acquaintance, and can, perhaps, 
if not yourself, recommend the person most likely to influence her. 
Shelley had engaged to clear him of all demands, and he has gone 
down to the deep insolvent.’ “Is Sir Walter to be applied to,” 
Lamb added, “‘and by what channel?” 

Haydon replied that Godwin should write to Scott, and 
apparently that Mrs. Coutts would not be interested. Godwin 
preferred to leave the matter in the hands of his friends, and Haydon 
himself wrote. Scott responded with a contribution of ten pounds, 
which, to Godwin’s mortification and wrath, he specified should 
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be anonymous. A few other subscriptions were raised. Byron gave 
a little over twenty-five pounds, and Crabb Robinson converted 
a loan of thirty pounds into a gift. He was quite willing to do so, 
although very thrifty, for he shrewdly suspected that the loan 
would not in any case be repaid. His moral if not legal conscience 
was troubled by Godwin’s litigation. The philosopher had called 
on him in June. “He related to me his late law-suits, which ended 
in his being turned out of his house. He has lived some years without 
paving any rent, availing himself of points of law which rendered 
it difficult for any person to make a title. The complacency with 
which he was content to profit by this has lessened him in my 
opinion. However, he suffers now by being obliged to go into a new 
house. He has a large arrear of rent to discharge and the costs of 
action to pay, and he has been in great distress. Lamb has lent him 
£50. I could not refuse him £30. I doubt whether I shall ever be paid.” 

Other contributors were only casually acquainted with the 
philosopher, with the exception of Mackintosh, who gave ten 
pounds that he probably could not very well spare. Lamb’s friends 
Alsager and Ayrton gave ten pounds each, William Perry and 
Lord Gower the same amount, Murray ten guineas, William Lamb 
(Lady Caroline’s husband) twenty pounds, and Godwin’s Whig 
friend Lord Dudley fifty. 

The subscription was raised before November 1822, and was 
enough, for the time, to enable Godwin to stay unmolested at 195 
the Strand. He even continued the sale of some of his books saved 
from Skinner Street, and began work on a History of the Common- 
wealth. But his arrears were still very large, and the wheel had come 
full circle: in 1823 Read obtained a final judgment for an amount 
in the neighbourhood of £500. Lamb and Mackintosh turned their 
private subscription into a public appeal. The document stating 
Godwin’s case (with some inaccuracies for which his friends probably 
were not responsible) was written by Sir James. It was dated from 
Albemarle Street (the publishing office of John Murray), 8 July 1823. 


“We take the liberty of soliciting your attention to the case of 
Mr. Godwin, a writer of great talents and reputation, distinguished 
by works of literature, not relating to any disputed questions, who 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age has been suddenly involved in 
difficulties without any want of industry and prudence on his part. 
He has for fifteen years earned a moderate income as a bookseller. 
He was unexpectedly engaged in a law-suit, occasioned by a disputed 
title to the, premises which he occupied, and being compelled to 
change his residence, he has again established himself in another 
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house, with all appearances of the same moderate success as before. 
But the arrears of his former rent, which he had no reason to expect 
would ever have fallen upon him, together with the costs of the law- 
suit, amount to a sum which he is wholly unable to pay. We hope 
that this sum, which does not exceed £600, may be raised by a 
subscription, which will not press heavily on any individual, and 
that a man of genius may thus be enabled by his own industry to 
earn a creditable subsistence during the remainder of his life. 
“We have the honour to be your most obedient servants, 


H. C. RoBINson, F, L. Gower, 
W. AYRTON, DUDLEY, 

JOHN MuRRAY, Ws. LAmp, 
CHARLES LAMB, J. MACKINTOSH.” 


To this Lamb added a postscript, dated 1 October, that explained 
in greater detail the severity of the judgment against the philosopher, 
and the particular necessity that he should be quickly aided. 

“There are a few circumstances belonging to the case which are 
not sufficiently adverted to in the above letter. 

“Mr. Godwin’s opponent declares himself determined to act 
against him with the last degree of hostility: the law gives him the 
power the first week of November to seize upon Mr. Godwin’s 
property, furniture, books, etc., together with all his present sources 
of income for the support of himself and his family. Mr. Godwin 
has at this time made considerable progress in a work of great 
research, and requiring all the powers of his mind, to the completion 
of which he had looked for future pecuniary advantage. His mind 
is at this moment so entirely occupied in this work, that he feels 
within himself the firmness and resolution that no prospect of evil 
or calamity shall draw him off from it or suspend his labours. But 
the calamity itself, if permitted to arrive, will produce the physical 
impossibility for him to proceed. His books and the materials of 
his work, as well as his present sources of income, will be taken 
from him. Those materials have been the collection of several years, 
and it would require a long time to replace them, if they could 
ever be replaced.” 

In spite of the exertions of Lamb and Mackintosh the sub- 
scription was not successful, and eventually Godwin, who attributed 
its failure to the dilatoriness of Murray, took the matter into his 
own. hands. 

The outcome of one interesting appeal is not recorded. It was 
addressed to a Mr. Serjeant Lens. 

“Tt is a thousand to one whether you recollect a little boy to 
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whom you did a kind action between 50 and 60 years ago, and who 
has never seen you since. You, I daresay, have done so many kind 
actions since, that this may well be obliterated from your mind. 

“We met at Mr. Christian’s dancing-school at Norwich. You 
were almost a man grown, and I was perhaps about twelve years of 
age. You and your sister and a Miss Carter were, I believe, at the 
head of the school. Miss Carter was a very plain girl, but a good 
dancer. I was in reality no dancer at all. It so happened that one 
day in your hearing I said, thinking perhaps of nothing, I should 
like for once to dance with Miss Carter. You immediately answered, 
I will take care that you shall, and accordingly you brought it about. 
This is altogether a trifle, but it has a hundred times recurred to 
my memory. 

‘‘We have since run a different career. I have written ‘Caleb 
Williams’ and ‘St. Leon,’ and a number of other books. Did you ever 
hear of those books? And if you did, did your quondam school- 
fellow at the dancing-school ever occur to your mind? You have 
perhaps been more usefully employed in an honourable profession. 
The consequence is, you are rich, and I am—something else. 

“T have been twice married: my first wife was Mary Woll- 
stonecraft. My present wife, fifteen years ago, looked with anxiety 
to the precariousness of our situation: my resources were those I 
derived from my pen: and persuaded me to engage in a commercial 
undertaking as a bookseller. We were neither of us fit for business, 
and we made no great things of it, but we subsisted. Till at length 
I was inevitably engaged in a lawsuit which, after being several 
times given in my favour, was at length last year decided against me. 

“The consequence was heavy losses: costs of suit, the purchasing 
the lease of a new house, the fitting it up, and many more. These 
I have encountered, and I am doing tolerably well. But there is 
an arrear due on the lawsuit (which was respecting the title to a 
house) under the name of damages, etc., to the amount of £500, 
which will come against me in the most injurious form the law can 
give it, in the beginning of November. 

“Several noblemen and gentlemen a few months ago formed 
themselves into a committee for the purpose of collecting this 
sum, .. . But many delays occurred in forming this committee, and 
it was not completed till July last. . . . My subscription falls short. 
This is principally owing to the time of year. My friends tell me 
that if I could keep it open till the meeting of Parliament it would 
still answer, But the beginning of November must decide my good 
or ill fortune. In this emergency I am reduced to think of persons 
whom I suppose to be in opulent circumstances, and respecting 
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whom I can imagine they may be kindly disposed towards me, to 
fill up the subscription. It is by a very slender, and almost invisible 
thread that I can hope to have any hold upon you, but I am resolved 
not to desert myself. The subscription has gone about half way. 

“Thus, Sir, I have put you in possession of my story; and begging 
pardon for having intruded on your attention, I remain, not without 
hope of a favourable issue to my impertinence, Your most obedient 
Bervant.s 5 

The necessary amount was not raised, and in spite of Mary’s 
devoted contribution of her novel Valperga, which Godwin worked 
over and sold later for £400, it was established beyond doubt that 
the Juvenile Library would have to be given up. ‘“‘I am more grieved 
than you perhaps would have expected,’ Mackintosh wrote, “by 
what you consider, I hope too precipitately, as the final result of 
our projects. If you should be driven from the respectable industry 
which, with your talents, reputation, and habits, you have under- 
taken for your family, it will, in my cool opinion, be a scandal to 
the age. . . . New publications, I grant to you, are not likely to 
increase your fame. But they will refresh your reputation, and give 
you all the advantages of present popularity. When liberality and 
friendship are quickened by public applause, they are more trust- 
worthy aids than in their solitary state. The great are to be pushed 
on by the movement given to the many. I see your novels advertised 
to-day. Could you ask Mr. Hazlitt to review them in the Edinburgh 
Review. He is a very original thinker, and notwithstanding many 
singularities which appear to me faults, a very powerful writer. 
I say this, though I know he is no panegyrist of mine. His critique 
might serve all our purposes, and would, I doubt not, promote the 
interests of literature also... .” 

Even at its most efficacious, Hazlitt’s review could not have 
been expected to produce the money immediately required. In 
1824 Godwin was declared a bankrupt, and the M. J. Godwin 
Company was finally dissolved. Read was paid in part by the pro- 
ceeds of the subscriptions and by the sale of stock and copyrights. 
Godwin retained his personal belongings, his books and papers, 
all the materials for his History of the Commonwealth, and even a 
few Juvenile Library publications, which he continued to sell on 
a small scale, for “The French and English Juvenile and School 
Library at 195 (St. Clements), Strand.” 
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I will be contented with tranquil obscurity, with the cultivation of sentiment 
and wisdom, and the exercise of benevolence within a narrow circle.—Caleb Williams. 


For a short time after the bankruptcy Godwin continued to live 
in the expensive house in the Strand, not a stone’s-throw from the 
lodgings he had taken forty years before, when he first came to 
London to become a great author. He lived in great economy, but 
it was not a hardship to him; his wants had become very few. He 
entertained a little, had an occasional evening at the theatres, at 
most of which he was still on the free list as a dramatic author, and 
frequently took a hand at whist with whatever friends remained; 
enjoying, as Hazlitt said, the serene twilight of a doubtful im- 
mortality. He had not entirely outlived his fame. Caleb Williams, 
Fleetwood and St. Leon were still read and even reprinted, young 
men still sought his acquaintance, those who were young in the 
days of the Revolution had not forgotten Political Justice. He was 
a meteor fast disappearing, but still a meteor. A few of the old 
friends were alive and unestranged, and once in a while he was 
invited to one of the literary parties of which he had been a constant 
attendant in earlier days. Sir Walter Scott’s journal mentions such 
an affair a little later: ‘‘. . . a miscellaneous party. Wordsworth, 
right welcome unto me, was there. I also had a sight of Godwin 
the philosopher, grown old and thin.”’ Crabb Robinson had at last 
followed Place and many others in declining the philosopher’s 
further acquaintanceship. His account of the act, to which he was 
forced, he says, by “large sufferings both substantial and in spirits’’, 
indicates that possibly Godwin’s misfortunes were more severe than 
is otherwise evident. ‘What provoked me to abandon all further 
participation in his affairs was this—that several hundred pounds 
having been with difficulty raised to rescue him from prison and 
the money being paid in the assurance that he was thereby set at 
liberty, the very next day after the payment he was arrested again.” 
Robinson probably was only referring inaccurately to Read’s 
several judgments. 

Godwin worked away, industrious to the last, at a succession of 
books. Former editions brought him a little, one or two works 
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were newly published, and Mary and other friends helped him 
with small amounts from timé to time. Mrs. Godwin continued to 
be sent often to the seaside, and in his laborious application and 
the obscurity of his retirement he was probably able to forget the 
struggle of the last twenty years. 

There is no record that creditors needlessly troubled him with 
their promissory notes or their reproaches. Most of them realised, 
as Place did, that it was useless. In one instance the reason for 
forbearance was one that would have surprised him, unless indeed 
he had known it and counted on it. It was in 1824 that John Taylor 
of Norwich wrote to Place to inquire what he should do with Shelley’s 
post-obit bond. “I am extremely desirous of avoiding any harsh 
measures with W. G., remembering that his father was kind with 
me when a boy. . . . 1 wish this correspondence to remain unknown 
to the Godwins.”’ There was nothing for Taylor to do. Professional 
money-lenders who held Shelley’s post-obits had not neglected to 
insure his life sufficiently to protect them. All others—and Place 
thought there were many—lost their money. They had no recourse 
to Godwin. The debt in each case had been legally assumed by 
Shelley, and the philosopher never hesitated to take advantage of 
the fact. ‘“Mr. Godwin effected a very important point by means 
of these Post-Obit bonds,” Place wrote, ‘‘since no one could after- 
ward sue him, the debts being wholly transferred to Mr. Shelley. 
Godwin thus said he had paid these debts.” 

The rest of his life was accordingly free from the vexation of 
obligations he could not meet, and he had only to provide for a part 
of his own and Mrs. Godwin’s decreasing wants. He was not un- 
happy. “‘It is a universal law of the divine government,” says his 
Sketches of History, “that there is no affliction for which we shall 
not be the better, unless by our own fault.’”’ In his own case it could 
not be said that tribulations were ‘‘the furnace from which the gold 
comes forth seven times brighter, purer than before,” but they at 
least left no permanent mark on him. As Francis Place saw, if he 
had been placed in less trying circumstances he would not have 
been led to unworthy expedients; or been guilty like Goldsmith 
of the meanness which, Goldsmith said, poverty unavoidably brings 
with it. After 1824 the philosopher like Caleb Williams had “retired 
from the malignity of the world.” Some time later, when the Ameri- 
can Congress was petitioned for a copyright for English authors, 
Mrs. Shelley refused to sign: she had never asked a favour of any- 
one, and never would. Godwin, a philosopher, easily passed his 
financial difficulties out of his mind, and lived the remaining unevent- 
ful twelve years of his life with comparative wisdom and dignity. 

2B 
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His chief pleasures were his work and the society of Mary and 
his son William. As a successful author Mary was a source of in- 
ordinate pride to him. It was a particular satisfaction that William, 
after several attempts at commercial enterprises, for which his 
education had prepared him, had shown an unmistakable inclina- 
tion and aptitude for literature. An accident forced him to give 
up the idea of engineering, and he turned to architecture. Godwin 
secured him admission without charge into the office of a leading 
architect. ‘‘“My usual fee is five hundred guineas,” the architect 
said to Godwin (in the philosopher’s account); “in the meantime, 
I feel that respect for your character that I will willingly receive 
your son to precisely the same advantages without a fee.’’ He soon 
turned, however, to the profession of letters, was founder of a 
literary society called ‘‘The Mulberries,” and as early as 1823 had 
published two essays in the Literary Examiner, “marked all through,” 
Godwin said, “with an agreeable egotism, as well as with strong 
tokens of sensibility.” He was reporter for a while on the Morning 
Chronicle, and was author of a novel called Transfusion. Very little 
is known about him, except that he annoyed Crabb Robinson by 
his bad manners and the Lambs by his too frequent visits. Lamb’s 
essay Many Friends (1825) was occasioned by his calling too often 
at all hours. He died in the cholera epidemic of 1832. Godwin 
published his novel, with a quietly pathetic memoir written by 
himself, in 1835; with the motto 


Some noble spirits—judging by themselves— 
May yet conjecture what I might have been. 


Godwin wrote to Mary instantly upon hearing of Shelley’s 
death. ‘“My poor girl! What do you mean to do with yourself? 
You surely do not mean to stay in Italy? How glad I should be to 
be near you, and to endeavour by new expedients each day to make 
up for your loss! But you are the best judge. If Italy is a country 
to which in these few years you are naturalised, and if England is 
become dull and odious to you, then stay. 

“T should think, however, that now you have lost your closest 
friend, your mind would naturally turn homewards, and to your 
earliest friend. Is it not so? Surely we might be a great support to 
each other, under the trials to which we are reserved. What signify 
a few outward adversities, if we find a friend at home?” 

Even at such a time he said nothing to her about Shelley, and 
he never expressed or felt more than a perfunctory sorrow at 
Shelley’s death. “Papa loves not the memory of Shelley, because 
he feels that he injured him,” Mrs. Shelley wrote in 1835 to Mrs. 
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Gisborne, in an unconscious admission of a truth she never 
consciously admitted. 

In February 1823 the problem of Mary’s future had come up. 
Godwin urgently warned her to refuse to give up her child to Sir 
Timothy Shelley. That, he thought, would be “the last blow of 
fate.” His advice reflected mixed motives. “I need not of course 
attempt to assist your judgment upon the vile proposition of taking 
the child from you. I am sure your feelings would never allow you 
to entertain such a proposition. But were it otherwise, even worldly 
prudence would forbid your taking such a step. While you retain 
the child, you are, in spite of all they can do, a member of your 
husband’s family. But the moment you give it up, you appear to 
surrender relationship to them or him. Your child is still, in case 
of Charles Shelley’s! dying before him without issue, heir to the 
whole estate.” 

“Do not, I entreat you, be cast down about your worldly cir- 
cumstances,’ he concluded. “ You certainly contain within yourself 
the means of your subsistence. Your talents are truly extraordinary. 
Frankenstein is universally known, and, though it can never be a 
book for vulgar reading, it is everywhere respected. It is the most 
wonderful book to have been written at twenty years of age that I 
ever heard of. You are now five-and-twenty, and, most fortunately, 
you have pursued a course of reading, and cultivated your mind, 
in the manner most admirably adapted to make you a great and 
successful author. If you cannot be independent, who should be?... 

“Tf it should ever happen to you to be placed in sudden and 
urgent need of a small sum, I entreat you to let me know 
immediately. We must see what I can do. ... We must help one 
aueruer) 2 3.7" 

In the spring Mary decided to return to England. “It is a long, 
long time now since you have spent one night under my roof,” 
Godwin wrote her in May. “ You are grown a woman, have been a 
wife, a mother, a widow. You have realised talents which I but 
faintly and doubtfully anticipated. I am grown an old man, and 
want a child of my own to smile on me and console me. . . . When 
you first set your foot in London, of course I expect that it will be 
in this house; but the house is smaller, one floor less, than the house 
in Skinner Street: it will do well enough for you to make a shift 
with for a few days: but it will not do for a permanent residence. 
But I hope we shall at least have you near us—within a call—how 
different from your being on the shores of the Mediterranean!” 

She arrived in August, cherishing a grief that she never relin- 

1 The son of Shelley and Harriet, born in 1814, died in 1826. 
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quished; as devoted as ever to Godwin, if a little shaken in her 
devotion to the cause of independent inquiry. Crabb Robinson 
called on Godwin in November and found her there. “She is un- 
altered, yet I did not know her at first. She looks elegant and sickly 
and young. One would not suppose she was the author of ‘ Franken- 
stein ’.”’ Robinson found the Lambs there also, and ““some young 
men” with whom he was not acquainted, playing whist. 

Mary entered at once upon a literary career, and in the course 
of twenty-five years wrote many books, all of which have been 
forgotten. Her first work, written before she was twenty, is remem- 
bered, if seldom read; even in papers and journals of the present 
day there appear from time to time references to the monster 
Frankenstein. Godwin helped her with wise counsel. One of his 
letters contained a curious echo of Lamb’s advice to the Professor 
more than twenty years earlier. Mary was trying to write a play. 
‘“,. Is it not strange that so many people admire and relish Shake- 
speare, and that nobody writes, or even attempts to write, like 
him?” Godwin asked her. “To read your specimens I should suppose 
that you had read no tragedies but such as have been written since 
the date of your birth. Your personages are mere abstractions, the 
lines and points of a Mathematical Diagram, and not men and 
women. If A crosses B, and C falls upon D, who can weep for that? ... 
For myself, I am almost glad that you have not (if you have not) a 
dramatic talent. How many mortifications and heart-aches would 
that entail on you! Managers to be consulted, players to be humoured, 
and the best pieces that were ever written negatived and returned 
on the author’s hands. If these are all got over, then you have to 
encounter the caprice of a noisy, insolent, and vulgar-minded 
audience, whose senseless on-fiat shall in a moment turn the labour 
of a year into nothing.” 

Mrs. Godwin’s jealousy interfered to some extent with the fre- 
quency of the philosopher’s intercourse with his daughter. “My 
dear Love,” says a letter of expostulation, “you are very wrong in 
saying that I do not want your society, and still more in supposing 
Mrs. Shelley supplies the deficiency. I see her perhaps twice a week; 
but I feel myself alone ten times a day, and particularly at meals, 
and after meals, which are the periods at which, from nature or 
habit, I most feel the want of a human countenance to look at, and 
of a human voice with which to exchange the accents of kindness 
and sympathy. . .. Do not, I intreat you, from any recollection of 
me, shorten your visit. It is true, it is not good for man to be alone, 
and I feel it so. But I can summon philosophy to my aid, and can 
have some consideration for someone beside myself; especially 
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when one can take the consolation to oneself, this will soon be 
over... .’ In his letters to Mrs. Godwin he referred to Mary always 
as Mrs. Shelley. 

He had given up the drama sometime before, but although he 
probably no longer considered an author (or perhaps even a philo- 
sopher) the most valuable of all beings, he worked away with great 
thoroughness at his histories and novels. In the last fifteen years 
of his life he wrote as much as he had written in any other equal 
period: the four volumes of his History of the Commonwealth (1824- 
1828), his last novels Cloudesley (1830) and Deloraine (1833), a 
Lives of the Necromancers (1834), and two volumes of essays, Thoughts 
on Man (1831), and a collection that he proposed to call The Genius 
of Christianity Unveiled, but which upon its appearance in 1873 
bore the less offensive title Essays. 

Of all these only Thoughts on Man (a part of which had been 
written earlier) could be called equal to the work of a similar nature 
that he had already published. It was not to be expected that between 
his seventieth and eightieth years he could repeat the success of 
Caleb Williams. ““That some of this author’s latter works are (in 
our judgment) comparatively feeble,’’ Hazlitt wrote in the Edinburgh 
Review for April 1830, “is no matter of surprise to us, and still less 
is it a matter of reproach or triumph. A writer who gives us himself 
cannot do this twenty times following.” The History of the Common- 
wealth was considered dry and valueless, and Cloudesley and Deloraine 
only rhetorical adornment of subjects not in themselves very inter- 
esting. Cloudesley was adequately described by the New Annual 
Register as ‘“‘a dull but clever novel.” ‘Mr. Godwin has been so long 
accustomed to trust to his own powers,” said Hazlitt, “and to 
draw upon his own resources, that he comes at length to imagine 
that he can build a palace of words upon nothing. When he lavished 
the colours of style and the exuberant strength of his fancy, on 
descriptions like those of the character of Margaret, the wife of 
St. Leon, or of his musings in the dungeon of Bethlem Gabor, or 
of his enthusiasm on discovering the philosopher’s stone, or being 
restored to youth and the plenitude of joy by drinking the Elixir 
Vitae—or when he recounts the long and lasting desperation which 
succeeded the utter separation from his kind, and the deep solitude 
which followed him into crowds and cities—deeper and more 
appalling than the dungeon of Bethlem Gabor—we were never 
weary of being borne along by the golden tide of eloquence, supplied 
from the true sources of passion and feeling.” 

The Lives of the Necromancers was greatly disliked because of 
the inclusion among the Necromancers (who were “the most eminent 
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persons in successive ages, who have claimed for themselves, or to 
whom has been imputed by others, the Exercise of Magical Power”) 
of several biblical personages; and because of a considerable degree 
of scepticism concerning some of the miracles related in the Bible. 
Its main purpose, the philosopher said in the preface, was “‘to 
exhibit a fair delineation of the credulity of the human mind,” a 
subject on which he could have written learnedly and authoritatively 
without resort to any other than his own times. There are several 
good examples of his taciturn humour in it, as for instance his 
remark on St. Dunstan: “the story of his taking the devil by the 
nose with a pair of red-hot tongs, seems to have been of greater 
service to him than any other single adventure of his life.” The 
book was his final blow at superstition and as such was not 
greatly relished. 

In the essay form it was not necessary that he should reproduce 
the power and energy of his early productions. Thoughis on Man 
was the product of deeper study and closer observation than The 
Inquirer. A few changes are evident in it—the power of Reason 
is not regarded as so overwhelming as in earlier works—but his 
analysis of the evils of society and their causes was still practically 
that of Political Justice. ‘‘We are sorry to find,” said a contem- 
porary, “that though his scepticism on the most vital points is 
not so recklessly urged as in former days, it is scarcely abated”’; 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine found the work as bad as his others: 
“full as irreverent and almost equally as noxious, like the serpent 
venomous but enticing.’’ Man is subjected to a “variety of evils,” 
he said, “which wealth or corruption are accustomed to inflict 
under the forms of justice.’”” There had also been no change in his 
faith in the power of education. “I am inclined to believe that, 
putting idiots and extraordinary cases out of the question, every 
human being is endowed with talents, which, if rightly directed, 
would show him to be apt, adroit, intelligent, and acute, in the 
walk for which his organisation especially fitted him.’ It was 
apparent that there had been no improvement in his psychology: 
while it is “comparatively a very little way that we can penetrate 
into the mysteries of nature,” whatever penetration we are capable 
of seems to show that “nature distributes her gifts without any 
references to the distinctions of artificial society.”” He still needed, 
as Mary Hays had said of him thirty years before, more established 
facts on which to base his theories. 

Such severe judges as Hazlitt naturally could not find it in their 
hearts to pronounce these works equal to Godwin’s best, but an 
adequate number of pleasing reviews came from critics of less 
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rigorous taste or less clear memory of the works that had made him 
so known. The characters of Cloudesley, said the Literary Gazette 
and Journal of Belles Lettres, were “drawn to the very perfection 
of metaphysical acumen,” and exhibited ‘“‘a degree of skill which 
shows the hand of a first-rate master in moral portraiture. . . . We 
are glad to see the later years of the author of Caleb Williams 
crowned with so hopeful a literary progeny.’’ To the New Monthly 
Magazine Mr. Edward Bulwer Lytton, who had been introduced 
to the philosopher by Lady Caroline Lamb as “‘a very young man and 
an enthusiast,” contributed admiring observations. The philosopher 
greatly admired Paul Clifford, the idea of which he gave Lytton. 
In the preface to Eugene Aram Lytton mentioned that Godwin 
had at one time considered a novel on that subject. ‘‘I can well 
conceive,’ he said, “what depth and power that gloomy record 
would have taken from the dark and inquiring genius of the author 
of Caleb Williams.” 

The lengthier articles on the philosopher that appeared during 
the latter years of his life were probably no less pleasing to him 
than such brief and localised criticisms as that of the Literary 
Gazette and Journal of Belles Lettres: although some of them, in their 
exhaustive consideration and almost recapitulation of his work, 
had unfortunately rather the air and manner of articles dealing 
with a writer already dead. Lamb’s account of the failure of Antonio 
appeared in 1824; a copy was found among Godwin’s papers after 
his death, and presumably he was not offended at it. Whether he 
recognised Lamb’s Mrs. Priscilla Pry (and Tom Pry) and the source 
of Lamb’s Many Friends, is not known. In 1820 appeared the 
strange work of Sir George Mackenzie, Bart., entitled Illustrations 
of Phrenology, in which a print of Nicholson’s portrait of Godwin 
(then in the possession of Archibald Constable) served as one of 
the illustrations. The portrait was called that of “A Celebrated 
Literary Character.’”’ “In this portrait we discover the indications 
of a very powerful talent,” said Mackenzie; ‘‘a man of deep thought; 
such a one as might be an able lawyer, speaker and reasoner; and 
the development of imitation might assist to render his eloquence 
powerful, by giving it expression. Benevolence is strong; but there 
is very little veneration, and very little hope. Cautiousness is large, 
and so is destructiveness; ideality: also is full. It is probable that 
this person is regular, or a man of order and method; but his re- 
flections must have a gloomy taint; and his dissatisfaction with 
the world be considerable. He is a philanthropist, at least more so 
than a worshipper; though he believes probably in natural religion. 
This person may be respected for his talents, but is not to be envied 
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for his whole development.” Godwin calmly quoted from this 
analysis, with a good deal of approval, in Thoughts on Man. 

In 1834 he was included in the Maclise Portrait Gallery, which 
appeared in Fraser's Magazine from 1830 to 1838 under the original 
title A Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters. The sketches of 
most of the illustrious characters were by Daniel Maclise, the 
accompanying articles by William Maginn. Of Political Justice 
Maginn did not think very well; its principles “would, if they could 
have been acted upon, have subverted all the honourable relations 
of society, and destroyed all the ennobling or redeeming feelings 
of the heart.” “In writing his Life of Mary Wollstonecraft he has 
done more good unintentionally than it ever could have, intention- 
ally or otherwise, done evil. We shall not have any such lady in our 
literature again.”” But Godwin’s answer to Malthus showed, in 
Maginn’s opinion, that true feelings were present in his mind, although 
he was not successful in destroying “‘that desperate quackery” ; 
and for the philosopher as novelist Maginn’s praise was unqualified. 
He alone of all English contemporaries could be compared with 
Sit Walter Scott. “Yonder walks William Godwin! The marks of 
age press heavily upon him; but there gleams out of that strange 
face and above that stranger figure the eye of fire which lighted 
up with the conceptions of Caleb Williams and St. Leon. Wonderful 
books! Once read, not only ever remembered but ever graven on 
the mind of those who know how to read.” Maclise’s caricature 
was not so complimentary. 

Hazlitt’s brilliant essay on the philosopher in The Spirit of the 
Age appeared in the New Monthly Magazine in 1825, a final survey 
of Godwin’s works and recapitulation of all Hazlitt had said about 
them. It is a notable example of the easy energy of thought and 
diction, and the intellectual honesty (a little severe in 1825), that 
made Hazlitt the master of English informal criticism. “‘ Five-and- 
twenty years ago he was in the very zenith of a sultry and un- 
wholesome popularity; he blazed as a sun in the firmament of 
reputation. . . . Now he has sunk below the horizon, and enjoys 
the serene twilight of a doubtful immortality. 

“Mr. Godwin’s person is not known, he is not pointed out in 
the street, his conversation is not courted, his opinions are not 
asked, he is at the head of no cabal, he belongs to no party in the 
State, he has no train of admirers, no one thinks it worth his while 
even to traduce and vilify him, he has scarcely friend or foe, the 
world makes a point .. of taking no more notice of him than if 
such an individual had never existed ; he is to all intents and purposes 
dead and buried. But the author of Political Justice and Caleb 
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Williams can never die; his name is an abstraction in letters; his 
works are standard in the history of intellect. He is thought of now 
like any eminent writer of a hundred and fifty years ago, or just 
as he will be a hundred and fifty years hence. He knows this, and 
smiles in silent mockery of himself, reposing on the monument 
oranysasamne, 1-6” 

The philosopher read The Spirit of the Age with pleasure, and 
thought it written “with admirable temper and fairness, except 
perhaps the article on Gifford.” 
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DEATH 
... the great conqueror of the world.—Deloraine. 


WHEN it appeared possible, a few years after the bankruptcy, that 
the slight earnings of his later works would not be enough to support 
him, he was sustained by his philosophy. “How differently you 
and I are organised!” he wrote in 1827 to Mrs. Shelley. ““In my 
seventy-second year I am all cheerfulness, and never anticipate the 
evil day with distressing feelings till to do so is absolutely unavoid- 
able. Would to God you were my daughter in all but my poverty! 
But I am afraid you are a Wollstonecraft. We are so curiously made 
that one atom put in the wrong place in our original structure will 
often make us unhappy for life. But my present cheerfulness is 
greatly owing to ‘Cromwell’, and the nature of my occupation [with 
the History of the Commonwealth], which gives me an object omnium 
horarum, a stream for ever running and for ever new. May blessings 
shower on you as fast as the perpendicular rain at this moment 
falls by my window! prays your affectionate father...” 

A less expensive house, of only £50 rent, was found, early in 
1826, at 44 Gower Place, where he and Mrs. Godwin lived frugally 
with one servant; and he industriously devised plans for increasing 
his income. He appealed to Washington Irving, and to John Howard 
Payne, with whom he had become acquainted through Mrs. Shelley, 
to help him by arranging a simultaneous American publication of 
some of his later works. But the American publishers were not 
inclined to pay for works which they could eventually publish 
without paying for, and the scheme was productive of nothing but 
pleasant assurances of esteem. “I rejoice to find that you are about 
to come forth again in that department of literature in which you 
first delighted me, and in which you have been so eminently success- 
ful,” Irving wrote. In Payne’s reply there was an item of information 
about a former pupil whom Godwin had not seen for forty years. 
“Thomas Cooper has been obliged to appeal to public sympathy 
for his family. The people came forward very handsomely.” 

But in 1833 the philosopher’s remaining years were amply 
provided for. He had been a little distressed and despondent; the 
publishers offered very little for his works, and he had difficulty 
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in getting one or two of them published at all. In 1831 he wrote to 
Napier in Edinburgh, at the advice of Sir James Mackintosh, to 
get employment on either the Edinburgh Review or the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; and at the same time wrote to Scott, asking him to 
influence Cadell to publish the Lives of the Necromancers. But Scott 
was engaged in paying off his own heavy indebtedness, and it 
seemed to him that such an influence must involve financial backing. 
He offered to subscribe for ten copies of a work “not religious or 
political” at a guinea each, for which subscription he would consider 
one copy sufficient, but could do no more. Napier was more encour- 
aging, and it is possible that Godwin contributed a few articles to 
the Edinburgh. 

With the Reform Bill political developments made him inde- 
pendent of editors and publishers. Lord Grey had not forgotten 
the Strictures on Chief Justice Eyre’s Charge to the Grand Jury, 
and on the earnest entreaty of Sir James Mackintosh and other 
friends he gave the old philosopher, in April 1833, the sinecure office 
of Yeoman Usher of the Exchequer, which carried with it a small 
house in New Palace Yard and an income of about two hundred 
pounds a year. “They gave Mr. T. Macaulay £10,000,” Maginn com- 
mented; ‘it is well.’’ Godwin was then in his seventy-seventh year, 
and no one begrudged him a peaceful end. There were almost no 
duties to the office, but when a reforming parliament abolished the 
position, it was allowed to exist until he had no longer a use for it. 

Godwin was thus able to end his days in security and physical 
comfort. He had lived to become the beneficiary of a government 
and of a system that he had once condemned; but his very pension 
had been to some extent caused by the dissemination of political 
knowledge that he had urged forty years before. ‘This novel was 
first published in May 1794,” says the preface to an edition of 
Caleb Williams in 1831, “thirty-seven years ago, ‘in the same 
month in which the sanguinary plot broke out against the liberties 
of Englishmen, which was happily terminated by the acquittal of 
its first intended victims (Thomas Hardy, John Horne Tooke, Thomas 
Holcroft, etc.), in the close of that year.’ Every friend of the true 
interests of mankind will rejoice with the author, that the pros- 
pects of the cause of liberty and sound thinking have so greatly 
improved since that period.” The opinions of some old friends were 
very different. On 24 March 1832, Crabb Robinson’s diary mentions 
“‘a melancholy letter from Wordsworth.” “He. . . talks of leaving 
the country on account of the impending ruin to be apprehended 
from the Reform Bill!” 

His tasks interfered very little with his literary work. He finished 
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the Necromancers, and worked at his Genius of Christianity Unveiled, 
“a little at a time,” he wrote to Mrs. Godwin, “and feeling as if I 
were too old to do much. But it cheers me. . . .”’ Mrs. Godwin, ten 
years younger, cared for him efficiently. Her cooking and flattery 
seem to have continued much as in 1801, her position was more 
responsible and authoritative. Mary Wollstonecraft had been dead 
more than forty years, and Godwin was beginning to need care. 
His writing, always clear, was becoming very feeble. There were 
other signs of decay as well. ‘‘Mrs. Shelley dined with me on 
Friday 22nd,” says a letter to Mrs. Godwin, “and I with her on the 
following Monday. She spent the evening with me yesterday. We 
should meet oftener, but I rather decline going to her evenings. 
The evenings are now dark, and the walk across the park at a late 
hour is anything but pleasant... .” 

When he went out it was usually to the theatre, or to some of 
the old friends for a game of whist. On one such occasion, at a little 
earlier period, the party included as visitor a much disappointed 
great man of the coming generation. ‘‘ Next came Godwin,’’ Carlyle 
wrote to his wife. “Did you not grudge me that pleasure, now? ... 
it was the most unutterable stupidity ever enacted on this earth... . 
Mrs. Godwin already sate gossiping in the dusk—an old woman 
of no significance; by and by dropped in various playwrightesses 
and playwrights, whom I did not even look at; shortly before candles 
Godwin himself (who had been drinking good green tea by his own 
hearth before stirring out). He is a bald, bushy-browed, thick, hoary, 
hale little figure, taciturn enough, and speaking, when he does 
speak, with a certain efigrammatic spirit, wherein, except a little 
shrewdness, there is nothing but the most commonplace character. 
(I should have added that he wears spectacles, has full gray eyes, 
a very large, blunt, characterless nose, and ditto chin.) By degrees 
I had hitched myself near him, and was beginning to open on him, 
for he had stared twice at me, when suddenly enough began a speak- 
ing of French among the Kennys and Badamsinas (for they are all 
French-English), and presently Godwin was summoned off to— 
take a hand at whist! J had already flatly declined. There did the 
philosopher sit, and a swarm of noisy children, chattering women, 
noisy dilettantes round him; and two women literally crashing 
hoarse thunder out of a piano (for it was worse than an iron forge) 
under pretext of its being music by Rossini. I thought of my 
own piano, and the far different fingering it got; looked sometimes 
not without sorrow at the long-nosed whist-player, and in the 
space of an hour (seeing supper about to be laid in another room) 
took myself away.” 
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: It was after 1834 that Harriet Martineau met the philosopher. 

I looked upon him as a curious monument of a bygone state of 
society,” she wrote, with a strange mixture of half-admiration and 
unnecessary condescension; ‘“‘and there was still a good deal that 
was interesting about him. His fine head was striking, and his 
countenance remarkable. It must not be judged of by the pretended 
likeness put forth in Fraser's Magazine about that time. . . . The 
high Tory favourites of the Magazine were exhibited to the best 
advantage; while Liberals were represented as Godwin was. Be- 
cause the finest thing about him was his noble head, they put on 
a hat; and they presented him in profile because he had lost his 
teeth, and his lips fell in. No notion of Godwin’s face could be formed 
from that caricature... . 

“Nothing struck me more in Godwin than an order of attributes 
which were about the last I should have expected to find in him. 
I found him cautious, and even timid. I believe this is often the 
case, towards the close of life, with reformers who have suffered 
in their prime for their opinions: but in Godwin’s case it was not 
about matters of opinion only that he was timid. My mother and 
I went, with a mutual friend, to tea at the Godwins’ little dwelling 
under the roof of the Houses of Parliament. . . . Godwin had a small 
office there, with a salary, a dwelling, and coals and candle; and 
very comfortable he seemed there, with his old wife to take care 
of him. He was so comfortable that he had evidently no mind to 
die. Three times in the course of that evening he asked questions 
or made a remark on the intended length of my absence, ending 
with ‘When you come back, I shall be dead,’ or “When you come 
back, you will visit my grave,’ evidently in the hope that I should 
say ‘No, you will see me return.’ I was much amused at the issue 
of a sudden impulse of complaisance towards me, under which he 
offered me letters of introduction to various friends and corre- 
spondents of his in America. . . . On the next Sunday, in came 
Godwin, in evident uneasiness and awkwardness. He threw his 
gloves into his hat, as if in preparing for some great effort ; and then 
he told me, with reluctance and confusion, that he wished to recall 
his offer of letters to his American correspondents; for this reason: 
—that I should be known there as a political economist; and, if 
he introduced me, it might be supposed there that he had changed 
his views in his old age, and become one of the order of men against 
whom he had written in his earlier years. . . . His spirits rose im- 
mediately when he saw I was not offended. 

“That last evening at Godwin’s was a memorable one to me. 
The place is gone, and all who were there are dead except myself. 
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Before it grew too dusk (it was in July) Godwin took us through 
the passages of that old Parliament House, and showed us the 
Star Chamber, and brought the old tallies for us to examine, that 
we might finger the notches made by the tax-collectors before 
accounts were kept as now. Within three months those tallies burnt 
down that Star Chamber, and both Houses of Parliament. They 
burned old Godwin’s dwelling too. His good wife saved him from a 
fright and anxiety which might have destroyed him at once. He 
was at the theatre; and she would not have him called, but packed 
and removed his goods, and so managed as that he was met and told 
the story like anybody else.” 

As Miss Martineau noticed, the matter of death came often to 
the philosopher’s mind. It had always been a phenomenon to which 
much of the sentiment and the sentimentality in him, manifested 
only on its occurrence and in his novels, had attached itself. In the 
late years of his life it was brought often to his notice. By the time 
of Miss Martineau’s visit most of his contemporaries, friend and foe, 
had passed away. “Mr. Godwin has kept the best company of his 
time,’ Hazlitt said, ‘“but he has survived most of the celebrated 
persons with whom he lived in habits of intimacy. He speaks of 
them with enthusiasm and discrimination, and sometimes dwells 
with peculiar delight on a day passed at John Kemble’s in company 
with Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Curran, Mrs. Wolstonecraft and Mrs. Inch- 
bald, when the conversation took a most animated turn, and the 
subject was of Love. Of all these our author is the only one remaining. 
Frail tenure, on which human life and genius are lent us for a while 
to improve or to enjoy!”’ Dr. Parr died in 1825, and in 1830 Hazlitt 
himself was. added to the list of those whom the philosopher had 
outlived. Mackintosh died in 1832, Mrs. Hannah More in 1833, 
Coleridge and Lamb in 1834. A coolness of some sort had risen 
between Lamb and Godwin, but shortly before Lamb’s death they 
dined together, at the invitation of John Rickman (whom Lamb 
had once reconciled with Godwin), and renewed their friendship. 
Rickman himself died in the same year, and 1835 saw the deaths 
of Thomas James Mathias and Mrs. Gisborne. Mathias had lived 
to reap the reward of his literary and patriotic accomplishments: 
he was made a member, with Malthus and Coleridge, of George IV.’s 
Royal Society of Literature, with a pension of a hundred pounds 
a year. 

In spite, however, of the shrewd observations of Miss Martineau, 
Godwin was never so genuine a philosopher or so honest a man as 
in his last years. He looked forward with equanimity and without 
self-deception to his own dissolution. There was no further change 
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in his religious opinions. In 1834 came the death of a young friend 
who had been inclined to accept Godwin’s views, but who had 
become convinced on his deathbed of the truth of Christianity. 
He desired that his father should inform the philosopher. Godwin 
replied in a letter perfect in dignity and sincerity. ‘I beg to acknow- 
ledge my obligations to you for the letter with which you favoured 
me last week. I do most sincerely condole with you on the death of 
your son, who had many good qualities that awakened my esteem. 
I know how fervently you were attached to him, and, considering 
all things, am almost glad that he died in a manner that could best 
afford you consolation under the afflicting dispensation that has 
taken from your age its greatest comfort. 

“As to my own creed, to which you refer, that is a totally 
different thing. It has been deeply reflected on, and has been at 
least the fruit of as much patient and honest research as your own. 
I am now in my seventy-ninth year, and am not likely to alter in a 
matter of so much moment. We must be contented with different 
results, and should entertain charity for each other. If I am in error, 
I am in the hands of God, and I humbly trust that he will see the 
integrity and honesty of my enquiries.” 

On 21 August 1834 he had written his last words on a loose 
sheet in the diary. ‘With what facility have I marked these pages 
with the stamp of rolling weeks and months and years—all uniform, 
all blank! What a strange power is this! It sees through a long 
vista of time, and it sees nothing. All this at present is mere 
abstraction, symbols, not realities. Nothing is actually seen: the 
whole is ciphers, conventional marks, imaginary boundaries of 
unimagined things. Here is neither joy nor sorrow, pleasure nor 
pain. Yet when the time shall truly come, and the revolving year 
shall bring the day, what portentous events may stamp the page! 
what anguish, what horror, or by possibility what joy, what Godlike 
elevation of soul! Here are fevers, and excrutiating pains ‘in their 
sacred secundine asleep.’ Here may be the saddest reverses, desti- 
tution and despair, detrusion and hunger and nakedness, without a 
place wherein to lay our head, wearisome days and endless nights 
in dark and unendurable monotony, variety of wretchedness; yet 
all of one gloomy hue; slumbers without sleep, waking without 
excitation, dreams all heterogeneous and perplexed, with nothing 
distinct and defined, distracted without the occasional bursts and 
energy of distraction. . . . Everything under the sun is uncertain. 
No provision can be a sufficient security against adverse and un- 
expected fortune, least of all to him who has not a stipulated income 
bound to him by the forms and ordinances of society. This, as age 
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and feebleness of body and mind advances, is an appalling con- 
sideration, ‘a man cannot tell what shall be,’ to what straits he may 
be driven, what trials and privations and destitution and struggles 
and griefs may be reserved for him.” 

The last entry in the diary was made on 26 March 1836. He had 
been troubled with severe colds for several months. On 27 March he 
was taken with a cold and fever, was confined to his room, and 
after a few days’ illness passed away on Thursday, 7 April. He had 
just completed his eightieth year. 

His will, which he had written in 1827, was the last remarkable 
document of an unusual life. With some exceptions his property 
was left to Mrs. Godwin. “I leave my son and my daughter my 
best and most affectionate remembrances, believing the one to be so 
provided for by the gifts of nature, and the other by marriage and 
the will of her late husband, that nothing I could add, could be of 
any importance to them... . I request them both to accept a book, 
or set of books, from my library, at their own choice, as a slight 
memorial of that affection, of which I would have yielded more 
substantial testimony, if fortune had put it in my power to do so. 

“My portrait by Northcote is the principal memorandum of 
my corporal existence that will remain after my death. This of 
course is included in the above general bequest to my wife. But I 
should not wish it to go from my children, and therefore, after her 
death, I consider it as theirs. If my son, after my death, should be 
poor, perhaps my daughter would purchase his right in it, at what 
should be judged by an impartial umpire as a reasonable rate. The 
portrait of her mother by Opie is of course her daughter’s: and I 
should not wish that of Mr. Holcroft to be brought to the hammer. 
It is further my earnest desire that my daughter would have the 
goodness to look over the manuscripts that shall be found in my 
own handwriting, and decide which of them are fit to be printed, 
consigning the rest to the flames. 

“T know not whether any of the letters received by me will be 
found proper to accompany my worthier papers. Let her judge. 

“Unless any substantial reason should be offered for a different 
destination, it is my desire that my mortal remains should be 
deposited, as near as may be, to those of the author of A Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman, in St. Pancras Churchyard.” 

There was no demand that his body should be interred in one 
of the nation’s sanctuaries, and according to his request he was 
buried in the churchyard of Old St. Pancras, by the side of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. He was “followed to the grave,” said the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, “by his grandson young Shelley, son of Percy Bysshe 
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Shelley, the poet, whom Godwin’s daughter married; by Thomas 
Campbell the poet, Dr. Uwins, and the Rev. J. H. Caunter.”’ The 
small square monument that bore Mary Wollstonecraft’s name was 
engraved with his—‘ William Godwin, Author of Political Justice’’ 
—and the dates of his birth and death. In 1851 the bodies were 
removed to St. Peter’s, Bournemouth. The monument remains 
at Old St. Pancras. 


There was no unanimity of opinion in the obituary notices of 
the philosopher, but it was generally felt that in spite of his well- 
meaning honesty and high genius it would have been better for the 
world if he had never lived. Within a few years, however, his political 
theories had been mostly forgotten, his novels still lived; and until 
great interest in the life of Shelley made known the worst side of 
his character he was thought of as a public benefactor. Even earlier 
a few voices were raised to celebrate his literary merits and the 
excellence of his character. De Quincey in 1837 wrote of his “gentle 
dignity of self-restraint” and his “tranquil benignity,” and in the 
same year Thomas Noon Talfourd in The Letters of Charles Lamb 
described his daring paradoxes and his deliberate wisdom, his 
style of singular refinement and beauty. ‘‘He was one of the most 
candid of men,” said Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits in 1845, “and 
spoke well of those who were trampling him to the dust. ... He 
well sustained the dignity of the sage and the conscious immortal... . 
In spite of all his errors, an exceedingly candid, generous, simple- 
minded and honest man.” In 1848 Serjeant Talfourd’s Final 
Memorials of Charles Lamb spoke almost reverently of his extra- 
ordinary powers and deep-seated genius, the “reputation which 
once filled Europe with its echoes,” his gracious suavity of manner, 
his benignity, his trusting simplicity. 

Critical opinion of his works and character for some years was 
well (if a little enthusiastically) expressed in the words of a memoir 
prefixed to an edition of Caleb Williams that appeared in the closing 
years of his life. ‘Perhaps it may be averred that, since the days of 
the ancient Greek philosophers,”’ said the anonymous writer, ‘‘no 
man has embodied so entirely the idea we conceive of those heroes 
of mind... . Like them, he has forgotten the grandeur of the world 
in the more elevating contemplation of the immemorial immaterial 
universe. The universe of thought has been that in which he had 
ambition to reign; and many and various are the conquests he made 
in that eternal country. He has bestowed on us a whole creation 
of imaginary existences, among whom when we name Falkland, 
we select the being of fancy which is at once the most real and the 
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most grand that has appeared since Shakespeare gave a ‘local 
habitation’ to the name of Hamlet. . . . As a moral character, his 
reputation is unblemished. He stands, in simplicity of wisdom, and 
consistency of principle, the monument of the last generation, 
extending into this the light of a long experience, and ornamenting 
our young and changeful literature with the profounder and loftier 
views of a more contemplative era.”’ 

As Godwin thought, his portrait by Northcote (which Northcote 
said would add a thousand years to Godwin’s life) remains the 
principal memorandum of his corporal existence. It hangs in the 
National Portrait Gallery, flanked by Blake and Coleridge, with 
Hazlitt’s portrait of Lamb and Amelia Curran’s portrait of Shelley 
near by, and not far off Mary Wollstonecraft and Amelia Alderson 
side by side. Northcote was justly proud of his portrait; it is ex- 
pressive and full of character. “In the visage of man, uncorrupted 
and undebased,’’ Godwin wrote in his Thoughts on Man, perhaps 
a little influenced by the portrait, which hung in his study, “we 
read the frankness and ingenuousness of his soul, the clearness of 
his reflections, the penetration of his spirit. What a volume of 
understanding is unrolled in his broad, expanded, lofty brow! 
In his countenance we see expressed at one time sedate confidence 
and awful intrepidity, and at another godlike condescension and 
the most melting tenderness.’’ There is another expression not as 
easy to define; something in the lips and eyes to indicate that the 
artist had caught his subject’s desire that there should appear 
frankness and ingenuousness, as well as the penetration and 
understanding that the artist could not miss. 


Mrs. Mary Jane Godwin was cared for by friends until her death 
in 1841; she was buried by the side of Godwin and Mary Wollstone- 
craft. Miss Hays died two years later at the age of eighty-three, 
Miss Harriet Lee lived until 1851 to the age of ninety-four. The 
same year saw the death of Mrs. Shelley. She refused several offers 
of marriage after Shelley’s death, and devoted her life to the edu- 
cation of Percy Florence, her one remaining child. He was thought 
to have a promising prospect. “If talent descended, what might 
he not be?” asked Crabb Robinson in his diary—‘‘he who is of 
the blood of Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, Shelley and Mrs. Shelley! 
What a romance is the history of his birth!” Mrs. Shelley did not 
include in his training ideas of a revolutionary cast. “Send him 
somewhere where they will teach him to think for himself,” advised 
a friend when a proper school was being chosen for him. ‘Teach 
him to think for himself?’ Mrs. Shelley answered; ‘““Oh my God, 
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teach him to think like other people!’”’ He was sent to Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and became a patron of letters and 
the friend of Robert Louis Stevenson. In 1851 also, Crabb Robinson 
entered in the diary his last comment on the philosopher. ‘Amused 
myself by reading Godwin on Sepulchres. It did not give me the 
old pleasure. The gross materialism is an incurable blot. How mon- 
strous to affirm that every particle of the mould has once thought, 
and that the ashes are the real man! This is as bad physics as meta- 
physics.”’ Mrs. Opie died in 1853, and Clara Mary Jane Clairmont’s 
life spanned an entire generation: satirised by Thomas Love Peacock 
in 1818, she lived to be satirised again by Henry James. 


THE END 
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267, 268, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 276, 
286, 287, 288, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 
301, 307, 311, 312, 314, 315, 316, 317, 
318, 319, 326, 332, 347, 349, 359, 351, 
357, 360, 361, 366, 368, 369, 370, 372, 
374 

Godwin, Mary, see Shelley, Mrs. 

Godwin, William (the philosopher’s 
grandfather), 2 

Godwin, William: his early maturity, 1, 
2; his parents, 3, 4; youthful reading, 
4, 5, 8, 9; his childish devoutness, 5; 
his self-confidence, 1, 2, 7, 9; a Sande- 
Manian 70 O, 09 ele; wale Oxton 
Academy, 10-13; entertains religious 
doubts, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17; writes his 
volume of sermons, 13-14; meets 
Fawcett and Frederic Norman, 14, 15; 
his Life of Chatham, 16; the Seminary 
at Epsom, 17; the Herald of Literature, 
22-23; his lost novels, 23; meets 
Holcroft and Marshal, 24-26; con- 
templates marriage with poor Miss 
Gay, 27; his political journalism, 28; 
educates Thomas Cooper, 29, 30; 
described by D’Israeli, 31, 32; his 
early character, 32-33; influenced by 
the French Revolution, 34-36; begins 
Political Justice, 37-39; meets Mary 
Wollstonecraft, 41; meets Elizabeth 
Inchbald, 41-42; publishes Polttical 
Justice, 43; his character illustrated 
by it, 44, 45, 47, 50, 54, 55; his sudden 
fame, 57, 58, 59; feels himself un- 
affected, 59, 76; his influence on 
Southey, 63; on Coleridge, 63-68; on 
Wordsworth, 68-75; meets Parr, Rit- 
son, etc., 77-78; meets Miss Alderson, 
78-79; her description of him in pros- 
perity, 79, 80; meets Mrs. Reveley, 
80, 81; not totally without sensations, 
80-81; writes Caleb Williams, 81-83; 
his social digressions in it, 87-88; 
advises Joseph Gerrald, 90; defends 
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Hardy, Tooke and Holcroft in his 
Cursory Stvictuyes, 90-97; Tooke’s 
dramatic thanks, 97; he quarrels 
with John Thelwall, 97-103; lectures 
Thelwall, 98-100; attacks both agita- 
tors and repressors in his Consideraitons, 
etc., 100-101; revises Political Justice 
and Caleb Williams, 104; as adviser, 
instructor and reprover, 105, 106; 
meets and admires Mrs. Robinson, 
107-108; receives and declines pro- 
posal from Mary MHays, 108-111; 
interested in Mrs. Reveley, Mrs. Inch- 
bald and Miss Alderson, 111-112; 
his appearance and character at forty, 
112; proposes to and is declined by 
Dr. Alderson, 113; meets Mary Woll- 
stonecraft again, 114-115; they love, 
115-116; and live together, 116-120; 
and are married, 118; which offends 
Mrs. Inchbald, 120-121; and probably 
Miss Alderson, 121; his character 
changes for the better, 123, 128, 129; 
visits Parr and Wedgwood, 124-128; 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s death, 129; he 
quarrels with Mrs. Inchbald, 130-131; 
writes his Memoiy of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, 133-134; further revises 
Political Justice, 135, 136; his con- 
templated religious work, 136; his 
character changes for the worse, 137; 
but he retains admirable qualities, 
137; proposes marriage to Miss Harriet 
Lee, 137-139; and is declined, 140-141; 
his disciple Arnot, 141-142; his friend 
Holcroft, 142-144; meets Lamb, Haz- 
litt and Crabb Robinson, 144-146; 
writes St. Leon, 146; further revises 
Political Justice in it, 147; proposes 
marriage to Mrs. Reveley, 149; and 
is declined, 150, 176; is spurned by 
the wise and good, 151-164; deserted 
by Mackintosh, 165-168; and also by 
Dr. Parr, 168-171; writes his Reply to 
Parr, etc., 171-172; Coleridge’s tribute, 
172; the tail of the reaction, 172-173; 
he is disgraced, overwhelmed, for- 
gotten and pardoned, 174; visits 
Curran, 176-179; becomes intimate 
with Coleridge, 179-180; their corre- 
spondence, 180-183; his play Antonio 
fails, 183-195; continues friendship 
with Lamb, Holcroft and Coleridge, 
195; his character suffers a financial 
strain, 195, 198-199; he analyses his 
merits, 197-198; avoids quarrels with 
Wedgwood and Ritson, 199-200; calls 
Coleridge and Horne Tooke to book, 


201; marries Mrs. Clairmont, 202-203; 
a procedure of doubtful value, 203-204; 
Lamb avoids quarrel with him over 
Chaucey, 205-206; he quarrels with 
Holcroft, Curran, and Coleridge, 206— 
210; his play Abbas fails, 211-212; 
and his play Faulkeney is not very 
successful, 212-214; writes his Chaucer, 
214-219; his prose style is analysed, 
219-220; his financial position is 
unimproved, 221-222; writes his Fleet- 
wood, 222-224; his satiric poem on 
Hercules, 222, 223; his Lives of the 
Nephews of Milton and Essay on 
Sepulchres, 224; founds the Juvenile 
Library, 224, 225; his productions 
for it, 225, 228; moves to Skinner 
Street, 229; borrows from Curran and 
raises a subscription, 229-231; his 
and Mrs. More’s literary successes, 231; 
Lamb’s work for the Juvenile Library, 
231-233; William Blake’s, 232; Words- 
worth and Coleridge contemplated 
contributors, 233-235; Hazlitt an 
actual, 235-236; the philosopher at 
fifty, 237-238; and his family, 238-243; 
and visitors at Skinner Street, 244- 
246; he still receives admiration, 246— 
247; but less frequently, 249-250; 
his trusting simplicity, 250; Francis 
Place’s account of him, 250-254, 255, 
256; in the toils, 254, 255; Shelley 
enters his life, 256-257; his early 
letters to, his financial interest, 257- 
260; the Godwin of 1793, 260-261; 
his analysis of Shelley’s character, 261; 
his sound advice, 261-263; their 
growing intimacy, 265; he visits 
Lynmouth, 266; the Skinner Street 
household in 1812, 268-271; the 
Shelleys there, 271-272; the philo- 
sopher as Socrates, 271-272; Harriet 
is disillusioned, 273; Shelley is faith- 
ful, 273, 276; Godwin advises on 
poetry and history, 274, 275; he is 
described by Hogg, 277-279; Shelley 
engages to help him, 279, 283; his 
correspondence with Place (first sec- 
tion), 279-283; ‘‘my young friend,’ 
281; Miss Westbrook disappears, 284; 
Mary Godwin and Shelley meet, 284; 
they love, 285; and elope, 286; his 
emotions, 287, 288; his correspondence 
with Place (concluding section), 288— 
296; the unwisdom of his conduct, 289; 
supported by his integrity, 290-291; 
his tragic innocence, 293; his chapter 
on Sincerity, 293-294; his exposition 
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of Political Justice, 294-295; aban- 
doned by Place, 296; he refuses to see 
Shelley, 297-298; but demands money, 
299; receives £2000, 299-300; quarrels 
with Shelley, 301-305; nearly aided 
by Mackintosh, 306-307; his social 
life not entirely ended, 307-310; his 
trip to Scotland, 311-312; Fanny 
helps, 312—313; her suicide, 314-316; 
Mary is well married, 316-317; Dr. 
Parr and Southey reappear, 319-320; 
he appeases Mrs. Inchbald, 321; and 
helps Marshal, 322; he writes Mande- 
ville, 323-326; receives Shelley into 
his affection, 318, 329; Shelley’s later 
opinion of, 329; Shelley not so re- 
sponsive to his criticisms, 330-331; 
he replies to Malthus, 333-336; signs 
of old age in, 336-338; his views not 
so extreme, 336-338; his lawsuit over 
the rent, 339-340; abandoned by 
Shelley, 340-346; Shelley’s latest 
opinions of, 340, 341, 346; not ad- 
mitted by Mrs. Inchbald, 347-348; 
ejected from Skinner Street, 349; 
helped by Lamb and Mackintosh, 
351-354; appeals to a Mr. Serjeant 
Lens, 353-355; goes into bankruptcy, 
355; in retirement, 356; not troubled 
by creditors, 357; his son, 358; wel- 
comes Mary’s return, 359; his last 
works, 361-362; his political views 
unchanged, 362; pleasing contem- 
porary articles on, 363-365; his 
government position, 367; pictured 
by Carlyle, 368; and by Martineau, 
369-370; his religious views unchanged, 
371; last words, 371; death, 373; will, 
372; buried, 372-373; his praises, 
373-374; his portrait by Northcote, 
374; his daughter and _ grandson, 
374-375; Crabb Robinson’s last com- 
ment on, 375 

See also Sincerity, Perfect; Integrity, 
Conscious; Atheism, the pedantry of; 
Truth, Immutable 
Godwin, William, the Younger, 203, 236, 
241, 243, 268, 271, 288, 310, 326, 332, 
349, 358 


works Thomas, 90, 91, 92, 95, 96, 319 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 87 

Haydon, B. R., 199, 338, 351 

Hayley, William, 22 

Hays, Mary, 109-111, 114, 118, 119, 122, 
129, 130, 141, 145, 155, 158, 161, 214, 
362, 374 

Hazlitt, William, 9, 10, 14, 15, 24, 40, 
45, 58, 62, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 84, 86, 
94, I12, 113, 117, 129, 133, 146, 147, 
I51, 152, 166, 167, 174, 180, 213, 214, 
224, 235, 236, 240, 244, 247, 307, 310, 
320, 324, 330, 333, 334, 335, 336, 338, 
355» 356, 362, 364-365, 370, 374 

Helvétius, 15, 16, 34, 46, 47, 48, 54, 118, 
136, 245 

Herald of Literature, The (Godwin’s), 
22-23 

Hercules, The Fifth Labour of, 222-223 

History of the Commonwealth, 352, 355, 
361, 366 

History of England, The, 226, 227 

History of Greece, The, 226, 227, 238 

History of Rome, The, 226, 227 

History of Sty George Warrington, The, 160 

Hitchener, Miss Elizabeth, 257, 260, 264, 
265, 271, 273, 287 

Hodgkins, Mr., 225, 237 

Hogan, Mr., 300, 345 

Hogarth, William, 20 

Hogg, Thomas Jefferson, 238, 273, 276- 
279, 285, 286, 307-308, 340 

d’Holbach, Baron, 15, 16, 17, 46 

Holcroft, Mrs., 244, 248, 310, 368 

Holcroft, Thomas: character and early 
friendship with Godwin, 24-26; and 
Thomas Cooper, 30; on Godwin and 
Fawcett, 32; and the French Revolu- 
tion, 34, 35; as a speaker, 37; publishes 
the Rights of Man, 37; and Political 
Justice, 38, 39; his letter to Fox, 39; 
and Political Justice, 60; Coleridge on, 
66, 67; in Wordsworth’s library, 69; 
and Wordsworth, 69, 70; and the 
State Trials, 92, 93, 96; and John 
Thelwall, 97, 98; as ‘‘Mr. Forrester” 
in Caleb Williams, 104; challenges the 
age, 110; and Mrs. Inchbald and 
Miss Alderson, 112; and Godwin’s first 


Goldsmith, Oliver, 21, 357 

Gower, Lord, 352, 353 

Grattan, Henry, 177, 178, 230, 244, 306 
Grave, The (Blair’s), 2 

Grey, Lord, 21, 91, 92, 230, 367 


Hall, the Rev. Robert, 154, 155 
Hamilton, Mrs. Elizabeth, 161 
Hamond, Elton, 252, 256, 281, 282, 296 


marriage, 120, 122; at Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s death, 129; abroad, 142, 
144; and Perfect Sincerity, 142-144; 
on St. Leon, 147, 148; an ‘‘acquitted 
felon,” 157; as ‘“‘Mr. Reverberator” in 
Vaurien, 161; and the Anti-Jacobin, 
161; and Antonio, 183, 185, 186, 190, 
192, 193; and Mrs. Mary Jane Godwin, 
204, 206; estranged, 206; his Vin- 
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dictive Man, 213; his death, 247; his| 


autobiography, 247-248. And see 45, 
66, 77, 106, 114, 115, 180, 195, 244, 
284, 292, 372 
Holland, Lord, 230, 231, 306 
Hollis, Thomas Brand, 32, 37 
Homerton Academy, 10, II 
Hone, William, 69, 174 
Horsley, Bishop, 20 
Hoxton, ene College at, 
T2138 
Hugh Teton (Holcroft’s), 37 
Hume, David, 21, 34, 181, 225, 275 
Hume, Joseph, 253, 254, 255, 256, 295, 
298, 300, 305, 306, 312, 314 
Hunt, Leigh, 174, 199, 320, 326, 331, 334, 
° 
Want, William, 20 
Hutcheson, Mr., 17 
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Imlay, Fanny, see Godwin, Fanny 
Imlay, Gilbert, 114, 122, 124, 156, 203 
Imogen, a Pastoral Romance (Godwin’s), 


23 

Inchbald, Elizabeth: Godwin meets, 42; 
her character, 41-42; her Simple 
Story and Nature and Art, 41-42; and 
Miss Alderson, 79; and Godwin, 80, 
81; her criticism of Caleb Williams, 
85-86, 88, 324; and Godwin, Iog, III, 
113, 115; Miss Alderson’s account of, 
112; and Mary Wollstonecraft, 114; 
and Godwin’s first marriage, 120-121, 
122; at Mary Wollstonecraft’s death, 
130-131; offended, 133, 141; Godwin’s 
attempts to appease, 148; and the 
Anti-Jacobin, 156; and Antonio, 194; 
not appeased, 238; Godwin calls on, 
248; partly appeased, 320, 321, 326; 
not appeased, 347; death, 348, 370 

Infernal Quixote, The, 160 

Infidel Father, The, 172, 173, 265 

Inquirer, The, 34, 76, 163, 170, 175, 273, 
275, 337, 362 

Integrity, Conscious, 83, 98-99, 200, 291 

Irving, Washington, 366 

Italian Letters (Godwin’s), 23 


James, Henry, 87, 375 

Janeway, James, 4, 9 

Jeaffreson, J. C., 268 

Jewry, the Old, 14, 35, 161 

Johnson, Joseph (the publisher), 22, 40, 
Al; 11456023; 9735,0230, 1238 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 11, 19, 21, 41, 56, 
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Jones, John Gail, 25 
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{Jones, Miss Louisa, 137, 138, 141, 177, 


202, 203 

Junius, I1, 21, 107 

Juvenile Library, the, 224-238, 240, 249, 
250-256, 266, 288-296, 298, 315, 339- 
346, 349-352, 355 


Kean, Edmund, 87 

Keats, John, 21, 147, 199, 330 

Kemble, John, 106, 184, 185, 186, 187- 
190, 211, 212, 370 

King and Queen of Hearts, The (Lamb's), 
231 

Kipris, Dr. Andrew, I1, 22, 28, 29, 61 

Knowledge, Learning and Taste in Great 
Britain, The History of (Godwin’s), 31 


Lady Jane Grey, The Life of, 226 

Lamb, Lady Caroline, 338, 339, 352, 
363 

Lamb, Charles: and Godwin’s sermons, 
14; and Holcroft’s dulness, 25; im- 
mortalises Marshal, 26; dislikes Mac- 
kintosh, 40; his epigram on Mackintosh, 
40, 167; and Godwin’s disciples, 105; 
and Mary Hays, 109, I10, 145; on 
Godwin’s personality, 112; meets God- 
win, 144; account of Godwin, 144-145; 
and John Fell, 145; and Godwin’s 
Irish trip, 177; and Coleridge’s friend- 
ship for Godwin, 179; and Antonso, 
183-185, 187-194; entertained at the 
Polygon, 195; describes Mary Jane 
Godwin, 202, 203, 204; Mrs. Godwin 
and Chaucer, 205, 206, 215, 218; and 
Coleridge’s quarrel with Godwin, 207, 
209; helps with Faulkener, 212; 
describes Holcroft’s Vindictive Man, 
213; on Essay on Sepulchres, 224; and 


the Juvenile Library, 231-233; on 
Hazlitt’s Grammar, 236; his Mrs. 
Priscilla Pry, 239-240, 363; and 


Crabb Robinson, 244; at the Courier 
office, 246; and Holcroft’s death, 247; 
and Godwin’s finances, 254, 312; 
inspires Godwin’s advice to Shelley, 
275; comments on Godwin’s reading, 
308; and Horace in London, 309; 
Godwin at his Wednesdays, 309; 
entertained at Skinner Street, 310; 
helps Godwin, 351-353; and William 
Godwin the Younger, 358, 363; 
death, 370. See also 33, 68, 109, 137, 
180, 181, 199, 234, 243, 246, 249, 270, 
330, 360, 373, 374 

Lamb, John, 24 

Lamb, Mary, 184, 185, 207, 208, 212, 231, 
232, 233, 240, 241, 254, 331 


‘Lamb, William, 352, 353 
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Lambert, John, 252, 254, 255, 256, 296, 
298, 299, 306 

Landor, W. S., 21, 107, 172 

Laon and Cythna, 327, 328 

Lauderdale, Earl of, 107, 230, 231 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, 107, 137 

Lee, Miss Harriet, 137-141, 148, 151, 374 

Lee, Sophia, 137 

Legouis, Emile, 70 

Lens, Mr. Serjeant, 353-354 

Letter to Maria Gisborne, The, 346 

Letters and Essays (Mary Hays’), 109, 114 

Lewis, Monk, 41 

Life of Chatham, The (Godwin’s), 16, 249 

Lines Suggested by the Fast (Charles 
Lloyd’s), 159-160 

Liston, Mr. and little Mrs., 241 

Literary Censor, The, 163 

Literary Gazette and Journal of Belles 
Lettres, 363 

Lives of the Necromancers, The, 361, 367, 
368 

Lives of the Nephews of Milton, 224, 299, 
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Llandaff, Bishop of, see Watson, Rt. Rev. 
Richard 

Lloft, Capel, 79, 151, 307 

Lloyd, Charles, 145, 159-160, 191, 246 

Lloyd, Robert, 246-247 

Locke, John, 46 

London, Bishop of, 56 

London Corresponding Society, the, 59, 
89, 90, 91, 94-97, 100, IOI, 102, 152, 
2515 330 

Looking Glass, The, 228, 232 

Loughborough, Lord, 166 

Louis XVI., 56 

Love and Reason (Mrs. Robinson’s), 108 

Lyrical Ballads, 182 


Macaulay, Mr. T., 367 

Mackenzie, Sir George, Bart., 363-364 

Mackintosh, James, 39, 40, 77, 87, 115, 
165-168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 174, 182, 
183, 195, 198, 210, 223, 224, 237, 238, 
248, 303, 306, 333, 351, 352, 353, 355, 
367, 370 

Mackintosh, Lady, 245, 248 

Maclise, Daniel, 364, 369 

Maclise Portrait Gallery, The, 364 

Maginn, William, 147, 364, 367 

Malthus, Thomas Robert, 124, 165, 
172, 174, 175, 198, 263, 333-339, 
342, 345, 37° 

Mandeville, 309, 311, 313, 319, 320, 321, 
323-326, 331, 339, 341 

Mandeville, Bernard, 78 

Manning, 144, 145, 187, 190, 194, 
203, 212, 213, 236, 247, 308-309 


171, 
339, 


195, 
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Many Friends (Lamb’s), 363 

Marcet, Mrs., 225 

Maychmont (Mrs. Charlotte Smith’s), 156 

Marcliffe, Theophilus, Esq. (i.e. William 
Godwin), 226, 228, 232 

Marguerite (in St. Leon), 128, 129, 146, 
147, 148, 361 

Maria (Mary Wollstonecraft’s), 156 

Marshal, James: meets Godwin, 26; 
immortalised by Lamb, 26; as ‘‘M.” 
at Antonio, 26; and the Ancient 
Mariner, 26; with Godwin and Cooper, 
29; and Godwin, 32, 36, 40; and 
Polttical Justice, 38, 45, 60; and Caleb 
Williams, 83, 85; and the State Trials, 
93; and Godwin’s first marriage, 118; 
and Mary Wollstonecraft, 129; and 
her funeral, 131, 132; and Mrs. 
Reveley, 148; cares for Godwin’s 
children, 177-179; and Antonio, 184, 
187-189, 192, 193; and Godwin’s 
second marriage, 203; and Mary Jane 
Godwin, 204; helps Godwin, 229; 
Godwin helps him, 321-322, 326. See 
also 76, 123, 141, 250, 309, 310 

Marshall, Mrs. Julian, 269, 270, 288 

Martineau, Harriet, 369, 370 

Mathias, Thomas James, 77, 158, 162, 
199, 370 

Mayo (in Mrs. Yearsley’s Royal Captives), 
158 

Memoir of the Author of a Vindication of 
the Rights of Woman (Godwin’s), 115, 
I17, 123, 132, 133-134, 156, 157, 168, 
170, 172, 217, 364, 372 

Memoirs of Modern Philosophers (Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hamilton’s), 161 

Merry, Robert, 77, 106, 107 

‘‘Mirabeau”’ (i.e. d’Holbach), 245 

Misospludes, see ‘‘Gifford, Alderman, of 
Dublin” 

Modern Literature (Dr. Bisset’s), 174 

Montagu, Basil, 106, 124, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 244, 245 

Montesquieu, 38, 44, 195 

Moore, Tom, 311, 323 

More, Mrs. (or Miss) Hannah: her early 
earnestness, 5; her opinion of Gibbon, 
23; her loyal tracts, 56, 57, 159, 320; 
her social programme, 67; her di- 
dacticism, 87; and Bard Williams, 
106; her sisters and Mrs. Robinson, 
107; scandalised by Charlotte Smith, 
156; and Mrs. Yearsley, 158; do- 
minates The Unsexed Females, 159; 
not like Mrs. Wollstonecraft, 159; 
libelled by loyal people, 159; and the 
Anti-Jacobin, 159; and the Pursuits 
of Literature, 162; her political success, 
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More, Mrs. (or Miss) Hannah—continued 
172; her friend Mr. Gisborne not Mr. 
John Gisborne, 176; her fortunate 
engagement, 198; and Dr. Johnson, 
224; her Celebs, 231; her religiosity, 
243. See also 83, 154, 248, 320, 324, 370 

More, the Misses, 57, 107 

Morganwg, Iolo (B.B.D.), see Williams, 
Edward 

Mountcashel, Lady, 350 

Mrs. Leicester's School, 232-233 

Mulready, William, 232 

Murray, John, 245, 306, 307, 352, 353 

Murray, Lindley, 229, 235 

Mylius, W. F., 236 


Napier, 367 

Napoleon, 151 

Necessity, 63, 68, 60, 74, 75, 199, 153 

New Annual Regtstey, The, 28, 29, 31, 32, 
38, 57, 61, 62, 91, 95, IOI—102, 145, 
196, 361 

New Guide to the English Tongue, 235, 236 

Newton, John, 275, 276, 307, 308 

Newton, Mr. Samuel, 7, 8, 9, 60, 61 

New View of Soctety, A, 174 

Nicholson, Mr., 39, 40, 247 

Norfolk, Duke of, 21 

Norman, Mr. Frederic, 15 

North, Dudley, 107 

North, Lord, 20, 21 

Northcote, 68, 112, 113, 142, 237, 372, 374 


O’Coigley, the Revolutionist, 145, 170 

Ode on Converting a Sword, etc. (Bard 
Williams’), 106 

Ode to the Anarchists, An, 157-158, 159 

Of Population (Godwin’s), 76, 203, 221, 
333-336, 339, 342, 345, 364 

On the Law of Nature and Nations 
(Mackintosh’s), 166-168, 333 

Opies john, 107) 1r3 s115) 122, 124), 025, 
142, 237, 248, 372 

Opie, Mrs., 23, 78-80, 81, 83,-95, 108, 
TOO; PLT, 162, Tis. Lia, Lk5, Plo mir 7, 
CIO mULOme2 tad Waly a ees heen 7 ee Sy 
248, 298, 324, 374, 375 

Oswald (in The Bordevers), 153, 154, 161 

Outlines of English Grammar, 236 

Owen, Robert, 174, 310 


Paine, Tom, 15, 37, 41, 43, 56, 58, 59, 
62, 69, 109, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 
214, 228, 261, 309 

Paley, Dr., 58, 168 

Pantheon, The, 226, 227 

Paradise Lost, 245 

Parr, Miss, 115, 126 
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Parr, Dr. Samuel, 40, 77, 90, 92, 95, 106, 
TIE, 124; 125, 120, 128, 542,0054,.108, 
162, 165, 168-171, 172, 174, 195, 198, 
238, 319, 333, 370 

Paul, C. Kegan, vii, ix, 287 

Paul Clifford, 363 

Paul, St., 127, 139 

Payne, John Howard, 366 

Peacock, Thomas Love, 285, 286, 297, 331, 
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Perdita, see Robinson, Mrs. Mary 

Perfectibility, Infinite, 34, 54, 161 

Phillips, Sir Richard, 214, 215, 224, 225, 
ZION IT 

Pindar, Peter, 129, 192, 237, 243 

Pitt, the Younger, 20, 28, 67, 80, 89, 91, 
92, 93, 95, 100, IOI, 119, 146, 157, 166 

Place, Francis, 145, 152, 222, 249-257, 
266, 279-283, 288-296, 298, 299, 309, 
322, 323, 339, 339, 356, 357 

Plutarch, 17, 69, 275 

Poetry for Childven, 233 

Political Herald, The, 28 

Political Justice, 9, 26, 29, 30, 37, 38, 39, 
43, 44-75, 76, igh 78, 80, 81, 82, 86, 89, 
92, 95, 97, 104, I10, 116, 119, 126, 133, 
135-136, 141, 147, 153, 154, 155, 157, 
160, LOL, 162, Ll, 172, 174,105, 204; 
ZILA 2U7, 220, 224, 227, 237, 246, 
251, 256, 259, 262, 263, 266, 260, 
273, 276, 284, 287, 288, 294, 295, 
297, 299, 327, 328, 333, 337, 341, 
346, 356, 362, 364, 373 

Polwhele, the Rev. Mr., 157, 158, 159 

Polygon, the, 116, 119, 122, 124, 132, 139, 
£42, 145,_1779178; 170, 2024203 n204- 
220, 239 

Porson, Dr., 11, 40, 66, 77 

Price, Dr., 35, 44, 109 

Priestley, Dr., 25, 26, 40, 60, Iog, 198, 
309 

Prince Dorus, 233 

Progress, The Pilgrim’s, 4 

Prometheus Unbound, 330, 336 

Pry, Mrs. Priscilla, 239, 240, 363 

Pry, Tom, 239, 240, 363 

Public Chavacters, 2, 6, 13, 43, 58, 61, 63, 
94, 109, 166 
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